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THE OUTLOOK. 


Be) aah ae hatter the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of Iowa confirm our view of 
the value of the service which Mr. Arthur has rendered 
to the community as a peacemaker by his wise coun- 
sels in preventing the Burlington strike from extend- 
ing beyond that road. The attempt to boycott the 
Burlington road by sympathetic strikes on other 
connecting roads seems to have been abandoned. 
As we go to press there are indications that the 
switchmen, and perhaps the brakemen, on the Bar- 
lington road will strike, on the alleged ground that 
their lives are endangered by incompetent engineers. 
As a result the freight traffic on that road has again 
come to a standstill. Judge Dandy is reported to 


\ morrons 








have decided in Nebraska that, since it is a violation 
of the Inter-State Commerce Act for the Union 
Pacific to refuse to haul Burlington cars, it would 
be a conspiracy indictable uoder the Act for the 
engineers employed on that road to refuse to haul 
them. The right to strike is not denied, but the 
right to discriminate against the cars of a particular 
road is denied. The Boston ‘‘ Post” editorially sug- 
geets as a remedy for railroad strikes that no 
engineer should be allowed to take out a railroad 
train unless he has a Government license, as have 
pilots, and that he should be forbidden to abandon 
his occupation without, say, thirty days’ notice. We 
do not believe that railroad engineers would object 
to such a law, provided the obligation were made 
mutual, and railroad corporations were not allowed 
to discharge an engineer except on siinilar notice. 
We should ourselves, however, doubt the wisdom of 
giving to the railroad engineers so much power as 
such a law would confer upon them. It is morally 
certain that all the certificated engineers would 
before loog belong to tue Brotherhood, and then the 
Brotherhood would practically control the railroad 
traffic of the United States. We have great faith in 
the generally conservative instincts of that body, and 
are, as our readers know, a warm friend of labor 
organization, but we should doubt the advisability 
of conferring so vast powers over the commercial 
interests of the community upon any body which 
represents merely a class. 


The Bell telephone has been sustained in the 
Supreme Oourt of the United States by a majority of 
4 to 8. The Oourt sweeps away the charge of 
fraud as not only not proven but as so baseless that 
‘not a shadow of suspicion can rest on any one.” 
Upon the question whether the principle involved in 
the Bell telephone had been invented and put in 
operation in Pennsylvania some time prior to Bell’s 
patent the Oourt was nearly evenly divided. But 
upon the great question of principle involved in the 
case the Judges were unanimous. This was: whether 
a man may patent, not merely the method by which 
a newly discovered principle is made of practical 
advantage, but also the newly discovered principle 
itself. The decision of the Oonrt on this point is of 
so far-reaching importance that we quote in the 
words of the Oourt : 

‘Bell discovered that speech could be transmitted by 


gradually changing the intensity of a continuous electric 
current, so as to make it correspond exactly to the changes 





‘in the density of the air caused by the sound of the voice. 


This was his art. He then devised a way in which these 
changes of intensity could be made and speech actually 
transmitted. Thus his art was put in a condition for prac- 
tical use. In doing this both discovery and invention in the 
popular sense of those terms were involved—discovery in 
finding the art and invention iu devising the means of mak- 
ingit useful. Forsuch discoveries and such inventions the 
law has given the discoverer and the inventor the right to 
patent as discoverer for the useful art, process, method of 
doing a thing he has found, and as inventor for the means 
he has devised to make his discovery one of actual value. 
What Bell claims is the art of creating changes of intensity 
in a continuons carrent of electricity, exactly correspond” 
ing to the changes of density in the air caused by the 
vibrations which accompany vocal or other sounds, and of 
using that electrical condition thus created for sending and 
receiving articulate speech telegraphically. For that, 
among other things, his patent of 1876 was issued, and as 
such a patent it mast, in the opinion of the Court, be sus. 
tained.” 

We do not in the least question either the judicial 
or the ethical soundness of this principle. If it is 
right to reward invention by giving to the inventor 
the profits of a new method, it is equally right to re- 
ward discovery by giving to the discoverer the profits 
of anew principle. But we are of the opinion that 
this decision wi!l render necessary a modification of 
our patent laws. If every discoverer is given the 
absolute control of all applications of the principle 
which he has brought to light, there is an absolute 
end to free competition, and the discoverer has a 





monopoly of something which may be absolutely 
essential to the well being of the community. The 
evils of such a monopoly have beeu very seriously 
felt in some communities in extortionate charges and 
very unsatisfactory service in the case of the telephone. 
But our patent and our copyright laws, by limiting 
the period of the author’s ownership, recognize the 
fact that the author’s and inventor’s rights depend 
upon and may bs limited by legislation ; and it will 
be entirely legitimate for Congress, recognizing this 
fandamental truth, to make such modifications in 
the patent law as will prevent practical monopoly. 
It might, for instanca, provide that Government may 
take any patented invention by paying for the right 
to do so a sum to be fixed by some impartial tribunal, 
exactly as it takes private lands, not without compen- 
sation, yet not leaving the owner to fix the amount 
of compensation. And we do not see why it might 
not still further extend the principle, and allow any 
one to take advantage, on similar conditions, of any 
principle discovered, if not of any method of itz 
application invented. Snch a provision would give 
the inventor or discoverer a reasonable compenra- 
tion, and would at the same time prevent the possi- 
bility of monopoly. 





The death of Ohief Justice Waite, after an illness 
so brief that the country had barely heard of it, has 
been followed by an expression of sorrow so genuine 
and widespread as to indicate a very strong feeling 
of popular regret. Judge Waite was descended from 
a New England family whose members had more 
than once brought the name into great prominence 
He was born at Lyme. Oonn., in 1816, graduated 
from Yale Oollege in 1831 in a class which included 
among its members Mr. Evarts, Mr. Pierrepont, Pro- 
fessor Silliman, and other neted men. After leaving 
college he removed to Ohio, and was admitted to the 
bar in Maumee Oity in 1839. Eleven years later he 
again removed to Toledo, where the greater part of 
his professional life was spent. Judge Waite early 
io his life teok an active interest in public affairs, 
joining the Whig party, and. later, the Republican 
party. He represented the United States before the 
Arbitration Tribunal at Geneva in 1871, and the skill 
and force of his presentation of the case for this coun- 
try attracted wide attent‘on. Onthe death of Obief 
Justice Ohase in 1878, General Grant, after several 
singular and unsuccessfal appointments, named 
Judge Waite for the great position of Ohief Justice 
of the Sapreme Court. His nomination was unani- 
mously confirmed by the Senate, and his course in 
office amply justified the confidence felt in his integ- 
rity and ability. Although neither an original nor 
a brilliant man, he had a fine judicial temper, sound 
knowledge of the law, a character above reproach, 
and a nature which drew out the affection o. all 
with whom he came in contact. During his term of 
office the Sapreme Oourt has been called upon to 
pass upon a number of grave constitutional ques- 
tions, and the Ohief Justice was conspicuously fair- 
minded, dispassionate, and sound in his positions on 
almost all these questions. It will be difficult to 
secure a successor who shall command in the same 
degree the respect of the profession and the confi- 
dence of the people at Jarge. 


A decree has been signed by the Emperor of Ger- 
mapy authorizing the Orown Prince William to trans- 
act official business in case the Emperor’s illness 
shall at any time prevent him from acting in person. 
The Emperor expresses the wish that the Orown 
Prince will make himself thoroughly conversant with 
all the affairs of State by immediately taking part 
therein. This proclamation has given rise to renewed 
anxieties concerning the Emperor’s condition. It is 
interpreted as indicating that the Emperor, in his 
zeal to discharge the duties devolved upon him by 
the death of. his father, has overtaxed his strength, 








aod that in all probability another of the recurring 
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crises of his disease is at hand. The physicians have 
believed that the Emperor's absorption in affairs 
might be beneficial by diverting his attention from 
his condition, and it is possible that this may have 
ben the effect of his recent activity. This rescript 
s ems, however, to point in another direction. It is 
practicably impossible for any one outside the imme. 
diate circle to ascertain the truth about the Emper- 
or’s condition. The Germans are hoping, but with 
faint hearts. 








The new Emperor of Garmany has taken an early 
opportunity to define his position in the matter of 
the anti-Jewish agitation in Garmany. Few persons 
outside of that country have any comprehension of 
the intensity of the animosity felt toward the Jews 
by a section of Garman society. It is made up in 
equal parts of jealousy and intolerance, and has 
expressed itself in the most offensive and unchris- 
tian forms. There have been times when it has 
seemed as if Germany were about to embark in an 
anti-Jewish crusade. The attitude of the Orown 
Prince has been extremely honorable and liberal, and 
a sentence from his letter to Prince B'smarck, now 
that he has become Emperor, is of the greatest sig- 
nificance. He says, ‘‘ The bases of religious tolera 
tion, which for centuries past were held sacred by 
my house, shall continue to be extended to all my 
subjects, of whatever religious community or creed ; 
every one of themstands equally near my heart, for 
all have shown equally complete devotion in times of 
danger.” No words could be more emphatic than 
these in separating the Emperor from the disgrace- 
fal anti-Semitic agitation in which persons high in 
authority at the German court, and representatives 
of all classes of society, have had a part during the 
last few years. The Emperor has practically applied 
the principle laid down in this letter by decorating 
the Minister of Justice, who is a Jew by birth, if not 
by religion. 


It is now definitely known that on the fifth of this 
month the Sultan, in opposition to the advice of bis 
Ministers, sent a message to Sofla formally notifying 
the Bulgarian Government that Turkey holds the 
presence of Prince Ferdinand to be a breach of the 
Treaty of Barlin. The Bulgarian Prime Minister 
answered this demand in a diplomatic message, 
which was in effect a simple acknowledgment of 
Tarkey’s demand, with the intimation that it will 
make no difference whatever in Bulgarian policy, 
The fact that the Sultan acted on his own respon- 
sibility in the matter, and in the face of his Ministry, 
excites considerable attention in Europe, and sug- 
gests speculations as to the interior history of the 
movement. The Russian agents, who are just now 
strongly in favor at Oonstantinople, made their 
appeal to the Sultan in person, and for once suc- 
ceeded in inducing that hereditary procrastinator to 
act, and even to ure the telegraph—a celerity so 
unusual as to be almost revolutionary in the history 
of Turkish diplomacy. These facts indicate the 
growing pressure which Russia is bringing to bear, 
and indicate also, in all probability, some decided 
action toward Bulgaria in the near future. If it be 
true that Garmany goas so far with Ratsia, Ferdi- 
nand may be put in a very embarrassing situation. 
He will be forced eventually either to retire or to 
declare himself an independent sovereign by election 
of the people. In the latter case he will stand 
outside diplomatic relations with the Great Powers, 
a fact which will bear upon him mainly in the 
direction of finance. If his Government should 
need a loan, he would find it difficult to get it. 
But, as has been said before, the hope of Bulgaria 
lies in the jeslousies of the Great Powers and in the 
possibility of their falling apart before any decisive 
step could be taken by agreement. 


The impression is so widespread that America 
would be helped by a European war that it becomes 
worth while to note how we have been injured during 
the past year by the mere prospect of such an event. 
The ‘‘ Saturday Review,” which is the very opposite 
of a Quaker organ, supplies the facts. A year ago, 
owing to Bismarck’s bellicose speech in the German 
Parliament, the belief became almost universal that 
wat was immediately impending. The consequence 
of this was that a great many foreign investors re 
fused to invest their new accumulations. They knew 
that in the event of a war there would be a vast de- 
mand for new loans at high rates. They therefore 
preferred to let their new capital lie idle awaiting this 
expected issue. The amount of new capital saved 
every year is prodigious. Mr. Robert Giffen calculated 
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that in England between 1865 and 1875 it amounted 


| to 1/200 million dollars a year. In the United States: 


in the decade between 1870 and 1880 it averaged 
1,609 millions. In France and Germany it is like- 
wise large, though nct so great as in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. §S> long as the war scare lasted, the 
owners of these accumulations who could not profit- 


ably employ them in their own business did not eare to 
invest in railroad or other securities which would pay 


but three or four percent. Sach securities might sell 
at par when the market rate of money was but three or 
four per cent., but they must immediately sink in value 
when the war raired the market rate to five or six per 
cent. Recently the feeling that war would ba in- 
definitely postponed has gained the ascendency, and 
has resulted in unlocking these enormous accu- 
mulations of unemployed capital. The demand for 
investment securities has been unprecedented, and 


American bonds and stocks have met with unusual 


favor. Hitherto American railway securities have 
been regarded with'suspicion in England, but now the 
most conservative E oglish investors are buying large- 
ly high-class American bonds. 
raising the price of such bonds, hitherto depressed, 


tal to engage in railway extension and carry out other 
enterprises which have been postponed for the lack 
of available funds. The ‘‘Saturday Review ” pre- 
dicts that as long as peace continues in Europe 


America will have at its command the requisite capi-. 


tal to develop all kinds of industrial undertakings 
which promise even moderate success. 





The daily papers filled many columns last week 
with statements and counterstatements in regard to 
the matters now in litigation between General Adam 
Badeau and the family of General Grant. We can- 


not undertake to reproduce even in synopsis the: 


long-drawn-out accusations and replies, but the 
salient facts are these: General Badeau assisted 


Grant in preparing part of the latter’s Memoirs for. 


the press ; he does not claim to have written any 
part of the work; ina letter dated March 4, 1885, he 
disclaims right, desire, or intention to claim author- 
ship or composition, his assistance having been in 
“suggestion, revision, and verification ;” but. he 
now says that he worked over General Grant's; 
‘* rough material,” suggesting method of treatment, 
transferring matter, changing, correcting, revising, | 
breaking up sentences, etc., etc., as he saw fit. When. 
the work was begun General Grant in writing prom-' 
ised Badeau $5,000 ont of the first $20,000 received 
from the book, and $5,000 from the next $10,000 
realized ; it was then expected that the book might: 
bring in perhaps $40,000; by subsequent arrange- 
ments, as is well known, the book was made to realiz3 
several hundred thousand dollars to the family. 
When it became evident that the work was to be very: 
profitable, Badeau asked for a new bargain, demand-; 
ing $1,000 a month till the work was finished, and ten’ 
per cent. of eventual profits. In reply to this Gen-! 
eral Grant wrote a scathing letter (the body in his’ 
son’s writing, but with every internal evidence of 
having been dictated by the father to the son, as 
the latter declares) in which he repudiates Badeau’s 
claim that the Jatter’s own life-work has been made 
of no avail by the Memoirs, refers to Badean’s per- 
sonal faults and quarrels with other, and says: 
‘To be frank, I do not believe the work would ever 
be done by you in case of my death while $1,000 per. 
month was coming ip. . . . You ask for a contract, 
and demand $1,000 per month in advance until the 
work is completed, and ten per cent. of the entire: 
profits arising from the sale of the work after it is put 
upon the market. This would make you a partner 
with my family as long as the book found a sale. 
This is preposterous.” Such a letter naturally made. 
a total rupture in the friendly relations of the two 
men. After General Grant’s death, and the first 
large payments to the family on account of the 
Memoirs, Badeau acked for payment in accordance 
with the written agreement we have described ; it 
was refused on the ground that he had not fulfilled 
his part of the contract, but had refused to do the 
work unless a new bargain was made. Suit was 
then brought, and is now pending in court. Oodlonel 
Fred Grant, after this suit was begun, published 
some of the letters in the case; General Badeau 
responded with a very full account of his claims, 
and Oolonel Grant has rejoined in an equally long 
end equally bitter letter. Such disputes are always 
unfortunate, and this affair illustrates anew the 
singular infelicity of many of Ganeral Grant’s selec- 





tions of friends. As has happened in every case of 


This has resulted in: 
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this sort that has come to the knowledge of the 


public, General Grant's personal record comes out 
perfectly clean and clear. 

Two indications of ths power and growth of moral 
sentiment on the subject of temperance are afforded 
by political action last week : one in the New York 





“Legislature, the other inthe United S‘ates Sonate. 


Ia the New York L»gislature the so-called Personal 
Liberty bills, introduced in the iiterest of the liquor 
traffic, and providing for the opening of saloons on 
Sanday, were reported on adversely, and voted 
down by overwhelming maj»rities—about two- 
thirds. This is probably the end of this attempt for 
this session, and public gratitude is due to the min- 
isters who took the lead in a movement to arouse 
the moral sentiment of the S‘ate against these bills. 
Io the United States Sanate a measure which has 
been some time pending was finally carried, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a commission, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, consisting of five com- 
missioners, to investigate very fully and from all 
sides, economical, political, and moral, the traffic in 


| alcoholic liquore. The bill wisely provides that not 
and in setting free a vast amount of American capi-' 


all of the commissioners shall be either advocates of 
prohibitory legis'ation or of total abstinence. The 
value of the investigation will depend entirely upon 
the character of the commissioners. The President 
will have difficulty in securing five suitable men ; 
that is, five men who are at once sufliciently inter- 
ested in the evils which flow from the abure of 
liquors to make a thorough investigation, and at 
the same time sufficiently scientific and jadicial in 
temperament to make an investigation that shall be 
impartial and trustworthy. 


Two significant facts, illustrating the growing 
sense of responsibility on the part of the weil-to do 
classes toward those less favorably circumstanced, 
are reported from London. Our readers are already 
familiar with the work of the Oxford House in that 
city, which provides accommodations for four work- 
ingmen’s clubs, and furnishes a center of u:eful 
work of various kinds in the East of the great city. 
A hall has now been opened in the rear of the Uni- 
versity Olnb, which is to be known as Oxford Hall 
and to be devoted to the poorer classes of London 
for social purposes and for healthfal recreation. At 
Easter a valuable loan collection of pictures is to be 
put on exhibition in Whitechapel, open to the in- 





‘epection of the people of that section, the purpose 


being to bring from the homes of the rich to the 
homes of the poor those treasures of art which have 
heretofore been the special and exclusive pozsession 
of the wealthy classes. So far as we know, this is 
the first endeavor of the kind Which has been made. 
What is to be done in Londoa could easily be re- 
pasted in New York. Will not our wealthy picture 
owners and art lovers take a hint from this extremely 


generous action in London? In no o‘her way could 
‘brotherly feeling be better expressed or developed 


than by this recognition on the part of the favored 
of kindred tastes and aspirations among those whom 
circumstances have dedarred from like advantages. 





As we go to press, the International Oouncil of 
Women is gathering at Washington. It is to last a 
week, ending April 1, and began on Sunday, March 
25, witha religious service conducted wholly by 
women preachers, except that—a curious exception 
—the music was led by a stentorian male voice. 
The subjects announced on the programme cover 
the whole range of the modern so-called woman’s 
movement, including suffrage, temperance, charity, 
industries, missionary labors, higher education, and 
so on. We have arranged for a fall report of the 
convention from the pen of a correspondent on the 
ground, and reserve any comment upon the meeting 
until we learn what is its-course and its spirit. 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS —Representative Kerr, 
of Iowa, has introduced a bill forbidding a railroad 
to bring into a State articles which the roads within 
the same State are not permitted to transport. This, 
of course, is to prevent the importation of liquor 
into Prohibition States. ——The same gentleman has 
introdaced another bill to establish a permanent 
Board of Arbitration between the United States, 
Great Britain, and France.——Fiat money is dead, 
but the advocates of a credit currency are still active. 
Senator Plumb has offered an amendment to the 
bond-purchase bill directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whenever the circulation of a national bank 
ie surrendered, to issue Treasury notes ‘to an equal 
amount. The amendment was at first laid on the 
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table by a vote of 28 to 22, ‘but when Mr. Plumb 
modified it in regard to the legal tender quality 
of the proposed Treasury notes, a second motion to 
Jay on the table was defeated, the vote standing 24 
to 24.——The bill to establish a Department of Labor 
provoked an animated discussion in the House Jast 
week, protectionists and free traders offering numer- 
ous amendments directing the proposed department 
to investigate certain statistics which would throw 
light on the tariff question.——The Senate Oom- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has authorized a favor- 
able report of the McOreary bill providing for a con- 
gressof American nations to assemble in Washington 
April 1, 1889. Among the questions to be considered 
are international arbitration and free ‘trade be- 
tween all the nations of America.—— Daring the past 
eight months there were 256,000 immigrants, against 
221,000 during the corresponding months of last 
year.——Senator Blair has introduced a curious bill 
giving the preference for civil service appointments 
to wounded Oonfederate soldiers over other men 
who have been disloyal. Senator Vance denied 
that there were many wounded Oonfederates in South- 
ern almshouses. Those who were utterly helpless, 

he said, were pensioned by the States. ——The dome 
of the Oapitol was struck by lightning on Wednes- 

day Jast. The shock created a great sensation in 
both Houses of Oongress. One gentleman remarked 
that it had no connection with Presidential lightning. 





GENERAL News —The Paris Court of Appeal has, 
on an appeal from the lower court, reversed the 
decision in the case of M. Wilson which found him 
guilty of complicity in the decoration scandal. The 
Court of Appeal entirely acquits M. Wilson of the 
charges against him.——The French Ohamber of 
Deputies has agreed, by a vote of 290 to 170, to con- 
sider a proposal to authorizs a Panama Oanal loan. 
—tThe Stewart and Tilden will cases have been 
before the courts the past week, and both threaten 
to be long as well as leading cases. ——Mr. Jay Gould 
has returned to this country, and declares that the 
efforts to indict him and Russell Sage for larceny of 
trust. securities were caused by ‘‘a newspaper, a 
cable company, and a woman ;” his friends explain 
that the newspaper is the ** Herald,” the cable com- 
paoy the Oommercial Oable Oompany, and the 
woman one whose efforts to procure a divorce Mr. 
Gould cr his friends have, it is alleged, assisted in 
frustrating. Mr. Gould affirms that there has been 
a direvt attempt to blackmail him in the matter.—— 
The cases brought by Anthony Oomstock against Mr. 
Knoedler, the art dealer, for selling obscene pictures 
have been decided by Justice Kilbreth, who holds 
that only two of the thirty five pictures seized come 
within the meaning of the law. Mr. Knoedler paid 
a small fine and was discharged._—By a fire ina 
theater in Oporto, Portugal, on March 22, about 125 
persons were burned to death. 





THE CHURCH AND THE THEATER. 


E publish on another page interviews with 
some leading actors and theatrical managers 
on the subject of the relation of the church to the 
theater. It is scarcely necessary to say to our 
readers that we do not agree with all that they say ; 
this would, indeed, be impossible, since they do not 
agree with each other. But most discussions of this 
topic have been wholly one-sided. The theatrical 
papers have presented one side, the religious papers 
the other; and neither class of readers has known 
what the other class thought. We are desirous to 
give church readers an opportunity of hearing for 
themselves what some leading members of the 
theatrics] profession have to say for their own call- 
ing. We should be glad to record any illustration of 
equal catholicity on the part of any dramatic journal, 
in giving to its readers what such a critic as Dr. 
Buckley or Dr. Herrick Johnson has to say in con- 
demnation of the modern stage. 

We frankly avow that we heartily sympathize with 
the ¢fforts which we believe such managers as Mr. 
Palmer and such actresses as Mme. Modjeska are 
making, to present to the public pure and healthful 
dramatic entertainments. We believe that the drama 
is a legitimate art—as legitimate as painting, music, 
or fiction ; and that our children will live to see it 
as fully redeemed both from meretricious ir finences 
and from public opprobrium. That some progress 
has been made in that direction during the Jast 
quarter-century is evident from some of the facts 





THE) OHRISTTAN- UNION. 
out criticising in detail the opinions of our guests 
—for we are not accustomed to invite contribu- 
tions to our columnsin order to criticise them—we 
take the occasion to interview ourselves on this sub- 
ject, and’ report here the result of this interview. 

Whatever can be made to promote the moral well- 
being of the community, the church should encourage 
and improve; whatever cannot be made to do so, it 
should endeavor to destroy. The saloon, for ex- 
ample, cannot be made a benefit ; it should therefore 
be destroyed. The theater can be made a benefit ; it 
should therefore be improved. The difficulty in either 
case is no reason for not making the effort. Obris- 
tian faith is good for nothing if it balks at any usefal 
enterprise. We do not, indeed, believe that the min- 
istry can accomplish any good by going to the theater 
and telling their hearers what are good and what are 
bad plays. They can no more be censors of particular 
dramas than of particular books. To denounce either 
a play ora book from the pulpit is only to advertise it. 
Bat they can teach their people, if they know them- 
selves, what are those general principles according 
to which the drama, as other art, is to be measured. 
And they can recognize the drama as legitimate art, 
to be subjected, like any other one, to moral as well 
as to wsthetic judgment; to be approved and ap- 
plauded when good, to be condemned and tabooed 
when bad. If the ministry will do this, they will 
find that the theater is as amenable to the influence 
of an enlightened and catholic moral sense as the 
press or even the pulpit. But it is not amenable to 
ignorant, intolerant, and wholesale denunciation ; 
and it ought not to be. 

It is not the function of the drama to teach moral 
lessons. It may do so incidentally, or even directly ; 
but this is not its function, any more than it is the 
function of painting, music, or fiction. ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Oabin ” is a novel with a moral lesson, and 
‘¢ Tyanhoe ” is a novel without a moral lesson ; and 
both are good novels. A moral lesson neither makes 
nor mars either novel or drama, ‘‘The Drunkard” 
taught amoral lesson directly, and was a good 
drama ; ‘‘ Othello” teaches a moral lesson indirectly, 
and is a good drama ; ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing” 
teaches no lesson, either directly or indirectly, and 
is a good drama. Preaching is the highest of all 
arts ; but itis not the only one. And the actor is no 
more bound to be a preacher than the preacher is 
to be an actor. But neither is it merely the func- 
tion of the drama to amuse. If this were all it 
could do for humanity, we should hardly think it 
worth the saving. Amusement, if it is only that 
aud nothing else, quickly degenerates. Americans 
need amusement; but that is the best which 
does something else than merely amuse; which, 
like billiards, incites skill, or, like Jawn tennis, 
affords exercize, or, like croquet, disciplines patience. 
Like any other true art, the drama should be, not 
merely not immoral, it should be not unmoral. But 
it need not teach a moral lesson. A picture like 
Ohurch’s ‘‘ Heart of the Andes,” a piece of music like 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fifth Symphony,” teaches no moral 
lesson. But, rightly appreciated, it develops the 
moral nature. We are better for seeing the picture 
or hearing the symphony. In other words, we are 
elevated, not merely by truths which reach us 
through the understanding, but by influences which 
reach us through the sensibilities, the emotions, the 
sympathies. It is thus that fiction and thus that the 
drama affects us. 

It is true that we may bave a story like ‘‘ The 
Lady, or the Tiger?” or a drama like ‘‘The Mika- 
do,” that has no moral character, that is simply 
amusing ; for an occasional frolic is always legiti- 
mate. But nothing deserves the name of art which 
has not in it something more serious than mere 
amusement. The real function of the drama is like 
that of the novel—not to amuse, not to excite ; but 
to portray life, and so to minister to it. And as 
virtue and vice, goodners and evil, are the great 
fundamental facts of life, they must, in either serious 
story or serious play, be portrayed. If they are so 
portrayed that the vice is alluring and the virtue 
repugnant, the play or story is immoral ; if so por- 
trayed that the vice is repellent and the virtue 
alluring, the play or the story is moral. The moral 
quality of the play or story does not depend on the 
result—in vice being punished and virtue rewarded. 
Vice is not always punished nor virtue always re- 
warded in actual life. In God’s school neither 
rewards of merit nor a switching follow promptly 
at the end of the recitation. What is essential is 
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of rewards or penalties, our admiration is aroused 
for the virtuous and our abhorrence for the vicious 
act. “Ag You Like It” is not made moral by the 
fact that the usurping duke is converted and the 
exiled dike comes to his own at the end of the play. 
No reward conferred upon Iago could save his char- 
acter from detestation ; nor do we hate treachery 
and cowardice any the more or love nobility of soul 
apy the less because Macbeth in one play and Brutus 
in the other die tragic and untimely deaths. 

The church has no occasion to ask the theater to 
preach ; though if it does preach we have a right to 
demand that its ethical doctrines be pure and high. 
But we have aright to demand that in its pictures 
of life it so portray vice as to make it abhorrent, and 
so portray virtue as to make it attractive. If it fail 
in this, no final ontcome of rewards and punishments, 
conventionally administered at the end, and no 
pruning the drama of profanity or coarseness, will 
save it. If it conform to this fundamental moral 
law of the dramatic art, if it bo so constituted as to 
develop by sympathy the nobler impulses and 
ffections, it may still have vicious elements in it— 
in vulgarity and profanity of phraseolcegy, or in a 
licentious setting, or in excessive sensationalism ; 
which last we take to be the most serious defect in 
the modern drama. But, however unobjectionable 
{t may be in these respects, unless it does actually 
send its auditors away with souls purified and en- 
nobled, as we go from a noble picture or a great 
symphony, it fails of its true purpose and deserves 
condemnation. We approve of the best dramas, not 
because they teach great moral lessons, but because 
it is our deliberate judgment that the drama can 
exercise a moral power over the majority of men and 
women greater than either music, statuary, painting, 
or literature ; greater than any art which is not direct- 
ly and formally didactic. How far the modern drama 
does actually exercise this power we are not prepared 
to say; for though we advocate a discriminating 
use of the drama, we are not sufficiently famil- 
iar with actual plays to express a just general 
jadgment on this point. But we are sure’ that 
there are some plays, and we believe that there 
are many, which conform to this, which is the mora! 
law of all true art. And we think that the church 
makes as great a mistake in attempting to day to 
deny to its members the theater as it did a century 
ago in attempting to deny to them the novel, or two 
centuries ago in attempting to deny to them pict- 
ures and statuary. 








ANOTHER ADVANCE OF ENGLISH 
DEMOCRACY. 


HE latest move of the Oonservative Ministry in 

England is one of those curiosities in politics to 
which outsiders never become quite accustomed. 
While the Conservative party are making a desper- 
ate struggle against granting the manegement of 
their own domestic matters to the Irish, they have 
introduced into the House of Commons a bill for 
local government in England far more radical than 
the L'berals themselves have dreamed of at the pres- 
ent time. The necessity for some measure of this 
kind has been recognized by men of both parties ; 
but the present county organization has so long been 
in Tory hands and represented Tory strength that 
it was expected that the Conservatives would deal 
gently with it, and, in making necessary modift. 
cations, retain as much as possible the old order. 
Beaconsfield taught the Tories in his time to outbid 
the Liberals for popular support, but it was hardly 
expected that so stanch a Conservative as Lord Salis- 
bury would follow his predecessor in this direction. 
It had apparently fallen to Randolph Ohurchill to 
continue the traditions of the Tory Democracy, but 
Lord Salisbury has now given a lesson to his junior, 
and his Ministry have drawn a bill which delights 
the Liberals even more than the Conservatives. 

The meager abstracts which have been sent by 
cable have been insufficient to convey a full and ade- 
quate idea of the details of the measure, although 
they indicate in a general way its scope. The 
changes which it proposes in the local government of 
London and the counties throughout England are 
manifold, and go to the root of things. Readers of 
The Ohristian Union are familiar with the curiously 
antiquated system which cares in a vague and inad- 
equate fashion for the 4 000,000 of human beings 
who now constitute the population of the English 
metropolis. It is proposed hereafter that London 
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ant, with the present Metropolitan Board of Wor 
asa Oouncil. The city proper, which is a very small 
part of the large territory covered by London, is to 
lose its administrative functions, and the police are 
to remain under the charge of the Home Office. A 
similar plan will change a number of the largest 
cities in England, including Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield, and Bristol, into counties ; the gov- 
ernment of the counties is hereafter to be vested in 
Councils, who will have all administrative powers 
respecting county taxes and financial business, and 
who are to be elected either by taxpayers or by popu- 
lar suffrage. One of the curious features of this Tory 
measure is its recognition of woman’s suffrage, all 
women who pay taxes being allowed to vote for the 
members of the county councils. To these councils 
will be intrusted the powers now exercised by the local 
authorities over gas and water works, artisans’ dwell- 
ings, the sale of food and drugs, sanitary conditions, 
and they will be authorized to make advances in aid 
of emigration in all cases where there is good ground 
for the belief that such advance will be repaid. To 
these councils also will be intrusted the oversight of 
lunatic asylums, workhouses, reformatories, and in- 
dustrial schools, and the power of granting licenses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
This looks very like a thoroughly democratic 
measure, which will shift the local government of 
England from the hands of the few to the hands of 
the many, and it was so received by both parties dur- 
ing the explanation of the bill by Me. Ritchie, Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. The Oonsery- 
ative cheers steadily diminished in frequency and 
volume, while the cheers from the Liberals’ benches 
steadily increased. There is a good deal of discon- 
tent among the Oonservatives, as there is a corre- 
sponding satisfaction among the Liberals. But Lord 
Salisbury will undoubtedly bring his party into line, 
and there seems now to be a prospect that the 
Liberals will support the measure, regarding its 
introduction as a Liberal triumph, although under 
Tory auspices. The Liberals are not slow to perceive, 
either, that the application of the principles of local 
government to Eagland will make it impossible to 
resist the application of the same principle to Wales 
and Szotland, and eventually to Ireland. It will be 
practically a recognition of the principle for which 
the Irish are contending, although the measure differs 
essentially from the plan for home rule which Mr. 
Gladstone brought forward. As a piece of political 
strategy the introduction of the Local Government 
bill will confirm and strengthen the position of the 
Oonservatives. It will not be the first time that 
they have successfully outbid their opponents for 
popular support. At the same time it makes more 
clear than ever that the Oonservatives are not con- 
tending for a principle, but for politica) position ; 
that they do not hope to stay the advance of the 
democracy to power, but that they purpose, so far 
as possible, to keep the leadarship of the movement 
in their own hands. Of the wisdom of this policy 
there can be no doubt. Among the Oonservatives 
there are still many who believe in an unyielding 
adherence to the traditions of the past, but the great 
mass of Oonservrtive leaders are not blind to the 
obvious movement of things around them, and do 
not mean to make a hopeless struggle against the 
inevitable. From another point of view the move- 
ment is an extremely dextrous one. Lord Salisbury 
has succeeded in diverting to a certain extent the 
attention of Parliament from the overshadowing 
Irish question and in introducicg other measures 
which make new centers of political discussion and 
interest.. The change in the rules of precedure in 
the House of Oommons was recognized as a necessity, 
and was carried against very feeble opposition, and 
this change has greatly diminished the opportuni- 
ties of obstruction, if it has not wholly removed 
them. The credit of this important measure belongs 
to Lord Salisbury. Equally important is the plan 
matured by Mr. Goachen for the reduction of the 
interest on the pational debt, a measure of great and 
fmmediate importance and profit, which has been 
successfully introduced into the House, indorsed by 
so eminent a financier as Mr Gladstone, and will 
undoubtedly be adopted. To these two measures 
must now be added the Local Government bill, which 
is likely to pass with as little opposition as the other 
bills have so far met. The reform of the local gor- 
ernment of England will also make it’possible for 
the Oonservatives in a logical way to offer a solution 
for the Irish question, which, while it may not be 
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something defiaite and positive. Altogether Lord 





Salisbury has proved himself a political leader of 


great practical sagacity. 





FACTS VERSUS TRUTH. 


VERYBODY has observed that in a discussion, 
if both sides argue by means of similes, the 
argument may continue indefinitely without either 
side being worsted. What is true of the use of 
rhetorical figures is almost equally true of the use of 
mathematical figures. Let each advocate carefully 
select his own statistics, and he apparently sweeps the 
field of all possible opponents. Yet when the oppo- 
nent’s turn comes, we find his intrenchments equally 
streng and his batteries equally commanding. The 
result of itallis a kind of sham battle, in which there 
is much marshaling of forces, much skill, and much 
tumult, yet no one wounded. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the current 
temperance discussion. The advocates of high 
license have one set of figures always at’ command ; 
the advocates of prohibition have another set ; and 
the average reader, when he has heard both sides, 
feels like the old Datch judge, who, in his first case, 
was so thoroughly confused by the convincing argu- 
ments of the opposing attorneys that he resolved 
henceforth to decide all cases without listening to 
evidence. 

Yet there is a remedy for all this. Whenever facts 
appear to contradict each other, it will pay to give 
them a searching re-examination. If one but takes 
the pains to find out the truths which underlie the 
facts, the contradiction ends. 

An interesting example of this has just occurred 
in our inve: tigations of high license. A little over a 
week since, we found in one of our exchanges the 
statement that the Hon. H. G. Harrison, of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, had published in the ‘‘ Tribune” 
of that city official statistics showing that during the 
first six months of high license the arrests for dis- 
orderly conduct had increased forty-eight per cent. 
aud the arrests for drunkenness had increased sixty. 
Sour per cent.! The character of the writer and the 
fact that the statistics were official made it impossible 
to rule out the evidence. The astounding nature of 
the conclusion made it impossible to accept it. Far- 
ther examination wasthe only course. We therefore 
wrote to a Minneapolis correspondert, in whose jadg- 
ment we have the most implicit confidence, asking 
two questions: ist. Are the statistics accurate? 24. 
Has there béen any change in the enforcement of the 
laws? The reply is an interesting document. After 
speaking highly of the character of Mr. Harrison, 
and taking for granted the accuracy of his figures, 
the writer continues as follows : 

I wish that I*might in few words give you anything 
like a fair idea of the transformation that has been brought 
about by the new Police Commission, created by legislative 
amendment of the Minneapolis charter. Under the former 
administration the police service was abominable. Gam- 
bling-houses were running wide open without interference, 
street-walkers thronged the principal thoroughfares and 
made their solicitations in the most open and shamsless 
fashion without molestation, ‘blind pigs” (unlicensed 
whisky stands) did business under protection, for which 
they paid various sums as bribes, and the police system was 
in a state of extreme demoral'zation. The same Legislature 
that enacted the $1,000 license law gave Minneapolis a 
Police Commission, and took control of the department out 
ot the hands of the Democratic mayor and his “ gang.” The 
Police Commission took the reins about April 1,1887, changed 
the principal ¢ fficers, prescribed new rales for the depart- 
ment, and completely renovated the service. When thenew 
high license law came into effect, Jaly 1, the reformed police 
administration had gotten under way, with marked results. 
The s'x months of 1886 were under the old rotten adminis- 
tration. Those of 1837 (as cited by Mr. Harrison) were 
under the Police Commission. 

There were probably twenty times as many arrests for 
fast driving during the second pericdcited by Mr. Harrieon 
as during the firat. But it does not follow that every car- 
riage horse had been transformed into a lightning trotter, 
and that every teamster had become a furious Jehu. We 
had simply entered upon a most novel and gratifying period 
ot law-enforcement. Arrests for drunkenness in 1836 were 
only haph>zard. In 1887 they were systematic, regular, and 
businessliks, The change in the order of the streets at 
night has been very marked. 

The high license laws have done mach in indirect ways 
for the public order. The men who pay $1,000 license co- 
operate with the police in breaking up the unlicensed places. 
Moreover, they have a wholesome respec! for the painsand 
penalties prescribed in the new legislation, and they are 
unwontedly particular in guarding against disorder. I 
believe that at least twice as high a percentage of all cases 
of drunkenness occurring in the city have attention from 
the police and the Municipal Court under the present régime 
as under the less stringent laws and the demoralized police 
service of 1586. 


Accompanying this letter our correspondent sent 





Mr. Harrison’s figures. The pith of it was as follows : 

“ There were at least two hundred less drinking-places in 
1887 than there were in 1886. Yet, if these figures be correct, 
the number of arrests for drunkenness increased more than 
sixty-four per cent. . . : If, then, they increased sixty-four 
per cent. during an actual extinction of fifty per cent. of 
the drinking-places, does it not follow that these arrests 
would increase 128 per cent. if the whole saloon interest 
were wiped out ?”” 

This humorous comment of ‘‘The Tribune” is 
entirely just. The liquor law of Minneapolis, more 
than that of almost avy other city of which we know, 
is wortby of hearty approbation. Under it definite 
‘* patrol limits” are fixed, beyond which no saloon. 
is licensed. Within the patrol limits but one-twelfth 
of the city’s area is included, 20 that eleven-twelfths, 
including almost the entire residence portion, is 
saloon-free. When Prohibitionists assert that one 
fine high-license saloon on a given block will produce 
as many drunkards as three dilapidated low-license 
doggeries, we question the assertion. And when 
they assert that the moral sentiment accomplishes 
nothing which reduces the number of saloons to 
one in five hundred of the population, and banishes 
them entirely from the region of the city’s homes, 
then we can only reply that, if such legislation is 
worthless, it is folly to demand more. 





A MISTAKEN VOICE. 


HE “‘ Voice ” does not believe in applying the 
American plan in determining upon a method 
of attack on the Saloon which will unite all its oppo- 
nents. Itsays: ‘‘And why not apply this same 
brilliant ‘ American plan’ to some other important 
affairs, Dr. Abbott? For instance, let the majority 
of those who are opposed to the domination of Satan 
determine whether the New Theology is the method 
by which to proceed, and then let the minority 
accede to that decision as final. How does that 
strike you, Doctor?” 

Why, bless you ! dear ‘‘ Voice,” that is just what for 
the last two years we have been trying to bring the 
American Board to do. It is now ruled by a little 
coterie in Boston, and the churches who support it 
have not a word to say as to the principles on which 
it shall carry on its work. And we have grown tired 
ourselves, and wearied our readers, with reiterations 
cf the demand that the American Board shall be- 
come a representative institution of the churches 
which support it, that the majority may determine 
whether New Theology sha)l be tolerated or no in its 
missionaries. Aud now that Dr. Storrs has seconded 
this demand, we have turned our attention to other 
issues, in a serene confidence that the American Board 
will adopt, at an early date, the ‘“‘ American plan,” 
and suffer itself to be ruled in its administration by 
the mejority. Masjorities cannot determine what 
opinions are right ; but in co-operative work they can 
and ought to determine what methods should be 
employed. 








THE FULL TIDE. 


NE of Browning’s greatest services to his gener- 
ation in the way of moral impulee is the clear- 
ness with which he has presented the aim of life as 
the development of the individualsoul. Life to him 
medns, above all things, intense and continuous actiy- 
ity: the outflow of the emotions, the grappling of 
thought with the most difficult questions, the answer 
of action to opportunity, and the irresistible impetus 
which a great affection or a great passion gives to the 
whole movement of one’s nature. It seems to be the 
theory of many people that the aim of life is to keep 
out of things, to hold care at a distance, to shun re- 
sponsibility, to getaway from work, to shield them- 
selves from all painful and trying experiences, and 
to spend their days on some quiet island in the great 
stream of human action. Those who hold and act 
apon such a creed defeat the very ends of their life. 
They hold that harbor-bound which was meant for 
the seas; they keep that in the seed which was 
meant to come to flower and fruit ; they imprison in 
the vase the fragrance that was meant for the free 
air. Life is to be sought, not to be shunned ; and 
the things by which it is developed—work, respon- 
sibility, care, great burdens—are to be accepted joy- 
fully, not to be sedulourly avoided. He is the most 
happy servant in whom the greatest trust is reposed, 
upon whose shoulders the weightiest responsibilities 
are placad ; and he ought to be the most unhappy 
servant to whom is given, for lack of capacity, the 
smallest place and the lightest daty. That which 
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more than anything else marks great souls js passion 
for life: an intense and irresistible desire to drink 
the cup to the bottom, to find out all that life has to 
teach, to receive all that life has to give, and to pour 
out in exchange all that there is locked up in one’s 
own soul. The greatest lives have been those which 
have been most completely developed, whose growth 
has gone on without hasting and without resting to 
the very end; and this is the only life worthy of those 
who were born for eternity. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


GAIN a young lady in the Annex of Harvard Uol- 
A versity has distinguished hers: lf, this time by 
outwriting her male competitors, taking, on the merit of 
her composition, ‘‘The Roman Senate under the 
Empire,” the first Bowdoin prize, which is $100; but as 
the prize is offered only to students of the University, 
she was technically deprived of the award. This epi- 
sode is not without its ludicrous side. Two years ago 
a friend of the young ladies offered a prize for the beat 
dissertation on precisely the same subjects, to be awarded 
by the same judges. It chanced this year, by accident 
or otherwise, that the two sets were sent to the judges 
without distivoguishing marks as to the sources whence 
they came. After designating the plece for the prize, 
the j1dges opened the sealed envelope and read the 
name E B. Pearson, but the rule which required the 
class and department of the University to be named had 
not been complied with. This was a surprise, but 
greater was the surprise, after searching the catalogue, 
that the name given could not there be found. At last 
it was ascertained that the name was a lady’s, and, 
astonishing to relate, that one of the judges who has 
etoutly opposed the Annex project, with his associate, had 
actually adjudged the award to a woman! Of course 
the discovery necessitated a reconsideration, by which 
process the young lady was ruled out as not a competi. 
tor, and the prize of $75 was awarded toa young man 
who came next in the order of merit, while Mirs Peer- 
son received $30, the maximum of the Annex priz3. No 
doubt the $70 would be convenient to the young lady ; 
but perhape she will teke more than this worth of satis- 
faction in knockipg $25 from the pr/z3 of the young 
gentleman, at the same time “‘ taking down ” the notion 
of the adjudging professors as to the possibility of 
women. Wecan imagine there was high carnival at 
the Annex when Miss Pearson read her paper, in the 
presence of her associate students, to the Governing 
Committee of ladies. 


The growing tendency in the unritualistic churches to 
make more of worthip in the service is illustrated by 
the new departure at the Central Church, Dr. Dutyen’s, 
in music and in the vespers esch Sunday afternoon. 
Professor Finney, of the New England C nservatory 
of Music, recently from England, is the leader, who was 
a choir boy in Westminster Abbey until his voice 
changed, then the leading baes sirger in 8'. Paul’s 
Cathedral, under the celebrated Dr. Stainer, the organ- 
ist. Mr. Whitney is a master who has great ¢fficlency 
in chofr work. The choir numbers twenty-five, all 
trained voices, studying voca!!zation, theory, and har- 
mony with competent masters. The music sung is from 
the scores used In the cathedral, no sensational music 
being allowed, none of the compositions of flash writers, 
none of the lively melodies of the ditty composers The 
congregation sing three hymns ; the choir sing anthems 
and a few simple responses. The afternoon worship {s 
a veeper service, according to Dr. Duryea’s book of 
vespers recently published, following the revised version 
of Scriptures ; a service dignified, devout, purely devo- 
tlonal—no mere sentimentalism init. It is claimed that 
the choir of the Church of the Advent is the only one 
in Boston capable to do the work of the Central choir. 


Boston people are getting tariff ideas poured upon 
them in showers. There are two clubs, ‘‘Home 
Market” and ‘Tariff Reform,” each sending out 
tpeakers and ecattering literature. Some time since the 
Tariff Reform Club challenged the Home Market Club 
toa public discussion, which challenge was reluctantly 
accepted. Last Saturday evening, in Tremont Temple, 
a large and enthusiastic and intelligent audience gath- 
ered to listen to the two imported disputants for the 
occasion, the Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, Congrees- 
man from Onio, appearing for the Home Market Club, 
and the Hon. Everett B Wheeler, of New York, for the 
Tariff Reform Club, Governor Ames presiding. The 
form of the question was: ‘‘Is the wage-earner bene 
fited by the protective policy as embodied in the 
present tariff?” Mr. Wheeler leading off in the neg- 
ative for three.quarters of an hour, Mr. Butterworth 
following by a reply of equal length, the negative then 
replying for fifteen minutes, the affirmative closing. 
Mr. Wheeler, without affecting oratory, gave facts com- 
pactly put, while Mr. Butterworth was oratorical and 
magnetic. The audience, which was packed with think- 
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ing men, felt at liberty to interrupt the speakers by ask- 

ing questions and by expressions of disapproval. keeping 

within the limits of propriety and decorum. ‘‘ State that 

asit is,” ‘“‘ That is noteo,” ‘* Give the facts,” ‘‘ That is not 
fair ’’—in substance, questions like these were ‘* popped. 
in” plentifally, which embarrassed Mr. Butterworth 
considerab)y; although they did not “rattle” him. 

Each side, doubtless, will claim the victory of debate, 
but many people were there not ag partisans, and those 
whose expressions were heard as they left the hall were 
largely with Mr. Wheeler. I often hear gentlemen 
going to and from their business in the horse-cara in 
earnest and pleasant conversation canvassing the whole 
question, going into the concrete, taking illustrations 
from their trade—clothes, furniture, paints, various ma- 
terials, and imported articles, including spectacle shells 
from France which cost the dealer in Bo: ton $30 a dczsn, 
forty-five per cent. being tariff revenue. There is 
every prospect that the revenue question will get the 
ableat handling that the intelligence in Massachusetts 
is capable of in the next elght months, The discussion 
eannot but be healthful and educating. 


Mo have a new organization, with Eiward Everett 
Hale as President, and such men as E B. Haskell, Ed- 
ward Atkinson, Professor N. 8. Shaler, of Cambridge, 
and others as Vice-Presidents, known as ‘‘ The Massachu- 
setts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship.” This 
Scclety claims to be non-partisan, its obj:ct being to 
disseminate knowledge of the principles of good cit{z3n- 
ship. Commenting upon the S:clety, the “‘ Herald” 
draws a distinction between principles and rights, show- 
{og that it is time to talk about duties, wielding heavy 
blows at the present railroad strike, taking Herod as an 
illustration, who, though cru‘! to the innocents, did not 
do the wicked thing of wantonly corceiving the idea of 
playing s’ck, thus cutting off all the milk trains ona 
great railroad system till, through a wholesale slaughter 
of the children, he had extorted his imaginary personal 
rights. 


At Andover Taeological Seminary the students are 
anticipating with much futerest a course of ten lectures 
on Asfat'c missions by the Rov. E A. Lawrence, to be 
begun on Thursday, Marc» 29, the lecturer having 
gathered his material by personal observation, inspec- 
tion, and s'udy of the su’ j2ct on the field, 


The morning aftsr the death of Caief Justice Waite 
several of the Boston papers, the “‘ Journal” (Rapub- 
lican) among them, suggested the name of Minister 
Phelps as a most worthy successor to the vacant seat, 
all speaking of him in high terms of commendation. 


The historic old church edifice on Ravere Street was 
the scene of an interesting service on Sunday afternoon, 
it being the occasion of the rededication of the struct- 
ure in which, for several years, the Ravere S:reet 
Methodist Episcopal Society has been worshiping, and 
which has recently undergone extensive alteration and 
improvement. The meetiog was conducted by the R:v. 
William Ingraham H ven, the pastor in charge, assisted 
by the Rav. Dr. J. W. Lindsay, presiding elder of the 
Boston district ; the Rav. De. Cradbourne, presiding 
elder of the North Boston district ; the R:v. Mr. Cub- 
bington, asscclate pastor of the church, and the Rev. 
J. W. Hamilton, of Somerville, who preached the 
dedicatory sermon. Tae text was Luke iv., 18 19: 
‘*The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” ’. OBSERVER 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF CHURCHES. 


By Prerer Ross 


OR several years I have had the honor, and an 
honor I esteem it, of being a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the church fn which I worship. I have 
given the duties of the position as much attention as my 
other business would perm{it—fully as much as the aver- 
age trustee. I have become tolerably acquainted with 
church finance, and with the different notions which 
prevail as to the practical part of the proper “ carrying 
on of the work.” I write, therefore, on the secular 
division of church affairs with the benefit of ¢xperience 
and in its light. I write as a trustee, and from a 
trustee’s standpoint. Whether my reasoning be abso- 
lutely correct or not is a matter on which I would not 
care to dogmatizs, The subject is too far-reaching and 
important for any one man to presume to harmon!z3 all 
its details. But it deserves more thought and attention 
than it generally receives, and if this paper should 
awaken an interest in it, its purpose will be fully ac- 
complished. 
It is a common complaint among business men that 
churches are too expensive. It is asserted that they are 
conducted in a hard and loose fashion which is both 
tantalizing and disappointing ; that some new expense 
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business principles do not seem to be understood by 
those with whom their management chicfly lies. In all 
this there is a good deal of truth. A business man, all 
men, in fact, who wish to keep equare acsounts, desire 
to know thecost of any article or any scheme before they 
buy or enter upon it. In a church, however, the first 
great aim is to bring a man in, and then get out of him 
as much as possible. B:fore joining a church (I speak 
of family churches, not sensatfonal ones, if I may be 
allowed to suggest such a distinction) the business man 
makes inquiry as to the amount of pew-rent he will have 
to pay, and shapes his course accordingly. It it plain 
to him that that should be the sourca from which the 
revenue of the church is derived, and as a general rule 
he pays this charge freely and willingly. 

Certainly, if the elements of business entered into the 
management of the church, the recaipts from pew-rent 
would cover its running expenses, or, rather, its running 
expenses would be regulated by the amount received 
from this scurce. Of course, this pew- rent need not be 
collected in the exact form cf stated rents. Some 
churches receive it as weekly offerings and under divers 
other names. But, whatever be its designation, this 
regular income should be sufficient to carry the people 
through all their labilities of salaries, rent, interest, 
repairs, heating, and so forth. Otherwise the church is 
not on a sound business basis. The supplementary fund, 
that which is derived from the collection basket at each 
service, should amount to suffictent to supply the 
deacons with funds and to defray the usual congrega- 
tional donation to the home and foreign missions and 
other schemes of the denomination. If not enough for 
all these, some should be ignored. Were these rules in 
finance to be carried through, churches would not be so 
often a drag upon a few and a drain upon many as at 
present, and even the poorest, contributing thelr share 
to the general burden, could worship jn them without 
losing one fota of their independense or self respect. 
There might be times when some real, urgent case of 
charity would impel a minister to ask for a special con- 
tribution, and when to do £0 would be both just and 
proper. Such calls are made upon kindly disposed peo- 
ple very often. No one in a church would grumble 
at a demand of this sort being made, especially when an 
appeal for money is not a regular part of the pastor’ 
pulpit exercises, as is s0 often the case at present. 

As things go now, however, especially in Jarge cities, 
a very different state of matters is found. The real 
mansgement of churches {s left to the minister, and he 
seems to look upon the male members of the congrega- 
tion as being fair sport. ‘‘ Collection !’ “‘ collection |” 
‘collection !” is dinned into their ears Sabbath after 
Sabbath, and contributions are demanded for all sorts 
of schemes. Then, after the minister gets his ideas 
carried through for a time, the good ladies take a hand. 
They get up a fair, a concert, or a bazar. They form 
the idea of presenting the pastor with a watch, a house, 
a ticket for E irope, a purse, or something else. They 
think the church needs a new carpet, the pews require 
new cushions or a fresh supply of fans, or that the 
Sabbath-school fs badly off for hymn-books. With 
these ladies to think {s to act, and each act requires a 
special «ffort and contribution. Then, again, some 
churches have a mission chapel attached to them, and 
woe be to the man who belongs to such a congregation, 
for his hand is never from his pocket. The chspel is 
always wanting something. Itisinsatiable. It is daily 
crying aloud, ‘‘ Give! give !’ and the more it gets the 
more {it seems to crave. 

I have said that ministers are not business men. 
They, however, think they are. Some of them even 
rank themeelves as experts. I have often heard a 
clergyman, in the midst of his discourse, stop and 
address a few words to the commercial men before him, 
in a style which he believed to be the same as that used 
by one business man when speaking to another. I 
have heard business {illustrations given in the pulpit and 
commercial qualities deecribed. I have noticed, too, 
the air of self satisfaction with which speakers, after 
doing this, have closed their argument as if {t was 
irrefutable. But, at the same time, I have scen a de- 
risive amile steal up into the faces of the very auditors 
to whom the business theories were most particularly 
addressed. Why? Bocause the speakers talked iike 
office-boys. Clergymen should leave purely business 
details alone Their calling does not fit them for it, 
They are not money-makers. It takes a man many 
years of hard, practical experience before he presumes 
to consider himself a real expert in business; but a 
clergyman who has never sp:nt an hour in an office 
except as a visitor, or been ten minutes behind a counter, 
imagines himself an adept. It is, of course, a little bit 
of vanily, and probably arises from the same mental 
combination which leads nearly all men of ordinary 
education to consider themselves first-class editors of 
newspapers. 

Ihave before me a little handbook issued by the: 
minister of au old and popular Presbyterian church in 
this city. It is printed with the view of showing all 
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less also with the purpose of reminding the members of 
how many branches issue from the parent stem. I fear, 
however, that the male members, especially. those un- 
fortunates who are classed as ‘‘ heads of families,” do 
not regard the extent of the field of labor with the same 
complacency as does the minister. In addition to the 
Mission Chepel there are connected with this church 
two Sabbath-echools, a “ Benevolent Society,” a 
** Ladies’ C ty Mission Society,” a ‘‘ Bible Society,” a 
‘* Ladies’ Sewing Society,” a ‘Social and Benevolent 
Association,” a ‘‘ Silver Link Society,” and a concern 
called ‘‘The Pansy,” which seems to be a union of 
littie ladies between four and ten years of age. 

Now, there can be no doubt that these. societies each 
do good. The ladies and the kindly young gentlemen 
who are interested in them would become enthusl- 
astically eloquent on their behalf were even a doubt 
expressed on the subject. But these societies cost 
money, and that money comes mainly out of the pock- 
ets of the aforesaid ‘‘ heads of families.” The repre- 
sentatives of one or other of. these societies are con- 
stantly on the move—I had almost said on the warpath 
—for a donation. They haunt the poor man, in season 
and out of season, buttonhole him, c?j le him, brow- 
beat him, look sour at him, or smile their very sweetest, 
until he is forced to dive into the recesses of his pocket 
and hand over his contribution, as much for the sake 
of being relieved of their presence as anything elac. 
Such persecutions are of frequent occurrence, and the 
aggregate amount which is ex!orted from each victim is 
greater at the year’s end than the amount of his pew- 
rent, the amount which he agreed to pay to give him 
full rank among the members of the congregation. 

But we are told that this is a working church, and 
all these schemes of well. doing must be maintained if 


the congregation is to maintain its honorable position in | 


the denomination. At the same time this particular 
church is gradually drifting into debt. Its income each 
year does not psy its own running expenses. Can buel- 
ness men wonder at this? Would it not be better to 
lop off some of there branches, 80 as to save any upnec- 
essary drain on the stem? Would not the money 
which is spent on these little societies do more good 
were it expended on the direct service of the church 
itself ? Business instincts make me believe it were. 
A gentleman belonging to that church recently told me 
that be paid sixty dollars a year for his pew, and his 
contributions to these little cliques—so he styled them— 
came to jist sixty dollars more. I asked him if he 
would not pay double his present pew-rent if he were 
rot asked to subscribe to these side arrangements, 
and he replied that he would, cladly and willingly, so 
it were all over. 

Thess little societies, ——— form but a few of the 
schemes by which money is wrung from the male 
members of this congregation, which is, after all, only 
a falr example of all popular city churches. As has 
been said, the regular income does not meet the neces- 
sary expenses, so at the close of each fiscal year an 
appeal is made for “‘ genercus contributions” to make 
the accounts balance. Then there are periodical special 
collections for all sorts of things, without the slightest 
forethcu ht as to the wishes of those who, in the long 
run, have to provide the money. 

In all his schemes for drawing money from the 
pockets of the male members the minister fiads his 
most ¢ffective allies among the ladies of the congrega- 
tion. This is singular when we think of it, for the 
women folks are generally shrewd and prudent about 
money matters «xcept when their own dress or personal 
adornment are concerned. But so soon as anything 
comes up in connection with the church, their usual 
instincts are thrown to the winds, and they blindly 
foliow the minister’s lead. Such money as is devoted 
to church purposes, they say, is well spent, and that 
ends it. Forethought, prudence, and management are 
laid on their little shelves, and blind enthusiasm is 
substituted in their room. It is a poor change in the 
long run. 

What is the result of the present system of business 
mansgement, or rather no-management? Simply that 
most of thechurches are half empty. The non-church- 
goers of New York vastly outnumber those who do 
attend at divine worship with any degree of regularity. 
We may build handsome or roomy or comfortable 
structures as often as we please; we may originate 
** seasons of blessing ’’ without number ; we may goout 
into the highways and by ways as frequently as we flad 
it convenient; but the msjority of our churches will 
continue to remain in a half-filled condition, as at 
present, until they are managed with some degree 
of business tact. A church ably managed, with its ex 
penditure regulated each year by the income, and its 
income in fis turn regulated on some fixed principle, 
would command the respect and the attention of all 
business men. It would be atuccess in every way, and 
be much more entitled to the name of a working church 
than any I know of at present, under the alipshod style 





of management which unfortunately prevails. 


OUR EASTERTIDE. 
By Grorce KuinGze. 


E giveth first sweet sleep ; 
Silence, His own to keep, 
After the troubled way 
Of life, and then—transcendent day. 
He giveth first death’s silence, lost in dreams 
Of fair, far things, then—gleams 
Of new, sweet morning, mystified 
‘In all perfected harmonies of glorified 
Fair day ; awakening supreme 
In immortality’s bewildering dream 
Of life perfected. 
He giveth’first to look on ain, and choose 
The colors{which the hand would use 
Along life’s ways 
In touching time’s fair pageantry ; and days 
To read His name 
In every tint of gold or flame, 
Or transient glory, born from hour to hour, 
On cloud ↄx flower, 
And then—to look far past 
Time’s dim prismatic hues upon the light at last. 
He giveth one sweet Eastertide 
To every spirit glorified, 
After death’s sleep ; 
Surprise of rapture, waking from the deep 
Sad night of time, far, far away, 
To a perfected day. 
Life conquered when the Crucified 
Death's hand defied, 
And put aside mortality, to rise 
Victorious to His 1 ative skies, 
That we who eleep, 
And midst immortal longing fall asleep, 
May start exultant from the dream of death, 
' Victorious, ransomed ; time’s hot breath 
Lost in the tide of life He gives 
Who died upon the cross, yet lives. 


ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D. 


By Tue Rev, ALEXANDER MoKenzim, D D.- 


T is not without ‘embarrassment that one can speak 
of a man who is still at work. In the present 
instance this arises from the reluctance to express in 
print the regard and affection which are cherished for 
him whese name has jist been written, while the writer 
is permitted to epj-y a neighborly intercourse with 
him, Bat the publication, not long ago, of Dr Pea- 
body’s work on Moral Philosopby, as well as the fact 
that on the day on which. thie article is dated Dr. 
Peabudy attains the age of seventy-seven, furnishes oc- 
casion for a friendly and informal account of the author, 
who has added to his numerous writings this valuable 
contribution to the science of practical ethics. To 
those who know him it is interesting to see his marked 
characteristics appearing in this treatise. It is almost a 
photograph of the man, or a history of his life. These 
are the principles which he believes and the rules by 
which he lives. 

Dr. Peabody has been fortunate in his circumstances, 
His years have moved on calmly, and with no interrup- 
tion or serious change. This continuity has been of 
advantage to him and to his work. It has helped to 
give him the position and influence which his labors 
have earned. 

He graduated in 1826, and, after a course of theolog- 
ical study, held a college tutorship for a single year, 
when he entered upon hig only pastorate. In the 
refined, intelligent society of Portsmouth he served for 
twenty-seven years as‘a parish minister, when he passed 
by an easy and natural transition to the University, 
where for twenty-one years he was the Preacher and the 
Professor of Chrietian Morals, and where he now holds 
the cflice of an Overseer. It is readily seen that his 
study and teaching have been on the same lines from 
the beginning. The lines have been broad, but they have 
been long and straight. His life has been large. His 
extra professional duties have been abundant. As an au- 
thor, editor, and lecturer he has widened his career and 
enlarged its impressiveness. In hisown hsppy phrase, he 
has had his vocation and his avocation. But, with all 
this breadth, his thoughts have moved in one direction, 
They began in moral and religious philosophy, and in 
those deep and deepsning channels they have run their 
course. 

He has had the further advantage of an excellent 
disposition. His equanimity has kept his mind in 
health. Not readily disturbed, easily contented with 
the conditions of his life, able to erj>y the prosperity 
of others, without covetousness, skillful in taking the 
good of things and casting the bad away, generous in 
sharing his acquisitions with all who have had need of 
them, he has kept himself in that mood of mind and 
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heart which is favorable to sound thinking and to the 
preservation of the mental and spiritual vigor. Serenity 


| fosters good judgment, and goes very far toward 


assuring it, 

To this should be added his excellent physical health, 
with which his equanimity has had something to do, 
both as cause and effect. He has been able to make 
long days and full years. Working easily and cheer- 
fully, the results have been large. Now and then he 
has prudently turned aside, and found in the West, or 
beyond the seas, not recreation merely, but material 
and force for new thought and work. He must have 
had fewer unproductive hours than most men. 

It is evident that such a man as has been described 
will have a large and constant influence. His learning 
and his use of it will make him felt wherever he may 
live. His personal character will multiply this result, 
extending it on every side. Dr. Peabody has had the 
further advantage of a long connection with the U afver- 
sity. Nomen are quicker than students in recognizing 
the power of a superior man and in yielding their homage 
to it. They discern and abhor the thin and the false; but 
to the solid and genuine they pay more respect than 
some of them would be willing to confess. What they 
receive is taken into a growing life and {s carried abroad. 
It means a great deal, therefore, that Dr. Peabody has 
had the entire confidence of the thousands of young men 
who passed through Harvard University while he was 
thé Preacher. They have believed in him. The belief 
has been transmitted from class to class, College 
traditions are not always generous, but they are prob- 
ably as accurate as any of the tales which preserve 
the reputation of public men. Not all the students 
came under his direct influence ; not all elected the 
courses in which he taught. But they have all revered 
him. No one {is greeted with more lusty cheers on 
those occasions when cheering is the witness to popu: 
larity. If there are any who could not give, on the 
instant, a complete explanation of this, there are none 
who do not feel that it isthe proper thing todo. They 
like the man and his name and dfs bearing, and, as one 
expressed it, they “like to see him around the yard.” 
This is honest testimony, and would be prizad by any 
one who was worthy to receive it. 

While there are evident reasons for Dr. Paabody’s 
ir fluence, there are certain indefinable qualities which 
attract and hold men. He is wise and strong, generous 
and genuine, but he is more. To talk with him {s not 
only to have a large respect for him, but to have more 
self-respect. He leaves one whom he meets happier 
than he found him. There are some persons who are 
not unkind or uncivil, who yet have an unhappy way 
of stirring up feelings which you do not like. 8S >me- 
thing in the subjects which they introduce, or their 
comments, or their tone and epirit, irritates and annoys. 
You come to have a dread of them. You know you 
never do your best, or say your wisest thing, when you 
are withthem. You do not doubt their kindness and vir- 
tue, but your amlability is disturbed, and to no good pur- 
pose, We have a vulgar saying which suggestively de- 
scribes these good pecple—they rub you the wrong way. 

Dr, Peabody never does this. You leave him feeling 
that a wise man has thought you worth talkiog with ; 
has thought your opinions worth hearing, your plans 
worth considering, your success worth recognition. In 
a world where most men meet much more discourage- 
ment than they need, and the alr is sharp with criticism 
and cavil, and the ground rough with confilct and con- 
celt, the presence of sucha man is a benediction. Nor 
does he accomplish this by flittery—that is far from 
him ; nor by undiscriminating praise, He knows chaff 
from wheat as well as any man; and he does not let 
one who has filled his arms with tares have his war- 
ran'y for considering them grain. He expresses ad- 
verse judgment in very decided language. But hedoes 
this in a way to help more than to hurt. His use of 
Pagllah is remarkably vigorous, and he uses it without 
fear. When he preached before the Logislature of 
Massachusetts he took as his text, Thou shalt not steal. 
This illustrates the sincerity and directness of his 
speech, whether in public or private. It gives force to 
his words, while the goodness of the man makes one 
willing to hear them and ready to profit by them. The 
designed instruction and incentive are received, while 
the listener has a wiser judgment of himself, with an 
augmented courage and an enlarged purpose. This is 
the result which one who has to deal with young men 
must always keep in view. 

Dr. Peabody can be severe when he will. His gar- 
casm is keen. He does not filnch whhn he draws his 
sharp blade against bigotry and hypocrisy. His cutting 
words have the greater force that they come from a man 
of so large charity, whose ordinary manner is gentle and 
amiable. It is refreshing to see him excited against 
some wrong, and to listen to his sentences of invective. 
It is good to see how much strength of this kind such 
& man possesses and how efficiently it can be used. 
He has a fondness for running words back to their 
origin. Etymology is his pastime. When he gets hold 
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of the essential thought in a word he sends — — 
with precision. His use of words is felicitous. His 
_ translations from the Latin are admirable. But even 
more to be admired is the end to which he turns. his 
words and phrases. He has published so much that 
any one can readily mark his purpose and method. 

Dr. Peabody’s helpfulness is by no means limited. 
With all his cares, his time seems to be at the disposal of 
any one who seeks it. He is seldom too weary to receive 
any one who solicits his counsel, In a large friendliness 
he will become the advocate of the student in whom he 
believes or the cause which he approves. No college 
asks an oration in vain, no anniversary an address. His 
pen and. his voice and time are devoted to the public 
welfare. His benevolence is large and {s practical. He 
is aware that money is made for use, and he uses it. 
This is not from any easy good nature, but from prin- 
ciple. He gives more than his gift. Hear him: 
** Beneficence is a part of justice... . But it is not 
mere alms that conatitute beneficence. . ... Publicalms 
have always a depressing and debasing influence. It is 
commonly said that the pcor are ungrateful for what Ja 
by a strange misnomer called public charity. I have 
no doubt that they are so; if not, they ought to be; for 
there {s no heart in such enforced gifts, grudged as they 
are by the givers, It is only kindness, that is, a recog: 
nition of one’s kind, a manifestation of kindred, that 
wins gratitude, and only the charity with which the 
heart goes, and in which the heart shows Itself, that can 
be of any enduring value.” There is the man, Is it 
any wonder that men bless him as he walks the streets ? 

If Dr. Peabody must be set in a class as a theologian. 
and minister, {t would naturally be with the denomi- 
nation which with reason claims him. But if such 
sfiillation is in any wise restrictive, he would disown it. 
There is no sect large enough to hold him. He moves 
freely among them all, while no one would be willing to 
renounce its claim upon him. His religious thinking 
is definite, but it is wide. Words and forms of words 
might place him here or there, But his spirit would 
refuge to be bound to any place. Many who would 
aiffer from his dogmatic statements, if there was 
occasion to make them, would find themselves in more 
accord with the man than with many to whose formulas 
they give a more complete aasent. With men of a 
spiritual temper, in whose religion there is a good 
measure of heart, who find in Love the summing up of 
the Law and tha Gospel, he fs in sympathy, and auch 
men delight to talk with him and to worship with him. 
They would be glad of his sympathy in their trouble, 
and would leave the world more hopefully if his prayer 
at the bedside had commended the soul to God. It has 
been already suggested that Dr. Peabody's recent work 
isa presentation of theman, The results of wide read- 
ing and protracted study are in it. Other men’s thoughts 
are illumined by his comments. There is seen, also, 
one who has lived in the world, has marked its ways, 
has walked with men, examincd thelr motives and 
methods, looked into their difficyltics, found out their op 
portunities, and hag now set together what he has been 
many years in gathering. The style is eo simple that 
the careless reader may think he knew before what is 
now Offered to him, If he lays the precepts of the book 
by the side of his own living, he will find himself 
mistaken. The book is bright and aprightly. The 
author’s rare wit flashes from {ts pages. One turns its 
leaves with an faterest which incteases to the end. It 
is a good book to study It is a good book to have on 
the table, to be opened at random in a spare moment. 
It is a good book to have where the boy will take li up 
to catch its helpful inspiration. The book means all 
the more to one who knows the man who wrote it. Dr. 
Peabody’s latest book, ‘‘ Harvard Reminiscences,” 
presents hia recollections of those who were officers in 
the College while he was a student and tutor; and, 
while it is a moat interes\{ng account of those men, it is 
also a good picture of himself. Ho reveals himself as 
he describ:s others, and thus enlarges the value of his 
excellent book. 

This sketch cannot be better closed than by De. Pea- 
body's deacription of ‘‘ the character that ought to be ;” 
the character wh'ch his neighbors and thousands of men 
scattered through the world will think the unwitting 
account of himself : 

“There is a repose, @ quietness of spirit, which ix- 
Gicates depth and fullness, which hes no spring-tides 
because {t has no neap-tides, in which devotion has not 
its fitful sojourn but its settled home, {n which not 
man collectively, but individual men, whatever their 
needs or their sins, can always find heart-room, in 
which there is fervor without effervescence, charity 
without favoritiam—a walk with God in which ‘Our 
Father,’ not ‘My Father,’ is the focmula of devotior, 
& walk with men in which the common divine fathei- 
hood is never lost from thought; andin such a soul 
and life we have the most perfect illustration of ethical 
beauty, of spiritual loveliness, of the type of character 
which it w*s Cihrist’s mission to create among men.” 
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THE BUCA DELLA SALVEZZA. 


By Eveanor Lew!s. 


ANY races have left the mark of{their presence 
upon Sicily—Picaician, Greek, and Roman ; 
Saracen, Norman, Spanish, French—who all in turn 
have inhabited the fair island, and all in turn have 
vanished, leaving it at last, as was manifest destiny, 
to be Italian and for Italians, Of the many struggles 
ere this could be effected, Palermo, in particular, bears 
well-defined traces. To say notbing of its earliest days, 
or of those med'sval ones when the belfry of San Glo- 
wanni de’ Eremit! rang for Sicilian Vespers, there are 
later memories, quite as thrilling, of deeds wrought for 
liberty within the span of our own lives. Repeating the 
past, too, Palermitan bells had again a part. to play ; 
and in 1860 the campanile of the Gancla sent out a 
peal that united Sicily once for all against her Bourbon 
kings. 

No one who loves freedom or honors courage ean 
pass unmoved this plain, now shabby, convent church. 
Prelestly robes and: priestly discipline could not efface 
in its brethren the underlying spirit of patriotism ; 
when Italfan unity was in question, they never hesitated 
to lend a hand and prove themselves the “seditious, 
pestilent brotherhood” thelr enemies termed them. 
This same patriotism—a black mark in Bourbon days— 
fa now the'r chief distinction, and in all ways they 
strive to commemorate. it, At one end of the building 
@ marble tablet recalls the fact that here Francesco Riso 
began the rebellion of 1860; while in front, at nearly 
the building’s length from this tablet, is another of 
guch extraordinary appearance as at once to catch the 
eye. Irregular in shape, of white marble, now weather- 
stained, and rimmed with iron, it bears these words : 
Buca della Salvezza—literally, the hole of deliverance, 
of salvation ! 

A longer inscription above states that through this 
opening—for opening it was before the tablet covered 
it, although so small that one wonders howa human 
body could pass through—esscaped two men, Gaspare 
Bivona and Filippo Patti, thus saving their lives and 
achieving one of the most daring deeds in the revolution. 

As I was examining this tablet one day, a crowd 
gradually collected round me. Not that the story was 
now to them, but, with the sympathetic friendliness of 
Italians, they felt fresh interest in what so deeply inter- 
ested the forestiere. In unison with my silent transla- 
tlon they softly read out the inscription ; and as, with 
one Anal glance, I was turning away, a stout shopkeep:r 
politely addressed me: ‘‘ Since these things interest the 
signora, it may also interest her to know that those 
prodé (gallant one) still live.” 

‘«What !” I exclalmed—for the heroes of such an 
achievement seemed almost as mythical as Greek godse— 
‘* what | they are actually alive ? they are here, in Pa- 
lermo ?” 

Even so, slgnora mia, Fillpp> Patti, it {s true, 
lives somewhat out of the way, but Bivona {fs right her». 
in the hand, as one maysay. He isa wonderful fellow, 
signora ; calland see him. He will tell you things to 
open the eyes wide, and the things will be true, more- 
over,” 

It seemed to me I could hardly do better than follow 
the advice thus franklv given, and that same evening 
[ sought out the hero. I found him at home—a home 
which, like himself, bore witness to the changed estate 
of Italy—being the old Convent of Santa Anna, now sec- 
ularized. Here, by the flaring Zucerna, surrounded with 
his family, he sat—a man somewhat over fifty, spsre, 
of medium height, limping slightly as he rose to meet 
me, yet still alert; with dark eyes, gray hair and beard 
that once had been dark as the eyes, and a rost mobile. 
animated physlognomy. It was easy to see that Nature 
had filted bim both to act courageously and to be ready 
of resource in emergencies, 

**'You know about Francesco Riso ?” he at once 
began ; ‘ well, it was he that first set the ball of revolu- 
tion rolling here. He was head and front of the move 
ment—capo della Rivoluzione. Wehad borne and borne 
with those Bourbon pigs, and now, be sald, it was time 
toact So he planned what he should do; and one 
eveniog elghty-nine of us got together to do it.” From 
this beginning the story was told with all the brillfant 
picturerqueness that Itallan speech and gesture can give 
But as these cannot be reproduced on paper, and his own 
narrative would be too long for The Christian Unton’s 
limits, I reluctantly condense it in third person. 

Francesco Riso, then, a fontaniere of Palermo, with 
eighty-elght other citizans, began the rebellion of 1860 
On the evening of April 8 they concealed themselves in 
the Gancia, in‘ending to sally forth at dawn and take 
possession of the public bulldings—the Z:cca and Fi- 
napz3—in that quarter. At the same time their friends, 
acting in concert, were to attack other important points 
jin the town. The bell of the Gancla was to be the sig- 
nal, the tricolor thelr badge, and their watchword, Viva 
? Italia, ¢ la liberia, 
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It was a well-formed plan, and should have succeeded. 








But while the patriots were in hiding a traitor had gone 
to Maniscaleo, the Director of Police, and revealed the 
secret ; time, signal, names, all. Speedily troops filled 
the Piagas Marina, cannon were placed fronting the 
Gancla, guards were stationed at the rear, and, so far 
as the eighty-nine popolant were concerned, the revolu- 
tion was ended before it was begun. Nevertheless, they 
fought gallantly, and, intrenched in the Gancla, main- 
tained themselves iully two hours ; until, mauy being 
killed, and Riso himself mortally wounded, the surviv- 
ors sought such safety as they could. The majority, 
against Bivona’s advice, took refuge among the rafters, 
between the ceiling and roof of the church, where they 
Were soon found. Some sprang dows among the sol- 
diers, and tried to cut their way through ; many were 
killed ; hardly one escaped. Those who of their own 
will surrendered, and those who were taken by force, 
were one and all marched out to Porta San Glorgio a 
few days later and fusilladed, ameng them the old 
Giovanni Riso, whose sole crime seems to have been his 
paternity. His son Francesco was removed to the 
hospital, and there, April 27, died from his injuries, 

Meanwhile, Filippo Patti had joined his fate with 
Blvona’s ; and their eacape may be fairly credited to 
the latter’s astuteness and steady nerve. First of all 
they fled to the campanile, or bell tower, but, perceiving 
that the convent was surrounded, and safe descent 
would soon be impossible, they clambered down to the 
roof. Thence, looking through a skylight, they caught 
sight of two monks below upon thelr knees praying. 
A rap upon the glass instantly directed upward two 
frightened faces, but no other response was made for 
some time, the monks evidently fearlng that the in- 
truders were spies, Finally, however, they pointed to 
the window, and made signs that if it were open it 
might be possible to climb down by the cornice and 
woodwork. 

Blvona waited for no more. With a blow of his fist 
he broke the glass ; and, although the blood gushed out 
from a severed vein, he managed with one hand and 
his teeth to knot a handkerchief tightly round it, and 
then swung himself down, followed by Patti. By this 
time the monks had vanished, but were soon found in 
one of the side chapels, praying to all the salats for 
safety. The fugitives made it clear that they were not 
sples, even though to be friends was, in this crisis, 
almost as fatal. But they were companions in misery, 
and here, at least, was no fear of betrayal. 

From the body of the church they went to a small 
to-m at the opposite end from the high altar, where 
the worshipers’ chairs were stored when not in use. 
Hastily opening a lane through the mass, they crawled 
in, twisting themselves somehow among the chair-logs, 
anyhow, indeed, s0 only as to be out of sight, and as 
far from the front as possible, Then the monks re- 
placed the wooden files in front of and above them, 
shut the door, and returned to their praying. It was 
well they had hastened, for In less than half an hour 
more the soldiers entered. Little of the Gancla eacaped 
search ; they even plunged their bayonets at random 
among the chairs, but luckily hit no one, and afler 
several trials went away. 

In this cramped and painful confinement they 
remained until the third day. At the close of the 
second, the convent, being now deemed empty, was 
locked up, although as yet strongly guarded without. 
Riassured at last by the silence, half dead, moreover, 
from hunger, thirat, and cramp, this small remnant of 
Francesco Riso’s army came out from its hiding place 
into the church. The first thing they saw was the holy 
water font—as good luck would have it, half full; and 
this they drained to the last drop. ‘‘ Never was water 
more truly blessed,” sald Bivona—“ acqua benedetta, 
sicuro |” 

Now, in thelr long concealment under the chairs 
they had been considering what better refuge there 
might be, and had remembered a vauit opening by a 
trap-door into a room used asa vestry. Here the con- 
ventual dead were laid away, each on his shelf, 
although otherwise unccffined ; and the probabilities 
were that no one would seek the living in such com- 
panionship. Accordieagly the semi-dead pried up the 
ponderous fron-shod door, and intrusted themselves to 
those who were wholly dead. 

Just below the ceiling of the vault were several small, 
heavily barred windows opening upon the street ; and 
as the sounds of life, the fresh epring air, came pouring 
through, thecaptives were roused to new exertions. To 
atay where they were was to die of hunger ; they could 
no more than die if discovered, and so resolved to take 
the chances. They were feeble from long fasting, still 
they managed to pile the good brothers of the Gancia 
one above the other, until from this standpoint of mor- 
tality they could reach up to the windows. The man 
who looked out first promptly dodged, for right before 
him, up and down the street, were pacing the sentinels, 
and at each end of the building was stationed a guard. 
But, watching their chance as the sentinels passed, they 
contrived to make signals to the women in an oppoalie 
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café. They were seen, they were understood, and all 
‘were eager to help. 

Their first, most pressing need was food, and this was 
adroitly conveyed to them by a cab-driver. Quite as 
by chance, he stopped his cab close to the window (there 
‘was no sidewalk to interfere); again as by chance, several 
people stopped in front of the cab, talking busily to- 


. Thus screened, he thrust in at the window, not 
only a roll of bread, but also a short, pointed fron bar. 
If they coula only manage, he said, to make a hole in 
the wall, they might rely upon their friends without to 
conceal the escape. Oertain signs were agreed upon, 
and with this the friends hastily parted. 

Patti was at first quite overcome from weakness and 
fatigue, and wept bitterly ; but the greater the peril 
the wirler, the more tensely strung, grew Bivona. He 
cheered his companion, and, refreshed by the bread, 
they set to work, aiding the slow chisel with their hands, 
until, on the fifth day, the outermost stone lay loose in 
ite socket. They had kept their friends posted as to 
the progress made, and now, after a few moments’ rest, 
signaled that all was ready. 

The street had b2en quite peaceful until now, when 
suddenly two women began to quarrel, their friends 
took sides, and a great hubbub rose. An officer passing 
by stopped a moment just before the window, and Bivona 
heard him say to a friend : ‘‘If there were a conspiracy 
you may be sure these maladetie (accursed women) 
would be in it ; they arealways ready fora row.” Then 
he passed on, little dreaming that the conspiracy he 
dreaded was actually there. 

Simultaneously with this disturbance, at the crossing 
most remote from the hole, two large carts, loaded with 
straw, managed to run into each other. The wildest 
confusion ensued ; the drivers cursed, threatened, came 
to blows ; the bystanders rusked in, and, sympathetic- 
ally, began to fight; those accursed women j>ined the 
fray, screaming loudest of all ; in fact, as Bivona said, 
they had a devil of atime. Guards and sentinels gath- 
ered hastily to separate the combatants and clear the 
streets ; such a crowd, they thought, was dangerous, it 
might lead to an insurrection ; and while the friends of 
order were thus laudably engaged at one end of the 
Gancia, at the other, feet foremost, appeared Filippo 
Patti. Half way out, he stuck, and insisted that Bivona 
should help him back. 

“No,” sald the latter; ‘‘tocome back now means 
death for both of us; but you must go, even if you go in 
pleces.” So saying, with all his might he pushed, while 
those without pulled; and in this manner, although 
badly scarified in the passage, he emerged into the street. 
Then came Bivona, who, being of slenderer build, and 
going head foremost, got through allright. As they 
appeared, the women covered them with their clothes, 
hustled them behind and through the crowd, across the 
street, and from one friendly house to another, until 
they reached the open country. 

So adroitly was all this managed that the soldiers, 
occupied with the disturbance below, had not even a 
suspicion of what was happening. Nosooner. however, 
were the fugitives safe, than—to quote a Palermitan 
writer, “ there ceased as though by magic the confusion 
of the carts.” The drivers recovered their temper as 
unexpectedly as they had lost it; the bystanders grew 
amiable and jolly; the horses trotted on, the sentry 
resumed its march. All was as before—with one ex- 
ception. In the stone wall of the Gancia, like an eye 
looking out from its vaults, was a small, irregular opening. 
How had it come there? Strange to say, no one could 
tell. The people gathered round, apparently as aston- 
ished as the sentinels. 

** Most holy Virgin ! how should they know anything 
about it? They had been watching the straw carts. A 
piece must have fallen out of the wall while they were 
not looking ! Diavolo ! Dio Santissimo !’'—thus invoking 
the two strongest authorities ! ‘‘ Nobody has seen any- 
thing !” 

— than this the most rigid oroes queationing failed 
to elicit. There had been an escape—so much was cer- 
tain ; and eince Bivona and Patti had not been found 
before, it was agreed—rightly—that they were the fugi- 
tives. Bivona’s wife and children were treated with 
much severity by the police ; but as they really knew 
nothing of his movements, they could answer no ques- 
tions. 

And so matters went, until, on May the 11th, not quite 
a month from that heart-breaking struggle in the 
Gancia, there landed at Marsala—Garibaldi and his 
Ttousepd! By the 25th they had reached Misilmert, 
and the 27th saw their triumphal] entry into Palmero. 
A few weeks later they entered Messina, then, cross. 
ing over to the mainiand, continued their victorious 
march upward, until, at Capua, October 28, the cam- 
paign was ended—Italy was free ! 

And Bivona? He had joined Garibaldi, as a matter 
of course, and fought with him bravely, as one may 
suppose. After a while some chronic ailment disabled 
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the last ten years he has struggled with iliness, poverty, 
and the charge of a large family. Such is the way— 
says Signor Salvo—that one’s country pays its debts. 

Yet something can be urged for poor, debt-oppressed 
Italy. She pays thus, only too often, because she is 
unable to do otherwise. And, despite his barren pen- 
aston, Bivona can still say, with all the fire of patriotism 
that first led him to rebel, ‘‘ Viva Italia! viva ls 
liberta 1” 


THE CHURCH AND THE THEATER. 
THE VIEWS OF THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION. 
By 





P. T. Barnum, 
Mme MopJEska, 
A. M Pauuer, 
HARRISON GREY Fiske, 
CouonEL VAIAu E, En. 
GABRIEL HARRISON, 
CHARLES FisHeEr. 


FEW weeks since The Christian Usion gave 
A expression to its opinions on the drama, main- 
taining thet the tteater was not deserving of wholesale 
condemnation. We have submitted this editorial to some 
representative actors and managers, and at our request 
they give herewith to our readers. in interviews with 
a representative of The Christian Union, their views on 
the subject of the Church and the Theater. The Hon. 
P. T. Barnum needs no {introduction to our readers; 
Mme. Modjeska, the Polish actress, is the leading female 
impersonator of Shakespearean characters in this coun- 
try ; Mr. A. M. Palmer fs the Manager of the Madison 
Square Theater, New York, which, both in mors) and 
artistic qualities. stancs second to none in the city; 
Harrison Grey Fiske is the Secretary of the Actors’ 
Fand of America, and editor of the ‘‘ Mirror ;” Colone) 
William E. Sinn is the Manager of the Brooklyn Park 
Theater, the principal theater of that city; Gabriel 
Harrison is an old ex-theater manager and actor, and 
now a professor of elocution in Brooklyn ; and Charles 
Fisher is an old actor who has played in legitimate 
comedy at Wallack’s Theater, and is now connected 
with Daly’s Theater, New York, which is without a 
superior in its stock company. There are thus repre- 
sented here the views of the star, of the stock company, 
of the manager and the dramatic critic, and of the dra- 
matic teacher on this subject. Our own views will be 
found editorially expressed on another page. 


THE HON. P. T. BARNUM: 


‘TI have always been in favor of healthy dramatic 
entertainments. When I began at the old Barnum’s 
Museum, corner of Ann Street and Broadway, we first 
had lectures on various subjects in the lecture-room ; 
then we introduced pantomimes, and finally we had 
dramatic performances. Eventually I had a first-clacs 
dramatic company, and we pleyed Shakespearean 
pieces. But even in Shakespeare there is profanity, 
and that I would not allow, beeause there is no occa- 
sion for it even in the great master of the drama. We 
struck out the profane words and phrases wherever 
they occurred, 

**Among other plays we produced ‘Ten Nights 
in a Barroom’ and ‘The Drunkerd.’ The acting in 
the latter play produced such an effect on the audiences 
that many wanted to become total abstainers. We had 
temperance pledges which were signed by many of 
the auditors after the performances. 

** About this time I had a museum in Philadelphia. 
There was a prominent clergyman of that cliy, the 
Rev. Stiles Ely, the editor of the ‘Presbyterian,’ 
whom I engaged to dramatize, for the Museum, Gold- 
smith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield.” This gentleman was 
not a dramatist, and his play was not at full of stage 


‘effects as it might have been, but it was a very fair 


play. The church and the drama were certainly united 
for once, for Dr, Ely came to the museum and spoke to 
the audience. He believed that, if plays were free from 
immoral objections, the stage was an educator. After- 
wards the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ was produced by 
William E. Burton in New York. I went over to see 
it, and I was astounded to find that it was full of swear- 
ing. It was very objectionable on that score. I won 
dered if Goldsmith had introduced so much cursing in 
the book, a copy of which I soon procured, and was 
agreeably astonished to find that there was not a pro- 
fane word in the work. I put the play in its unobjec- 
tionable form on the boards of my New York Museum, 
and it had a great run. 

**There hes been a great moral improvement in the 
drama. Forty-five years ago, after every tregedian 
had appeared in his play, there was always an after- 
piece, and that afterplece was of the most vulgar 
description. It was a farce full of swearing, vulgarity, 
and double entendre, ‘There is nothing in the drama 





him for active service, and a emall pension was assigned 
him. Smal! as it was, \t room ceased to be paid ; and for 


itself that is objectionable ; the question is, What does 
he play teach ? I know there are quite a number of 
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French emotional dramas, but I do not approve of them, 
and I don’t believe in them. Plays should tend to 
make one feel cheerful, not sad. The Frenchman said, 
‘If I could be allowed to write the ballads of a nation, 
I would not care who made its laws.’ I would say, if 
I could be permitted to furnish the amusements of a 
nation, I would not care who made its laws. There is 
more formation of character, more taught, through 
amusements than through any other branch of human 
culture. The amusements of a nation are calculated 
either to elevate or corrupt that nation.” 

** Dr. Buckley, of the ‘Christian Advocate,’” ob. 
served the interviewer, “ has objected to plays because 
they show the various phases of vice,” 

There must be both vice and virtue in a play,’ 
replied Mr. Barnum, ‘‘ and the dramatist must see to it 
that vice does not triumph ; that would be teaching bad 
morals. When the consequences ef vice are shown 
and good morals are taught, that is all right. Let the 
play illustrate Emerson’s saying that no man in doing a 
wrong can wrong another so much as he wrongs him- 
self. 

** But the primary object of going to the theater is for 
relaxation, recreation. We don’t want to be working 
always. I don’t believe in looking at the world asa 
vale of tears, and thinking it isa pity we were ever 
brought into ft. If wemake a proper use of it we will 
find that it isa very cheerful world. The object of 
the theater should be to give us pleasing relaxation, to 
make us laugh. The man who causes another toemile 
isa benefactor. The noblest effort is that of making 
others happy. But there it no real happiness in sin or 
sinful plays. Thore who desireto see the theater re- 
formed should take courage ; it is Infinitely better than 
it was in the days of the old Park Theater, which the 
fathers and mothers of the present generation used to 
attend. In those deys the Park and the other leading 
theaters had a third ver which was designed especially 
for Anonyms and her friends. How such a thing could 
be tolerated seems strangeto us now. All things con- 
sidered, it is not surprising that good people objccted to 
the theaters of those days. There was an open bar at 
the back of one of the galleries, to which the auditors 
could repair and drink all they wanted. It is needless to 
say that the theaters, in these and other respects, have 
changed very much since those days. Actors are a 
better class of men than formerly. The old actors were 
hard drinkers, and many a time some favorite actor 
would fail to appear before an audience on account of 
overindulgence in drink. At the present time our actors 
could not afford todo such a thing. They cannot be 
intemperate, because it turns their heads and deprives 
them of the power of being good actors. Their man- 
sgers will not allow them to disappoint audiences. As 
for circus performers, they cannot attend to their busi. 
ness at all if they drink—even a little. They would be 
liable to tumble down and break their necks ; in leap- 
ing, running, jumping, etc., they must be very careful.” 

MME. MODJESKA ; 

“ Tcannot say that I notice auy marked moral progress 
in the drama. In the absence of stock companies it is 
hardly to be expected that there will be any marked 
moral progress. You have four theaters in New York— 
Daly’s, the Madison Square, Lyceum, and Wallack’s— 
that have stock companies and that are doing good 
work, but the great majority of managers feel obliged 
to produce those plays that bring the most money, and 
such plays are by no means the best, either from a moral 
or artistic point of view. In other cities there are no 
stock companies, “Stars” play one after the other in 
rapid succession. This week you will see such great 
actors as Mr. Booth and Mr. Barrett, who will be fol- 
lowed by some production like ‘A Rig Baby,’ or some 
very objectionable burlesque. The crowd is more 
amused at ‘A Rag Baby’ than it fs instructed by the 
Shakespearean plays produced by Booth and Barrett. 
Iclaim that here, as abroad, there should be theaters 
supported, or helped to a certain extent, by the Govern- 
ment. Then the drama, being recognized and fostered 
by the Government, would be put ona higher plane. 
The star actors come and go #0 quickly under the pres- 
ent system that at the end of a season persons have a 
very confused idea of the plays and the players they 
have seen. Some audiences, too, display an astonishing 
amount of ignorance even In regard to the great master 
of the English drama—Shakeepeare. This want of in- 
telligence in the auditor is very distressing to sensitive 
players. 

“ There ought to be State-eupported theaters where 
good plsys would be properly produced, for the reason 
that it is sgatust human nature to expect a manager to 
lose money, as he generally will do, in striving to educate 
the taste of the public. The newspapers can do much 
toward forming a taste for worthy plays, and if they 
made a united effort sgainst the dramatic trash we see 
on the boards it would soon cease to be popular. The 
fact is that the American people work too hard ; they 
work so hard that they do not seem to have time to en- 





joy the theater in an artiste way—they seem rather to 
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seek it, when they are jaded and 1 tired. ont -with. work, 
simply for relaxation. Hence these boisterous, frivo- 
lous plays find favor. The fact is that a really good, 
moral play will not draw the crowd. 

‘The claim of the Rev Ds. Buckley in his book 
against the dra=x.a, that plays are bad because they show 
up ceriain vices, is of course ridiculous. In plays, in 
novels, in Sunday-school books, even in the stories of 
the Scriptures, the good and the bad must be put in 
contrast; but in plays, as in novels, the bad must not 
predominate, nor seem to predominate, and virtue and 
goodnees must triumph in the end. 

**T do not like the French emotional dramas I 
think most of them have an unwholesome influence on 
the audience, and I belfeve they are bad for the players. 
I confess that I play in one of such dramas, but it con- 
tains a moral lesson, though I am afraid the spectators 
cease to be interested when that point in the play is 
reached. 

** As to the stage {iself, there is lees evil among actors 
than people suppose. It is dangerous for an excitable 
young girl, not surrounded by proper influences, to be 
trained for such a life Buta pergon of strong charac- 
ter would be as safe there as in many other positions, 
The weak-minded, foolish, sentimental young woman 
is just as able to meet with disaster from the ir fluences 
surrounding mercantile, manufacturing, or office life 
as she is on the stage. The life of the ambitious, con- 
scientious actress is full of hard work. No sooner has 
she adopted one style of acting with one manager than 
she may be obliged to j>in another company and there 
receive au entirely diffarent style of training. And this 
is another thing that retards the artistic progress of the 
drama The uncertainty of actors having employment 
is another reason why we should have State-supported 
theaters. A manager employs a company of twelve 
persons After a while he produces another play in 
which only six persons are required ; he discharges half 
of his ecmpany. and they drift away to oue place and 
another seeking employment. Piaying in different 
styles of plays is not bad for the actor ; it develops his 
genius ; but the uncertainty of employment is demoral- 
izing. Ifhe knew he would be regularly attached to a 
theater for a long period of time, he would take greater 
pride in hia work, he would have his family near him, 
and he would try to advance steadily in his art. Hence 
State-supported theaters would be good for both the 
public and the ac’ 

A M PALMER, 
Manager of the Madison Sqaare Theater, New York 
City : 

‘*] think that the sexlor editor of The C aristian Valon 
has presented a basis upon which the stage and the 
church can unfte, which heretofore has not been pre- 
sented from such asource. The fashion is to mix up 
all theaters indiscriminately ; those who like the theater 
praise it indiscrimtoately, and those who disi{ke it con- 
demn it indiscriminately. Men acquainted with the 
stage, like myself, have always insisted that this is a 
great injustice. There are theaters and theaters, thre 
are plays and plays. Noman who knows the theater 
will deny that there are some theaters and some plays 
which are harmful. But there are others which, far 
from being harmful, are positively beneficial. It would 
not be modest in me to make any special references. 
The church and the Christian ministry are rightly 
enough admitted by all of us to be our moral guides 
and teachers, and, if they will wisely criticise the 
theater, good will be done both to the stage and the 
world, Iam glad tosee what the Riv Dr. Abbtt has 
done in reference to this matter. The Riv. De. Warren, 
rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, whose chuich 
I attend, is also dolag something in the same direction. 
Instead of sweepingly condemning the stage, let the 
pulpit point out the good »ud the bad. Ina little 
church paper published by Dc. Warren he has under- 
taken to do that sort of thing. It is too late for the 
Christian Caurch to undertake to taboo the theater ; it 
can regulate the theater very largely by its patronage, 
if it chooses to do so, as I have always maintained. The 
manager is largely dependent upon public taste, and if 
& public taste can be created for moral vlays—I mean 
Plays of a high and elevating character—it is easier for 


the manager to supply those plays than the other kind ; 


and there is infinitely more satisfaction to any manager 
who respects himself in producing such plays. The 
church fs a great moral regulator; why should it not 
Tegulate one of the most imvortent features of our Hife, 
the means of amusement? Why should it oppose 
& uusement and not regulate it? It undertakes to re- 
strain almost everything else in life ; why should it ‘not 
restrain and regulate the stage by creating a healthful 
and proper taste for good things ? 

** I do not agras with Mme. Modjeska that we need 
theaters suopocted by the Stete. That could not be 
done, for seversl reasons unnecessary to give here, 
besause such 3 plan is wholly inconsistent with our 
iastitu:tons. La my optalon, waa fs necessary is the 


Greailon of a rehaed taste, l believe tt ts largely la the 








power of the Christian Church to create and regulate 
taste, if Dr, Abbott's ideas can be carried out, it will 
not be long before we shall have plenty of people pat- 
ron'zing the best theaters, and have the best theaters for 
them to patronize ” 


COLONEL WILLIAM E SINN, 


Manager of the Park Theater, Brooklyn : 

‘¢ The moral progress of the theater has been, I think, 
more marked than progress in any other direction. 
Twenty yoars ago there was not a theater In the coun- 
try that did not have a spscial gallery set aside for 
women without escorts, and attached to each tler there 
were barrooms. If a first-class theater should now 
have a barroom run by the management, the enterprise 
would be killed at once. In fact, the law which pro- 
hibits the sale of liquor in places of public amusement 
‘was passed about fifteen years ago, at the earnest solict- 
tation of theater managers. In the matter of plays we 
are advancing, a1 science and, as I belleve, theology 
are advancing. In the blood-and-thunder drama of the 
old days there was a great deal of profanity, but the 
knife has baↄen spplfed to such plays, and the morals 
even of that kind of drama are better. The great music 
halls of New York have ceated to exist. Iu those 
places there used to be ‘‘ pretty waiter-girls,” the free 
sale of Ifquor, wine-rooms, and a variety show. Now 
you cannot find a variety theater of that kind in the 
country—except in the lowest dives. Those saloons, 
to a certain ex‘ent, affzcted the standing of the regular 
theaters; they were all classed together by people who 
did not know any better. The public are indebted to 
the regular theater-goers, who shut up this class of 
places. 

“1 do not think that the public loses much hy the ab- 
sence of stock companies, as argued by Mme. Modjeska. 
Her own company is a cirefully selected company, 
and can produce Shakespearean plsys much better than 
any ordinary stock compiny would. The public is the 
great discriminator as to plays If we produce a play 
with a bad moral the public will stay away. And yet 
a play at one of our leading theaters in Now York has 
lately proved a failure because the badness was cut out 
of it. In Paris the original version was witnessed by 
crowds ; but it would not live here a week played as it 
was in Paris. The public can discriminate between 
good and bad plays by remaining away from those that 
do not point a moral. There are some plays, however, 
that are good for their laughter provoking qualities 
without regard to any lesson they teach. 

**] should be glad to see ‘moral criticisms’ in the 
religious press. The church has never understood the 
theater ; let them come and see us. and not, as hereto- 
fore, take the theater on hearsay. Mc. Baecher attended 
my theater. I remember he once refused my offer of a 
private box, taking his seats in the center of the house, 
and remarking, ‘I want my people to see me’ His 
argument was that the only way to make the theater 
better was to patronizs that which was good. The 
theater has always been kind to the church, and has 
extended help to ecclesiastical and benevolent institu- 
tions ; certainly that has not been done for the trade we 
get from that direction. 

**In a book written sgainst the theater by the Rev. 
Dr. Buckley, the editor of the ‘ Caristian Advocate’ (so 
the interviewer informs me) he says that some of the 
old comedier—the ‘ School for Scandal,’ ‘Sane Stoops to 
Conquer,’ and others—are not fit to b> rea’ aloud toa 
man’s wife. That is true, But if D:. Buckley had 
written with knowledge, he would have fouad out that 
plays are not produced on the stage as they are written. 
You would not dare to play the old comedies as they 
are written. Take Shakespeare’s plays—the actiag 
editions contain nothing offznsive. In ‘ Hamlet’ there 

are gross allusions, particularly in the play scene. that 
you never hear uttered upon the stage. We woald not 
dare to play ‘ All’s Well that Eads Well,’ ‘ Trollus and 
Cressida,’ and other standard dramas, as they are 
written. Why is it that clergymen and well-educated 
Christian people will read Shakespeare, unabridged, 
centaining these gross allusions, and refuse to see the 
plays at the theater where these gross speeches are not 
allowed to be uttered ?” 


CHARLES FISHER, 
of Daly’s Theater : 

** The theater now, as ever, alms to amuse the public, 
There is, however, to-day a delicacy of expression in 
p'ays that we had not in the time of Burton In 1852 
Burton produced leading old comedies in which there 
were many oaths and indelicate expressions. In Daly’s 
Theater the plays are edited by Mr. Daly himself, and 
he expunges every improper expression. I do not think 
the moat fastidious moral or religious person eould have 
his feelings shocked by anything he might hear at 
Daly’s. The German farces which are produced in 
translation may contain coarse expressions in the origi- 
nal, but not in the translation. Thess farces are nothing 
like ‘ Camille’ and the French drama; which are founded 





on indelicate eubjects) The great advantage the stock 
companies 0! to-day bave over those of other days te that 
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the suburban populatlon often get a perfect represents- 
tion of some good play. In the old times this wa: im- 
possible. ‘You could not run a piece over two or three 
nights or a week. Now we can produce a play a hun- 
dred or two hundred nights and plav it in the provinces 
as it was played in New York. This was impowtble 
with the old stock companies. There are plenty of good 
plays. Where is there any immorality in any of 
Sheridar Knowles’s plays ? Bulwer Lytton’s bistorical 
play, ‘Richelteu,’ is admirable, and his ‘Money’ ts 
just as witty as the ‘School for Scandal,’ and without 
indelice-y, A clergyman, the Rav. Mr. White, wrote 
‘The King of the Commons,’ and the play of Mr. 
Boker, ‘ Francesca di Rimini,’ is a worthy production. 
The indelicacies of which people complain were not 
indelicactes in the time of Shakespeare, and the plays 
were vlayed before the most refined people. Even in 
the West you could not produce such plays as they are 
written. Expunge the indelicate passages and you have 
agreat play. But there will always be some clergy- 
men who will not countenance dramatic performances. 
In my early days (I am an Esgitshman) my grand- 
father played h's company in twelve towns, staying a 
month In each town. In the audiences I have often 
counted half a score of clergymen who witnested our 
performance At that time there wae no feeling against 
the theater. Then sprang up the great ‘Oxford move- 
ment,’ end clergymen became prejudiced against the 
theater.” 
GABRIEL HARRISON : 

** The object of the theater {s to instruct and amuse. 
The people must have amusement, and the drama is one 
of the best forms of recreation. At the theater you are 
under the gaz; of a thousand peovle; there is no posst- 
bility of bai conduct. It f# not Ifke a ball-room, where 
@ good woman may be whirling around in the dance 
with a man whose real character is bad =A vlalt to the 
opera or theater relleves 9 man’s mind of his work; he 
gete a new condition of brain action, his whole nervous 
system is improved. The moral condition of the drama 
has positively advanced frvm every standpoint. There 
are no saloons in the theaters: bad people are not 
admitted ; the prices are much higher ; the comb!nation 
of music, patattee, and p»etry ts more realistic and 
makes a finer and better impressio” on the minds of the 
people. I can bexr witness to the moral fnfl19nce of 
the play oallo ‘ The-D-unkard,’ cited by Mr. Birnum, 
I saw men, under the {fofiuence of that play, ſeave the 
auditorium to s'gn the temnerance pledge. Take the 
play of the ‘Gamester’ Baverly. the leading charac- 
ter, falls into the habit of sambling. At the time that 
play was broucht out fn England it was for the special 
purpose of stopping the vice ~f private card-playing, 
then so common {n socletv. Paople were so addicted 
to gambling in p.rlors that many of the spectators 
hissed it off the stx¢e. J+ was taken from the stage, 
avd, later, John Philfp Kamble sald to Mrs Siddons, 
‘Shall we not try to cura the gam‘iIng habits of the 
people, and again oroiure the “ Gamester”? He did 
so, he playing Reverly, snd Mrs Sid7ons playing 
Mrs Beverly Even with their great acting the play 
was hissed, but after a while the drama was recogn!z3d. 
and had {ts effect In euring the vice against which it 
was directel. The plsv of ‘George Barnwell’ is 
another play that has exorcised a moral {influence on 
hundreds of *pectators. I mvself rememb> vlaying 
the part of Baverly in the ‘Gamester’ in 1856 for a 
benefit for some firemen. The next day after the play 
I went to collect the money for some tfckets I had 
given an astistant fireman to sell. The foreman started 
when he saw me enter his room, where I found him 
with his family at breakfast He told me that he had 
seen the play of the ‘Gamester’ the night before. ‘I 
have been a gambler myself,’ he sald. ‘Many a night 
I have come home with hardly a dollar in my pocket 
for the house ; I had gambled the money away ; but,’ 
said he, calling on his Maker to witness what he said, 
I learned a great lesson last night. I will never play 
another game so long asI live.’ He gave up playing 
cards, he stopped drinking, and I afterwards saw that 
man & moral man, having a home of his own, and hie 
family prosperous ” 

HARRISON GREY FISKE, 
Secretary of the Actors’ Fund of America : 

**T am glad to know that the subj:ci of the theater {s 
receiving free and intelligent discussi.n in the pages of 
the leading Car‘stian journal of the United States. It 
will do much, I hope, to reconcileconfiicting views and 
clear away the prevailing fog of doubt and ignorance. 
The customary impatience of actors with clerical criti- 
cism is more or less excusable, for it must be admitted 
by all who thoroughly understand the theater, its Inner 
life, and its actual influence, that most of the censure 
uttered in the orthodox pulpit with the appearance of 
genuine conviction proceed: from Upa that are more 
emphatic than well informed.” 

**Ta your oplalon, what 13 the Influence of the mod- 
ern drama; i ⸗, the giagg In {te {gtellectual and artlatic 
development ft’ 
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‘‘In so far as the modern drama conforms to art prin- 
ciples, in so far is ite influence salutary. Art, if it be 
good art, is true and beautiful ; truth and beauty can- 
not be other (han gratifying and elevating to mankind, 
whatever ite form of illustration. That the drama’s 
influence is good is perhaps most practically shown by 
the thousands of intelligent, refined, and moral people 
who embrace the pleasure and profit that it extends to 
all. It is democratic ; it is understanded by all] classes 
of people ; it appeals tothe rich and the poor. No man is 
so intellectual, no man is so unleitered, ibat he cannot 
derive recreation from it. The modern society drama’s 
in fluence is not ao good, in the artistic eenge, as it might 
be, because this is an age which compels the dramatist, 
like the novelist, to resort to emascullation. Society is 
given to repressing its emotions ; to give them pley is 
‘bad form.’ It feels and thinks and acts politely. 
Modern playe—comedies especially—must deal with 
certain phases of social life. 

‘* They must, conzequently, in depicting the fashions 
and the manners of the time, conform to prevailing 
modes. If theee modes be polite but puny, s0, more 
or less, must be the tone of the play. ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ The School for Scandal,’ and ‘The Rivals,’ 
respectively, mirrored the costumes and manners of the 
periods in which they were written. ‘Those costumes 
and manners were in some respects rude avd reprehen- 
sible, but they were true to nature, ard thatis why they 
have a valuenow. That posterity will care to revive 
miwy of the comedies of to-day, as tc-day the comedies 
of long. ago are frequently revived, is most unlikely , 
they reflect manners that are scarcely worth re fiecting, 
and which will become in the vists of time utterly 
uninteresting to the play.goer. The purist censures the 
old dramatists because they were coarse, like the people 
for.whom they wrote. Improper phrases do not con- 
stitute immorality ; itis plot and purpose, not merely 
words, which is to be taken into account, and the pur- 
pose of every play that was written by the skilled 
dramatis's-in those days, so far as I have been able to 
discover, was strictly moral.” 

**In the past ten years do you consider that the 
stage has improved ?” 

**-Yes, in certain directions. The play of to-day, 
like the play of yesterday, and the plsy of all times, is 
moral. The eternal confilct of good and evil, of virtue 
and vice, goes on, and the good and the virtuous invari 
ab)y triumph, after the old fathion. In the years that J 
have been. visiting the theater in my capacity as chron- 
icler, two or three times every week, I have never heard 
an improper speech or seen a play whose purpose was, 
elther directly or indirectly, vicious in its influence. 1 
am speaking, mind you, of dramar—not of the non. 
sensical trash that pervades certain places of smuse- 
ment under the lately coined title of ‘farcical absurd- 
ities.’ They are harmless, if silly.” 

** What grounds can you give forthe side you take 
in the contest of Art cersus Morals ?” 

** The grounds of common sense. It is not necessary 
that plays to be good plays shall be moral, It is only 
necessary that they shall not be immoral. Art has to 
do. with truth and beauty. It is founded solely on that 
principle. You do not question {f in the painter, the 
sculptor, or the architect ; why should you demand it of 
the dramatist ? Taine says, in one of his lectures on 
art: ‘ Nature in herself, what-ver she may be, whether 
human, animal, vegetable, or inanimate, with all her 
irregularities, minut‘, and omissions, is inherently 
right, and, when comprehended, people love and delight 
to.contemplate her. The obj<ct of artis not to change 
her,, but to interpret her ; through sympathy it renders 
her beautiful. Thus understood, art may reprcs2nt the 
housekeeper spinning in her rural cot, the carpenter 
planing on his bench, the surgeon dressing a rustic’s 
arm, the cook splitting a chicken, the rich dame wash- 
ing herself ; all sorts of interiors, from the hovel to the 
drawing-room ; all sorts of types, from the rubicund 
visa,e of the deep drinker to the placid smile of the 
well-bred damsel ; every scene of refined or rustic life 
—a card party in a gilded salon—a peasant’s carouse in 
a beer tavern,’ Perbaps the Jack of sympathy shown to 
the stage by the church heretofore is due to the fact 
that the church's misaion is to interpret that which fs 
divine, not that which is human. I think the best way 
for clergymen to discriminate as to plays is to attend 
the theaters themselves and instruct their flocks. It 
is their duty to point out the good and the evil in life’s 
pathway, wherever it may be found. If they visited 
the plsy they would be able to speak intelligently 
and authoritetively about current amusements. Few 
ministers are now capable of doing that. As Dr. 
Abbott eays, they should induce good yeople to ck- 
criminate and patronizs those theaters where innocent 
and healthy works are presented, It might be a 
good plan for the religious papers to send representa- 
tives to the various theaters, not as critics, but as 
censors. The Christian play-goer could then find trusty 
guidance.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


** By the liberal clergy setting a good example, as 
Dr. Abbott has done. By disregarding the question of 
artistic merit, if they choose, and considering in 
their recommendations solely those works which com- 
mend themeelves to the moral standard. There is really 
no more difficulty in choosing good plays than in buy- 
ing good books. It might be well for the clergy to 
show some appreciation of the efforts that certain man- 
agers are making, or msy in future make, to dignify 
the dramatic art by presenting the best class of plays in 
the most artistic manner. Inconclusion, let me venture 
to say that no power, not even the church, will ever be 
able to kill that which is good and cheering and elevat- 
ing to mankind. There is no earthly use in trying to 
uproot the theater and suppress the drama. On the 
contrary, they shcu'd be encouraged to attain their 
noblest proportions.” 





THE ELECT LADY. 


By GEorGE MACDONALD, 


Author of ‘* Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” ‘* Alec Forbes,’’ 
** Robert Falconer,” ete, 


CHAPTER XI—GEORGE AND ANDEEW, 


EORGE went home the next day ; and the follow- 
ing week sent Andrew a note, exp!aining that 
when he saw him ke did not know his obligation to him, 
and expressing the hope that, when next in town, he 
would call upon him. This was hardly well, being 
condescension to a superior. Pcrhaps the worst evil in 
the sense of sccla] superiority is the vile fancy that it 
alters human relation : George did not feel bound to 
make the same acknowledgment of obligation to one in 
humble position as to one in the same golden rank with 
himself! It says ill for social distinction if, for its 
preservation, such an immoral difference be essential, 
But Andrew was not one to dwell upon his rights. He 
thought it friendly of Mr. Crawford to ask him to call; 
therefore, although he had little desireto make his ac- 
quaintance, and grudged the loss of time, to no man so 
precious as to him who has a pursult in addition to a 
callirg, Andrew, far stronger in courtesy than the man 
who invited him, took the first Saturday afternoon to go 
and see him. 

Mr, Crawford the elder lived in some style, and his 
door was opened by a servant whose blatant adornment 
filled Andrew with friendly pity: no man would sub- 
mit to be dressed like that, he judged, except from 
necessity. Therefiection sprang from no foolish and 
degrading contempt for hcusehold eervice. It is true 
Andrew thought no labor so manly as that in the earth, 
out of which grows everything that makes the loveliness 
or use of Nature; for by it he came incontact with the 
primaries of human life, and was God's fellow-laborer, 
a helper in the work of the universe, knowing the ways 
of it and living in them ; but not the less would he have 
done any service, and that cheerfully, which his own 
need or that of others might have required of him, The 
colors of a parrot, however, were not fit for a son of 
man, and hence his look of sympathy. His regard was 
met only by a glance of plain contempt, as the lackey, 
moved by the same spirit as his master, left him stand- 
{ng in the hall—‘o return presently and show him into 
the librars—a room of mahogany, red morocco, and 
yellow calf, where George sat. He rose aud shook hands 
wiih him, 

‘**T am glad to eee you, Mr. Ingram,” he sald. ‘‘When 
I wrote I had but jist learned how much I was indebted 
to you.” 

**T understand what you must mean,” returned An- 
drew, ‘but it was scarce worth alluding to. Miss 
Fordyce bad the better claim to serve you.” 

** You call it nothing to carry a man of my s!z3 over 
a mile of heather.” 

‘*T had help,” answered Andrew ; ‘‘and but for the 
broken leg,” he added, with a laugh, ‘‘I could have 
carried ycu well enough alone.” 

There came a pause, for George did not know what 
next to do with the farmer-fellow. 8» the latter spoke 
again, being unembarrassed. 

‘You have a grand library, Mr. Crawford. It must 
be fine to eit among so mavy books. It’s just like a 
wine merchant’s cellars—only here you can open and 
drink, and leave the bottles as full as before.” 

** A good simile, Mr. Ingram,” replied George, ‘You 
mu3t come and dine with me, and we'll open another 
sort of bottle.” 

** You must excuse methere, sir. I have no time for 
that eort of bottle.” 

**T understand you read a great deal ?” 

** Weather permitting,” returned Andrew. 

**T should have thought if anything was independent 
of the weather it must be reading !” 

** Not a farmer’s reading, sir. To him the weather is 
the word of God, telling him whether to work or 
read.” 





“* How can the relationship of church and stage be 
made closer ?” 


George was silent. To him the word of God was the 
Bible. 
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*But you must read a great deal yourself, sir,” 
resumed Andrew, casting a glance around the room. 

** The books are my father’s, ’ sald George. 

He did not mention that his own reading came all in 
the Ifbrary-cart, except When he wanted some special 
information ; for George was “a practical man”! He 
read his Bible to prepare for his class in the Sunday- 
tchool, and his Shakespeare when he was going to see 
one of his plays acted. He would make the best of 
both worlds by paying due attention to both! He was 
religious, but liberal. 

His father was a banker, an elder of the kirk, well 
reputed in and beyond his circle. He gave to many 
charities, and largely to educational echemes. His 
religion was to hold by the traditions of the elders, and 
keep himself respectable in the eyes of money dealers. 
He went to church regularly, and always asked God's 
blessing on his food, as if it were a kind of general 
sauce. He never prayed God to make him love his 
neighbor, or help him to be an honest man. He ‘* had 
worship” every morning, no doubt ; but only a Nonen- 
tity like his God could care for such prayers as his. 
George rejected his father’s theology as false In logic 
and cruel in character: George knew jast enough of 
God to be guilty of neglecting him. 

** When I am out all day I can do with less readivg, 
for then'I have the ‘book of knowledge fair,’” said 
Andrew, quoting Milton. ‘It does not take all one’s 
attention to drive a straight furrow, or keep the harrow 
on the edge of the last bout!’ 

** You don’t mean you can read your Bible as you 
hold the plow !” sald George. 

**No, sir,” answered Andrew, amused. ‘ A body 
could not well manage a book between the stilts of the 
plow. The Bible will keep till you get home; a little 
of it goes a long way. Bit Paul counted the book of 
creation enough to make the heathen to blame for not 
minding it. Never a wind wakes of a sudden but it 
talks to me about God. And is not the sunlight the 
game that came out of the body of Jesus at his trans- 
figuration ?” 

**You seem to have some rather pecullar ideas of 
your own, Mr, Ingram !’ 

‘** Perhaps, sir. Fora man to have no ideas of his 
own is much the same as to have no ideas atall. Aman 
cannot have the ideas of another man apy more than he 
can have another man’s soul or another man’s body.” , 

‘* That is dangerous doctrive.” 

** Perhaps we are not talking about the same thing. 
I mean by ideas what a man-orders his life by.” 

‘* Your ideas may be wrong.” 

‘© The All-wise is my judge.” 

Bo much the worse if you are in the wrong.” 

** It Is the only good, whether I be in the right or the 
wrong. Would I have my mistakes overlooked ? What 
judge would I desire but the Judge of all the earth ? 
Shall he not do right? And will he not eet me right ?” 

‘* That is a most dangerous confidence.” 

It would be if there were any other judge. But it 
will be neither the church nor the world that will sit on 
the great white throne. He who sits there will not ask, 
* Did you go to church ?’ or ‘ Did you believe in this or 
that ?’ but, ‘ Did you do what I told you ?'” 

‘* And what will you say to that, Mr. Iogram ?” 

‘I will say, ‘ Lord, thou krowest.’” 

The answer checked George a little. 

** Suppose he should gay you did not, what wou'd you 
answer ?’' 

‘*T would say, ‘Lord, send me where I may learn.’ ” 

*‘ And if heshould:say, ‘ That is what I sent you into 
the world for, and ycu have not done it,’ what would 
you say then ?” 

‘* I should hold my peace.” 

** You do what he tells you, then ?” 

I try,” 

“Does he not say, ‘Forsake not the assembling of 
yourselves together ?'” 

6 No, air.” 

No!” 

‘* Somebody says something like it in the epistleto the 
Hebrews.” 

‘* Aud isn’t that the same ?” 

‘The man who wrote it would be indignant at your 
saying co. Tell me, Mr. Crawford, what makes a gather- 
ing a church ?” 

** It would take: me some time to arrange my ideas 
before I could answer you.” 

Ae it not the presence of Christ that makes an 
astembly a church ?’ 

** Well 2?” 

** Does he not say that where two or three are met in 
rene there is he in the midst of them ?” 

ce es.” 

* Then thus far I will justify myself to you, that, if I 
do not go to what you call church I yet often make one 
of a company met in his name.” 

‘* He does not limit the company to two or three.” 

* Aesuredly not. Bat if I fiad I get more help and 
strength with a certain few, why should I go witha 
multitude to get lees ? Will you draw another line than 
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the Master’s? Why should it be more sacred to wor- 
ship with five hundred or five thousand than with three? 
It he is in the midst of them, they cannot be wrong 
gathered.” 

“It looks as if ycu thought yourselves better than 
everybody else !” 

“Tf it were so, then certalnly he would not be one of 
the gathering.” 

‘“ How are you to know that he is in the midst of 

ou 2” 

— ‘© If we are not keeping his commandments, he ia not, 
But his presence cannot be proved; it can only be 
known. If he meet us, it is not necessary to the joy of 
his prerence that we should be able to prove that he 
does meet us. Ifa man has the company of the Lord, 
he will care little whether another does or does. not 
believe that he has.” 

‘* Your way is against the peace of the church. It 
fosters division.” 

**Did the Lord come to send peace on the earth ? 
My way, a8 you call it, would make division, but 
division between those who call themselves. his, and 
those who are his. It would bring together those that 
love him. Company would merge with company that 
they might look on the Lord together. I don’t belleve 
Jesus cares much for what is called the visible church ; 
but he cares with his very Godhead for those that do as 
he tells them ; they are his Father's friends ; they are 
his elect by whom he will save the world. It is by 
those who obey, and by their obedience, that he will 
gave those who do not obey ; that is, will bring them to 
obey. It is one by one the world will pass to his side. 
There is no saving in the lump. If a thousand be 
converted at once, it is every single lonely man that 
is converted.” 

** You would make a slow process of it.” 

** Tt slow, yet faster than any other. All God’s proc. 
esses are slow. How many years has the world exlsted, 
do you imagine, sir ?” 

‘‘I don’t know. Geologists say hundreds and hun- 
dreds of thousands.’’ 

‘* And how many Is it since Christ came ?” 

‘* Toward two thousand.” ' r 

‘Then we aro but in the morning of Obristlanity 
There is plenty of time. The day is before us.” 

** Dangerc us doctrine for the sinner !” 

“Why? Time is plentiful for his misery; if he will 
not repent ; plentiful for the mercy of God that would 
lead him to repentance. There is plentyof time for 
labor and hope ; none for indifference and delsy. God 
will have his creatures good. They cannot escape 
him.’ : 

**' Then a man msy put off repentance as long as he 
p'eaces.”” — 

‘*Oertainly he may—xt least as long as he can—but 
it isa fearful thing to try issues with God.” 

*©T can hardly say I understand you.” 

‘* Mr, Crawford, you have questioned me in the way 
of kindly anxlety and reproof ; that has given me the 
right to queation you. Tell me, do you admit we are 
bound to do what our Lord requires ?” 

* Ot course. How could any Obristian man do other- 
wie?” 

** Yet a man may say, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ and be cast out ! 
It fs one thing to say we are bound to do what the Lord 
tells us, and another to do what he tells us! He says, 
‘Seek ye jirst the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness :' Mr. Crawford, are you seeking the kingdom of 
God jirst, or are you seeking money first ?” 

** We are sent into the world to make our living.” 

** Sent into the world, we have to seek our living ; we 
are not sent into the world to seek our living, ‘but to 
seek the kingdom and righteousness of God: And to 
seek a living is very different from-seeking a fortune |’ 

It you, Mr. Ingram, had a little wholesome ambi. 
tion, you would be less given to judging your ‘neigh- 
bors,” , 

Audrew held his peace, and George concluded he had 
had the best of the argument—which was all he wanted; 
of the truth concerned he did not see enough to care 
about it. Andrew, perceiving no good was to be done, 
was willing to appear defeated ; he did not value any 
victory but the victory of the truth, and George was not 
yet capable of beirg conquered by the truth, 

‘*No !” resumed he, ‘“‘we must avold personall'ies, 
There are certain things all respectable people have 
agreed to regard as right: he isa presumptuous man 
who refuses to regard them. Reflect on it, Mr, In- 
gram,” 

The curious smile hovered about the lfp of the plow- 
man ; when things to ray did not come to him, he went 
nowhere to fetch them. Almost in childhood he had 
learned that, when one {s required to meet the lie, words 
are given him ; when they are not, silence is better, A 
Wan who does not love the truth, but disputes for 
victory, is the swine before whom pearls must not be 
cast. Andrew’s smile meant that it had been a waste of 
his time to call upon Mr, Crawford. But he did not 
blame , for he had come out of pure friendliness. 
He would have risen at once, but feared to seem of- 
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fended. Orawford, therefore, with the rudeness of a 
superior, himself rose, saying : 

«Is there anything I can do for you, Mr, Ingram?” 

‘* The only thing one man can do for another is to be 
at one with him,” answered Andrew, rising. 

‘* Ah, you area socialist! That accounts for much!’ 
sald George. ' 

‘¢ Tell me this,” returned Andrew, looking him in 
theeyes: ‘ Did J csus ever ask of his. Father anything his 
Father would not give him ?” 

‘* Not that I remember,” answered George, fearing a 
theological trap. 

** He sald once—'‘I pray for them which shall believe 
in me, that they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us!’ 
No man can be one with another, who is not one with 
Christ.” 

As he left the house, a carriage drove up, in which 
was Mr, Crawford the elder, home from a meeting of 
directors, at which a dividend had been agreed upor— 
to be paid from the capital, in preparation for another 
issue of shares, 

Audrew walked home a little bewildered. ‘‘ How is 
it,” he said to himself, ‘that so many who would be 
terrified at the idea of not being Christians, and are 
horrified at any man who does not belicve there is a 
God, are yet absolutely indifferent to what thelr Lord 
tells them to do if they would be his disciples ?—But 
may not I be in like case without knowing it? Do I 
meet God in my geometry ? When I so much enjoy 
my Euclid, is it always God geometr'zing tome? Do 
I feel talking with God every time I dwell upon any 
fact.of his world of lines and circles and angles? Is it 
God with me, every time that the joy of life, of a wind 
or a sky or a lovely phrase, flashes through me ?—O 
my God,” he broke out in speechless prayer as he 
walked—and those that passed said to themselves he 
was mad: how, in such a world, could any but a mad- 
man wear a face of joy |—‘‘ O’my God, thou art. all in 
all, and I have everything! The world is: mine 
because itisthine! Ithank thee, my God, that thou 
hast lifted me up to see whence I came, to know to 
whom I belong, to know who is my Father, and makes 
me-his heir! I am thine infinitely more than mine 
own ; and thou art mine as thou art Christ’s |” 

He knew his Father in the same way that Jesus 
Christ knows his Father. He was at home in the uni- 
verse, neither lonely, nor out-of-doors, nor afraid, 
CHAPTER XII —THE CRAWFORDS. 


Through strong striving to secure his life, Mr. Craw- 
ford lost it—hoth in God's sense of loss and hisown. He 
narrowly escaped being put in prison, died instead, and 
was put into God’s prison to pay the uttermost farthing. 
But he had been such a good Christian that his fellow- 
Chriatfans mourned over his faijure and his death, not 
over his dishonesty. Fur did they not know that if, by 
more dishonesty, he could have managed to recover his 
footing, he would have paid everything ? One ipjunc- 
tion only he obeyed—he provided for his own; of all 
the widows concerned in his bank his widow alone was 
secured from want; and the, like a dutiful wife, took 
care that bis righteous Intention should be righteously 
carried out ; not a penny would she give up to the pau- 
persher husband had made, |. 

The downfall of the house of cards took place a few 
months after George’s return to its business, Not ini- 
tiated to the mysteries of his father’s transactions, igno- 
rant of what had long been threatening, it was a terrible 
blow tohim. But he was a man of action, and at once 
looked to America ; at home he could not hold up hia 
head. 

He had often been to Potlurg, and had been advanc- 
ing in intimacy with Alexa; but he would not show 
himself there until he could appear as a man of decision 
—until he was on the point of departure. She would 
be the more willing to belleve his Innocence of complic- 
ity In the deceptions that had led tohisruin! He would 
thus also manifest self-denial, and avoid the charge of 
interested motives: he could not face the suspicion of 
being a suitor with nothing to offer ! Gaorge had always 
taken the grand 7é/e—that of superior, benefactor, be- 
stower. He was powerful in condescension. 

Not, therefore, until the night before he sailed, did he 
go to Potlurg. ‘ 

Alexa recefved him with a shade of displeasure. 

“Tam going away,” he sald, abruptly, the moment 
they were seated. 

Her heart gave a painful throb in her throat, but she 
did not lose her self-possession. 

** Where are you going ?” she asked. ” 

**To New York,” he replied. ‘‘ I have gota situation 
there—in a not unimportant house, There atleact Iam 
taken for an honest man. From your heaven I have 
fallen.” 

**No one falls from any heaven but has himself to 
blame,” rejoined Alexa. 

‘Where have I been to blame? I was not in my 
father’s confidence, I knew nothing, positively noth- 
ing, of what was going on,” 





** Why then did you not come to see me ?” 
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‘¢ A man whois neither beggar nor thief is not willing 
to look either.” ; 

** You would have come ff you had trusted me,” she 
d <j 


‘You must pardon pride in a ruined man,” he 
answered. ‘' Now that 1am starting to-morrow I do 
not feel the same dread of being misunderstood.” 

‘* It was not kind of you, George. Knowing your. 
self fit to be trusted, why did you not think me capable 
of trusting.” 

‘* But, Alexa, a man’s own father |” 
For a moment he showed signs of an emotion he had 
seldom had to repress. 

‘*T beg your pardon, George,” cried Alexa. ‘‘I am 
both stupid and selfish !—Are you really going so far ?” 

Her voice trembled. 

I am—but to return, I hope, in a very different 
position.” 

** You would have me understand— ?” 

‘* That I shall then be able to hold up my head.” 

‘* Why should aa innocent man ever do otherwise ?” 

**He cannot help seeing himself in other people’s 
thoughts.” 

‘* Tf we are in the right, ought we to mind what peo- 
ple think of us ?” sald Alexa. 

‘* Perhaps not. But I will make them think of meas 
I choose.” 

** How?” 

** By compelling their respect.” 

** You mean to make a fortune ?” 

ti) Yes.” 

** Then it will be the fortune they respect, You will 
not be more worthy.” 

‘*T shall not.” 

Ie such reepesct worth having ?” 

** Not in itself.” 

‘In what then? Why lay yourself out for it ?” 

Bollovo me, Alexa, even the real respect of such 
people would be worthless to me. I only want_to bring 
them to their marrow-bones.”, 

The truth was, Alexa prized social position so dearly 
that she did not relish his regarding it as a thing at the 
command of money. Let George be as rich as a Jew or 
an American, Alexa would never regard him a3 her 
equal. George worshiped money; Alexa worshiped 
birth and land. 

Our own way of being wrong {s all right In our own 
eyes; our neighbor’s way cf being wrong Is offensive to 
all that is good in us. Weare anxious, therefore, kindly 
anxious, to pull the mote out of his eye, never thinking 
of the big beam in‘the way of the operation. Jesus 
labored to show us that our immediate business fs to be 
right ourselves. Until wo are, even our righteous indig- 
nation is waste. 

While he spoke, George’s eyes were on the ground. 
His grand resolve did not give his innocence strength to 
look in the face of the woman he loved; he felt, with- 
out knowing why, that she was not satisfied with him. 
Of the paltriness of his ambiifon he had no inward 
hint. The high resolves of a puny nature must be a 
laughter to the angele—the bad ones. 

“If a man has no ambition,” he resumed, feeling 
after her objection, ‘‘ how is he to fulfill the end of his 
being ! No sluggard ever made hismark! How would 
the world advance but for the men who have to make 
their fortunes! Ifa man fiad his father has not mede 
money for him, what is he to do but make it for him- 
self? You would not have me all my life a clerk |—If 
I had but known, I should by this time have been well 
ahead !’” 

Alexa had nothing to answer; it all sounded very 
reasonable! ‘Were not Sots boys everywhere taught it 
was the business of life to rise? In whatever poeition 
they were, was it not their part to get out of it? She 
did not see that ft is in the k'ngdom of heaven only we 
are bound to rise. We are born into the world, not to 
rise in the kingdom of Satan, but out of it. And the 
only way to rise in the kingdom of heaven is to do the 
work given us to do. Whatever be Intended for us, © 
this {s the only way to {t. We have not to promote our- 
selves, but to do our work. It is the master of the feast 
who says ‘‘Go up.” Ifa man go up of himself, he will 
find he has mistaken the head of the table. 

More talk followed, but nefther cast any light; 
neither saw the true question. George took his leave, 
Alexa said she would be glad to hear from him. 

Alexa did nct like the form of George’s ambition—to 
gain money, and so c)mpel the respect of pergons he did 
not himself respect. But was she clear of the money- 
disease herself ? Would she have married a poor man, 
to go on as hitherto? Weuld she not have been 
ashamed to have George know how she had supplied 
his needs while he lay in the house—that {t was with the 
poor gains of her poultry yard she fed him? Did it 
improve her moral position toward money that she re- 
garded commerce with contempt—a rudiment of the 
time when nobles treated merchants as a cottager his 
bees ? 

George’s eltuation was a subordinate one fn a house 
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@ue Home. 


JUST AS THE TWIG IS BENT. 
IL. 
By CuRisTinz TERHURE HERRICK. 


HE beginning of all religious education should be 

in the home. To the mother the duty generally 

falls. Outside influences, such as the Sabbath-school 

and the church, should be only supplementary, instead 

of being, as they too freq 1ently are, the only means of 
religious instruction the child has. 

Again it may bessld that upon this point the former 
days were better than these. The multiplication of 
religious privileges does not seem to have brought 
increased spirituality, nor added to the knowledge of 
sacred things possessed by the youth of the day. 
Clergymen say it is the exception rather than the rule 
when candidates for admission to the church can give a 
clear expression of the doctrines of the faith. In many 
cases they cannot even recite the Creed er the Com- 
mandments. To this order of things there is an honor- 
able and noteworthy exception furnished by the E pis- 
copal Church. The children of this denomination are 
instructed in the Scriptures; and a knowledge of the 
Catechism, containing ésumé of the articles of the 
Christian belief, is essential to confirmation, Both par- 
ents and teachers unite ia giving this training, and the 
religious education of the little ones often puts to the 
blush the children of those who sneer at the ritualism 
and alleged worldliness of Eplecopalians. 

One of the same arguments that is advanced ageinst 
children’s learning to pray is often brought forward 
against rearing them in habits of church going and of 
observance of the Sabbath. ‘Do not draw the line too 
closely now, lest they break away from all restraint by 
and by,” is the cry. The extreme of Puritaniam might 
do this. It cannot be denied that there seemed to be 
very little to recommend a faith that' made its profess- 
ors austere, unsympathetic, and relentless to faults, that 
frowned upon all merry-makipg, dealt plitless justice 
untempered by mercy to offenders, and preached that 
God was a wrathful Judge instead of a loving Father 
In the homes of such men the Sabbath could ‘by no 
stretch of the imagination be called a delight. Rather 
was it a dey of penance, of mortification of the flesh 
and the spirit, of long, dull prayers, and longer and 
duller sermons. A cheerful face was reprehensible, a 
laugh or a merry jest sinful. From early morning 
until evening there must be no relaxation in the labor- 
ious business of keeping the Sabbath holy, according to 
the Puritan acceptance of the phrase. Itisno wonder 
that corresponding laxity was the reaction from such 
bondage, and that the children brought up in such homes 
shou'd fi'ng off the yoke at the first opportunity. 

Sill, the abuse of religious training is no reason why 
it should ba altogether thrown aside. The utter free- 
dom in this regard that prevails in some homes may 
have effects no less disastrous than those following over- 
strictness. There js a happy medium between the two. 
That children should have careful leading in spiritual 
matters as well as in things temporal, if they are to 
practice their beliefs in after life, is a self-evident 
fact 

There were merits in the old-fashioned method of 
taking children to church from the time they were old 
enough to behave properly, of making them feel it their 
duty to attend upon the ordinances of God’s house, of 
giving them religious instruction at home instead of 
shifting the whole burden of responsibility to the 
shoulders of the Sunday-school teacher. Nowadays 
children are generally allowed to follow their own sweet 
will in the matter of church attendance. They go 
when they feel like it, and when they do not they are 
permitted to stay at home. In glancing over an average 
congregation it is palaful to see how few children are 
present, and the sight gives rise to serious refizc:ions. 
Caurch-going seems no longer indispensable, even to 
professing Christians. Tne tendency of the age is more 
to utter freedom than to strictness. If those who were 

brought up to attend church ordinances become thus 
neglectful, what will be the course of those children 
who are taught to value religious services so lightly ? 
It is a trite saying that the fature of the country lies in 
the hands of the children, but in view of the terrible 
spread of wickedness in the land, of the growth of 
intemperance, of the increase of dishonesty and other 
crime, and of the rise of anarchy, this statement takes on 
astartling signifisance. What is to become of churches, 
of Sabbath-schools, of religion iteelf, if the rising gener- 
ation is not taught te cherish them ? 

The q 1estion of allowing children to read the Bible 
is another point that ha: provoked much diecu:sioa. 
S>me opponents of the practice have made such strong 
statements as that it isan unfit book to put into the hands 
of the young. O her equally seslous advocates on the 
other elde have claimed that no child ever obtained the 
least impure thoi ght from its perusal. Without com- 
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mitting one’s self to either side, it may yet be questioned 
if there is enough harm derived from reading the Bible 
to balance a feather’s weight against the good it im- 
parts. Oertainly, under the wise guardianship of a 
mother, a child may be led safely past pitfalls and 
miry ways. Even withou! such a guiding hand it is 
not probable that a child’s pure imagination would be 
affected by wor“g and phrases he does not understand. 
Children, in fr inmocence, pass over objsctionable 
expressions without comprehending them, when an 
older person would hesitate and turn aside. One fact 
that seems to be overlooked by many of those who find 
fault with the Bible is that there is a goodly portion of 
it that can be read without distressing the most fastidi- 
ous person. Parents can always direct their children 
to such chapters, or else themselves tell them the beau- 
tiful old stories that have delighted countless childish 
hearers. Against the Gospels nothing can be said, and 
the cavilers at the morality and propriety of speech of 
the Old Testament may turn their children loose in the 
history of‘the life of our Lord without fear of their stum- 
bling upon anything obnoxious. It may be remarked 
that those ultra-particular parents who tab0 the Bible 
as contaminating do not, as a rule, exclude dally news- 
papers from the family, nor keep their children from 
public schools because of the coarse language and 
actions they will probably see and hear there. 

One word more on Sabbath-keeping. In the universal 
liberty of conscience that is fast taking the place of 
adherence to religious principles, the habit of reserving 
secular reading for week days is becoming lew common. 
By permitting fairy tales and Iadian stories to be read 
on Sanday, the day loses its sacredness, and is thus de- 
prived of its religious effect. There is no reason why 
Sunday should not be made happy for the children, 
even if every-day books and toys are put aside. There 
are many grown people who can recall sweet memories 
of the bright, peaceful Sabbaths of their childhood. 
They remember the walks to and from church, the 
little excitement of wearing one’s nice clothes to do honor 
to God’s house, the solemn influence of prayers and 
music, the happy hour spent in Sunday-school, and, 
best of all, the blissful eveniugs when papa and mamma 
sat with the children by the fire in winter, on the porch 
in summer, and sang hymns and told Bible stories. 
Will the child of the Sabbath-careless household retain 
any such dear and hallowing memories.? 

The education of the moral sense in children is closely 
connected with their religious training. This may not 
seem to be the case for a time, while the approval or 
reproof of the father and mother is sufficient to guide 
the child. Bat she will eventually outgrow that in a 
measure, and then there must be something stronger to 
hold by than the unassisted prompiings of the child’s 
sense of right and wrong. If she has been taught that 
her actions are under the supervision of a Holy Baing, 
to whom sin is hateful; that by her side waits an un- 
seen Friend, ready to ald her in resisting temptation ; 
that his love is her protection, his companionship her 
reward, she will have a tenderness of conscience, a 
quickness of perezpiion to distinguish between good 
and evil, that will go far toward helping her keep the 
straight path. 


THE TIME OF JOY FROM SORROW. 


OY and sorrow are strangely mixed at the Easter- 
.J tide. We) smile with eyes heavy with tears, for the 
Resurrection was preceded by Gethsemane and Calvary, 
and the memory of the sorrow and the suffering are 
inseparable from the jy of the crown. 

We sit and tell off the days of the year as a saint doves 
his beads, and as the pearls pass through our fingers on 
the golden chain of the year, there is not one but gives 
out a ray of light, The darkest hour holds in it some 
memory of a tender thought, some act that pierced the 
gloom and has left the tinge of comfort to make light 
the shadow. 

The Easter should carry to each of us the conscious- 
ness of the coming into a new life of light and gladness, 
because of the dropping off of habits, thoughts, tend- 
encles, that held us toa dead self. There may be mot- 
tifications from defeats, mistakes, but if they are 
atepping-stones into a life made bright because of new 
knowledge gained, are they not the messengers sending 
u) from the tomb into the garden ? 

L'fe is a constant resurrection if we live it as the 
Master designed us to live it. Eich day should be a 
passing from death unto life becau.e of the new impulse 
to grow into the likeness of Him who created us ; each 
day should carry a message to a life bu:dened and held 
down by sin, indifference, ignorance, misconception, 
that would enable it to throw off its bonds and live in 
the light of a resurrection. N st the tomb is our destiny, 
not the grave our hops, but the life in the presence of 
the K ‘ng of kings and L rd of lords, where every bond 
of sin and earth will be broken, and we shali know 
nothing but growth into holiness and perfection ; and we 

begin our preparation here. ; 

Tosome of us the Euster-tide brings memories of 
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separations, of lives that are growing into full measure 
of grace and glory under the care of Him who sent them 
with their message and called them home when it was 
delivered. Long years are some in doing their work in 
the vineyard, while some gave out their message in so 
short a time that we feel they were imprisoned spirits 
caught and held by our love while they spake to us, 

Shall we rebel because the journey is ended, the work 
ali done before the heat of high noon has touched them ? 
** Woman, why weepest thou?” ‘Because they hsve 
taken away my Lord.” The woman's face was toward 
the tomb. She sought a dead Jesus, but when she 
turned away from the tomb the found a living Lord, 
who called her into a life of eternal hope. There must 
have swept over her in tumultuous joy the memory of 
the parting. ‘‘ Peace I leave with you ; my peace! give 
you.” And asshe looked at the glorified Christ she 
must have resliz2d the selfishness of grief, for there 
would have again been borne upon her soul “If ye 
loved me, ye would rej»ice, because I go to my Father.” 

‘* There is no death! What seems so is transition ! 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a subarb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death.” 

Blessed Easter, that gives us the glimpse beyond the 
portal, calls us to joy in our sorrow for the freedom 
given to the ones for whom we would have given life 
could we have spared them a pang. Shall we not look 
onward to the meeting 

‘* Where the child shal! find its mother, 

Where the mother finds the child, 

Where dear families are gathered 
That were scattered on the wild, 

Where we find tha joy of loving 
As we never loved before, 

Loving on, unchilled, unhindered, 
Loving once forever more ’’ ? 

And this glory comes a/ter Gethsemane and Calvary, 
the Easter joy, the resurrection. 





THE SPRING FESTIVAL. 
AN EASTER DINNER. 
By ExisasetH Rosrnson Scovin. 


{~~ housekeeper who lives in large cities, particu- 
larly in those which are seaports, has no difficulty 
in preparing a tempiing bill of fare for the Easter 
dinner. Early vegetables from those sub-tropical 
regions known to us indefinitely as “the South ;” 
Califocnia pears in cold storage, Havana pineapples, 
and Florida strawberries ; delicate fresh fish, spring 
chickens, and game, make her task an easy one. It is 
far otherwite to the dweller in inland towns or country 
villages. Unless her purse is a very deep one, and she 
can sfford to send abroad for luxuries, she must exarcise 
her ingenuity in making the most of the means at her 
command, and mix her dishes, as the famous painter did 
his colors, with brains to secure the desired variety. 
Articles of food put up In tin are, of course, not as nice 
as the fresh ones, but they may be so treated as to render 
them very palatable. The cans should be chosen with 
care, and only the best brands of reliable manufacturers 
purchased. In the following bill of fare the tomato, 
lobster, corn, peas, pineapple, peach, and cocoanut are 
allcanned Yet, after they are ‘properly prepared, this. 
fact would scarcely be observed except in the case of 





the peas, and possibly the corn, 
Tomato Siup. 
Curried Lobster. 
Roast Leg of Lamb, 
Beefeteak Pie, 
Oorn Fritters Green Peas, 
Stuffed Potatoes. Macaroni, 
Potato Salad, 
Pineapple Cream, Cocoanut Drops, 
Peach Méringue Zephyrs. 
Oranges and Oocoanut, 
Coffee. 
TOMATO 80UP. ⸗ 


Add one pint of boiling water to a quart tin of canned 
tomato; let it boil fifteen minutes, strain, add to the 
Uq ald one pint of milk, and when ft again boils stir in 
a tablespoonfal of butter and a heaping one of flour well 
rubbed together and thinned with cold milk; when it 
thickens, season with salt, a very little nutmeg, and red. 
pepper to taste. 

CURRIED LOBSTER 

Boil three-quarters of a pint of milk, add to it a heap- 
ing teaspoonful each of curry powder and cora-starch 
rubbed together and mixed smooth with celd milk ; put 
in salt to taste. Turn the lobster on a plate and examine 
it carefully for bits of shell ; divide the fissh into small 
pieces and stir it into the curry. It should boll ten 
minutes, that the lobster may become thoroughly 
heated. 

ROAST LEG OF LAMB. 


Lamb is the traditional E,ster digh, as roast beef in 





LBagland and turkey in this couatry are the O.ristmas. 
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ores. Wipe the meat carefully, and: put {t to roast in a | through a piece of muslin ; add a can of pineapple, the | not run dry ; the keeping of the love, respect, and ven- 


quick cven that will brown the surface and retafn the 
juice In the joint. Unless very small, it will require an 
hour if it is liked rare, and fifteen minutes longer if well 
done. Remove to a hot dish, and decorate the hock with 
a paper frill, such as is ueed for hams. Pcur off the 
top of the dripping in the pan, add one cupful of boil- 
ing water, and when it boils, thicken with one teaspoon- 
ful of ficur rubbed smooth in cold water ; season with 
salt and a little pepper, and serve in a gravy tureen. 


BEEFSTEAK PIE. 


Take a pound and a half or two pounds of rump 
steak, according to the size of the ple required. Cut ft 
in strips and biown it quickly in a frying-pan, turning 
it as necessary ; put it in a saucepan with one pint of 
boiling water, and let it stew very gently three quarters 
of an hour ; be most particular that it does not boil fast. 
Take up the meat and arrange it neaily in a granite-were 
pudding dish. Put a dessertspoonful of butter in a 
saucepan, and when it melts add the same quantity of 
flour. Stir these carefully until the mixture is a rich 
brown ; add to it by degrees the water in which the 
meat was stewed ; season with pepper and salt, snd 
flavor with Worcestershire sauce, tomato catsup, orany 
cond!ment that is liked. Pour alittle of this gravy over 
the meat, and reserve the rest until the ple is finished. 
For the paste mfx one-third of a cup of butter and one 
cup of fine flour together by cutting the two with a 
knife, sprinkle in one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
soda, half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and a 
plpoh of salt; mix to a stiff paste with ice water. 
Roll it out, larger than the dish, cut a rim about 
ten inches wide all rcund it, wet the edge of the dish, 
and Jay this in it; cover the top with the remainder, 
keeping a sms!l piece to make leaves to ornament it. 
Cut a wide slit in the top for the steam to escape ; a 
bottom crust is unnecessary in a meat ple, Bike itabout 
three quarters of an hourin a quick oven. When well 
done, insert a funnel in the slit in the paste and pour in 
‘the extra gravy which has been kept hot in the sauce- 
‘pan, This prevents the gravy from boiling out around 
‘the edges, at it will if the wrole quantity is baked with 


‘the ple. 
CORN FRITTERS, 

Examine the corn carefully to gee that there are no 
‘par.icles of husk among ft. Beat two eggs very light ; 
-stit Into them two tableepoonfuls of flour, wet with four 
‘tablespoonfuls of milk, add salt to taste, and the corn. 
Drop tablespoonfuls of the mixture into very hot lard, 
and cook a delicate brown. Sarve piled lightly on a 
shot dish, 

STUFFED POTATOES. 


‘Choose a dozen good-s'z3d potatoes, wash them, and 


_ scrub the skins with a brush; b:ke them until done, 


about one hour. Remove them from the oven, cut a 
alice off one end of each, ecrape out the potato, mix it 
lightly with a small plece of butter, pepper and sslt, 
replace itin the skin, and, when all sre done, return 
them tothe oven for ten minutes. In serving, cut a slice 
off the other end to make them stand upright on a flat 
dish, leaving the top uncovered. 


GREEN PEAS, 


Drain the peas from the liquid in the can, sprinkle 
them lightly with salt, put them fn a tin pan, and set it 
in a steamer over a pot of boiling water. Steam twenty 
minutes. Serve in a hot dish with a teaspoonful of 
melted butter stirred through them, 

MACARONI, 

Break a quarter of a pound of macaroni in pleces 
about two inches long ; have ready one quart of boiling 
milk and water in equal proportions, with a pinch of 
salt added. Bil it until tender, but take ft up before it 
begins to break ; about twenty minutes is usually suf- 
ficient. Pour cold water over it, as it improves its 
appearance. Make a sauce with one cup of milk, 
thickened with a dessertspoonful of butter and flour 
rubbed together, and a little salt; after it has boiled a 
few moments drop in the macaroni, and dish in five 
‘minutes. 

POTATO SALAD, 


Pare six or eight potatoes; boll them in salted boiling 


“water ; while hot cut them into dice about half an inch 
‘each way. Divide a dczsn olives in half, and mix them 
“with the potato. If these are not at hand, use small 


‘sprigs of pickled cauliflower, cubes of cucumber 
pickle, or any similar condiment. Oover the whole 
with a salad dressing made with cream or oil, as is 
desired. Put on the ice until very cold, and serve as a 
eo ra ncaa PINEAPPLE CREAM. 

Whip one pint of good cream to a stiff froth; while 
doing it keep the bowl in a pan of ice water, or sur- 
rounded with cracked ice ; beat with a Dover egg beater 
steadfly until the desired point is attained. If possible, 
the cream should be a day old. Sweeten it to taste 
before whipping it. Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of 
gelatine in a little boiling water, having previously 
poaked it in cold water ; strain it into the beaten cream 





fruit cut into very small pieces. Let the mixture stand 
ten minutes, then pour it Into a well-oiled mold and 
set it on the ice to stiffen, 

PEACH MERINGUE. 


Add a cup of sugar to the sirup contained in a can 
of peaches ; after it has boiled five minutes put in the 
fruit and cook it slowly for ten minutes longer. Place 
it in a dish, and when cold cover ft with a méripgue 
made with the whites of three eggs beaten stiff with one 
cap of sugar ; flavor with a few drops of bitter almond, 
and put in the oven until it isa delicate brown. Cream 
whipped with sugar and bitter almond flavoring may 
be substituted for the méringue, but of course must not 
be browned. 

ZEPHYRS, 

Make a small quantity of puff paste by the recipe 
that may be found in any good cookery book; divide 
this in half and roll each into a very thin sheet. Spread 
one with strawberry or raspberry jam, and cover it with 
theother. Bake in a quick oven about fifteen minutes ; 
let t=em remain in the pan in which they were baked 
until cold. Then with a sharp knife cut them fn small 
equares and arrange them on a dish. 

COCOANUT DROPS, 


Beat the whites of two eggs to a atiff froth, stir in 
gently two ounces of fine flour dried and sifted, six 
ounces of granulated tugar, and as much desiccated 
coceanut as will form a stiff paste. Shape this into 
balls, and bake on tins lined with buttered pspsr about 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. They should be 
tinged with brown on top, like those bought at the con- 
fectioners’. 

ORANGES AND COCOANUT. 

Valencia oranges can usually be procured at this sea- 
son, although those from Florida have disappeared. 
Peel the fruit, removing as much of the tough white 
skin as possible, cut it in slices, taking out the seeds, 
place it in a dish, covering each .ayer with sugar and 
sprinkling desiccated cocoanut between them. It 
should stand for some hours bo’ore it is used, that the 
juice may permeate the layers, 

COFFEE, 


Allow a large tablespoonful of coffee and one-third of 
a pint of water for each cup desired. Put the coffee 
in a bowl, break an egg into it, shell and all, mix toa 
atiff paste with cold water ; scald the coffee-pot, put in 
the coffee and the required quantity of freshly boiled 
water ; let it boll for five minutes, pour in two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, and serve. It 13 well to pour 
out a cup and return it to the coffee pot in case the 
spout is choked with grounds. Serve with it lumps of 
sugar and boiling milk or hot cream. Cold cream 
cools the mixture, which sbould be scalding. Many 
persons prefer after-dinner coffee with sugar alone. 


All the sweet dishes in the foregoing menu can be 
prepared the day before they are required for use, the 
beefatesk ple made, as {t is equally good reheated, and 
many little details attended to. Ualess a hostess has 
very ¢fficient assistance she will flod that it lightens her 
labors immensely to have everything done beforehand 
as far as possible. Extra silver, glass, and china should 
be got ready, table linen and napkins laid out, and noth. 
ing that can be avoided left to be done on the day of 
the entertainment. 

Easter brings flowers {nto almost ali homes, and as 
this little dinner is supposed to be given during the 
holiday week, the table should be dressed with them. 
If nothing more can be had, a pot of hyacinths can be 
placed in the middle, or at least the delicate greenery of 
a flourishing fern, A few sprays witha flower should 
lie at each plate, or some fragrant leaf, like the lemon 
verbena, float in the finger bowls, if they are used. 





SPRING SUNSHINE IN WINTER. 


es ROWING old!’ We never see the words with- 

out a feeling of sadness creeping over us. It 
suggests a stepping into the background; it brings 
thoughts of rheumatiam and kindred ills, of being toler- 
ated because we are, not loved for what weare, It 
means, with too many of us, moving slowly along while 
the world sweeps past us. It means idols shattered, 
and no heart to put up new ones in their places ; empty 
niches whose emptiness testifies to broken faiths and dis 
appointed hopes. It means only a past, but no present, 
and chaotic thoughts as to the future. But this does 
not represent the harmonious unfolding of life ; this 
does not mean the inevitable condition of old age. It 
means the natural result of a life spent with no prepara- 
tion for old age, when the physical powers refuse to 
obey the will. 

When wespeak of preparation for old age, the thought 
suggests economies that develop into bank accounts and 
profitable investments. We do not think of the com- 
panionship of books, the development of the love of the 
beautiful in art, in music; the learning of 
With our fellow-beings that the wells of sympsthy may 








eration of those who come closest to us because we have 
valued and kept alive the best in ourselves ; the per- 
forming of every duty till infirmity compels its aban- 
donment to other hande—hapry are we if we have 
helped train them to take it. We need all our lives in 
which to grow to the full measure of the divinity im- 
planted in us. 

Old age is sad only when we anticipate it as a time of 
sadness ; when we get behind it like cowardly soldiers, 
and cry for quarter, instead of leading the march toward 
the cliy of the conquerors, carrying the ensign of our 
Leader till death takes it from us. Our old age will be 
what we makeit : a consummation that is but the flower 
of life, or a withered branch dried and useless when it 
should still be fruit-bearing. Felix Oldboy, in his 
paper in the ‘‘ Evening Post,” ‘‘A Tour Around New 
York,” presents a picture of old age that wins not only 
our admiration but our aspiration : 


** One of the youngest of my friends has just called at my 
literary workshop to tell me that ke entered upon his 
ninety-third year last Sunday, and that he enjoys life as 
much asever. I have many acquaintances of half bis years 
who are a great deal older. They come to me with pinched 
faces, and wrinkled brows, and frames shrunk with the 
cares of the world ; and the burden of their Jament is that 
life is not worth living. My youthful friend of two and 
ninety sammers is plump and smooth of face, stands erect 
as a soldier, has a good appetite, and is as busy as the day 
islong. For more than three quarters of a century he has 
made his home in New York, and apparently he has the 
best of intentions to remain here another equal period of 
time. ‘Felix,’ he said to me, blithely, ‘if this state of 
affairs continues many years longer’—we were speaking 
of matters of public interests—‘ you and I will have to see 
about it.? And really, as he spoke, the vista of years 
seemed to stretch as pleasantly and as far to the front as 
they made a pathway of sunshine when we glanced back- 
wards, and for a moment I failed to remember that he is a 
pensioner of 1812 and that I am a veteran of the warof half 
a century later. 

‘¢¢8ir,? said my youthful friend of the snow-white locks, 
*I was asked the other day if I had retired from business. 
‘No, sir,’’ I replied, ‘‘ never.’? Iama busy map, Felix. Not 
loug ago my old friend the Alderman stopped me, and, tak- 
{ng me by the buttonhole, said that he had a long story to 
tell me. I said, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, I have business to attend 
to.” So [ have. I am a silent partner in all the great 
enterprises of the world, and I hope I shall never be so old 
that my own social ans business interests will not require 
my personal attention. I enjoy my evenings at hcme, too. 
The younger members of my family go to the theater or 
opera, and return home weary or disappointed. I am 
never weary of my evenings. I have Shakespeare, and 
Piutarch’s Lives, and the Bible for my companions—yes, 
sir, I have the Bible there always. Bat, good day, Felix. I 
fear I have wearfed you with my talk. Will I meet you 
again this week by appointment? No, sir. Itis the un- 
studied visit that gives the most pleasure, and we'll be sure 
to meet soon and to enjoy it the more because it is acci- 
dental.’ Sothe veteran turned and walked away, withthe 
step that he learned when he drilled on Yorkville Heights 
with the hops of facing the Peninsular veterans of Great 
Britain whom Jackson afterwards annihilated at New 
Orleans. ‘Take care of yourself, Felix—you are growing 
old,’ he shouts back as he closes the glass door of the ont- 
aide office, and I see that he lifts his shoulders » ith laughter 
as hestrides down thestreet.’”’ 


How many texts to preach on in that short monc- 
logue! Business of early and later life did not separate 
this youthful old gentleman from the masters of litera- 
ture and life. All through his life he kept his moments 
for communion with these silent friends. He remained 
a man; did not degenerate into a money-making 
machine. Life meant to him a reaching after ai] that 
enriched life in its highest sense. And when the quiet 
corner appealed to him he was not made wretcned, 
peevish, intolerant, beca use all that had given him occu- 
pation and pleasure was placed beyond his reach by 
lack of physical power. Tals wise man had kert 
friendship with all that has eternal life and vigor, and 
the reflex kept him young. 

What a lesson to men who still stand In the sunshine 
of all their powers! ‘‘Iam asilent partner in all the 
great enterprises of the world, and I hope I shall never 
be so old that my own social and business interests will 
not require my personal attention.” The whole secret 
of perpetual mental vigor is hidden there. 

We live, most of us, through our years of activity 
bending all our thought and energy to our own affairs ; 
neither church nor State calling us loud enough to make 
us consider duty to them as part of our manhood. §So- 


gial life is dropped so completely with marriage that 


five o’clock teas were invented to give our wives and 
daughters the opportunity to see their friends when 
escorts were not needed. A business man in our day fs 
apt to wear his dress sult so rarely that ho discovers he 
has outgrown it when he has yielded to tears and en- 
treaties to attend a social event. The chances are he 
hangs it back in the closet, secretly congratulating him- 
self on being relieved of an unpleasant du'y, 

Every year adds new bondage to the life of the man 


kinship | who makes his business the inlet and outlet of his life. 


To him old age brings but wrinkles and groans; mind 
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has lost its power to grasp any interest but that which 
has monopolized it, and when physical infirmities place 
an embargo on it, there remains nothing for it but age. 
John received the natural outgrowth of his life on 
the Isle of Patmos. Youth would not have walted 
patiently till the revelation was complete. The life 


spent in spiritual activity was ready to deliver the 


message he only understood. To him was revealed 
the City freed from night and tears; to him was 
shown the great multitude that no man could number, 
who had come through great tribulation; to him 
was shown the Lamb and the book of life. He it 
‘was who heard and delivered the message, ‘* Bleased 
are the dead which die in the Lord from hencéforth : 
Yea, salth the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow them.” 

John was as ready for the message, both to receive and 
deliver it, at he wasin early life. No begging to “be 
excused because he had reached the years of infirmity. 
Old age found him still responsive and receptive. 

In him we see, as in every life lived with the purpose 
to reach the utmost circle of its possibilities, that their 
works do follow in a posterity enriched by their ex- 
ample and teaching. 





OUR SISTERS’ KEEPERS. 


HE season of shopping is upon us, and we hasten 
with joy to its attractions, or drag ourselves sorely 
against our will to choose our garments. Too often no 
thought but of our own interests enters into our minds. 


‘We do not see how far we are responsible for imposing 
burdens on thoze who should find in us help. We buy 
the bargain with no thought of the injustice that prob- 
ably made the bargain possible. This injustice may 
be the wages of the seller who has but this choice or 
beggary and starvation. We cry out in indignation 
against the wrong, the suffering of our wage-workers, 
but we do not act as though their suffering were possible 
of amelioration did we take our stand on their side. If 
we know a house deals nujustly with its employees, let 
us show, by refusing to patronize it, that we condemn 
its action. Let us not make injustice permanent by 
giving indorsement to methods that work injustice. 

A woman who has studied one phase of this question 
writes on what she terms “‘ Morality in Shopping "— 
words that are worth pondering as we wend our way 
through the busy shops : 

“* Mach has been said about the contractors and middle- 
men—eweaters they call them in England— who force down 
the wages for women’s work to starvation prices, giving 
the work to that lowest class of all, who livein such squalor 
and dirt that a low wage represents to thom a living price. 
These men are not the creators of this condition of things, 
but come as a result, supply a demand. Political economy 
says all wages tend to the lowest point that will be 
accepted ; that this lowest point tends to pull down all to 
its level, and to fix the scale of prices. Then, we see, we 
must begin at the bottom, if we propose to accomplish 
permanently this great work of shortening hours and 
raising wages. 

“First, we must get at ‘the individual workwoman, and 
show her that it is for her personal interest to join an 
organization. Take her from her isolation, which may be 
that of selfishness or ignorance, and group her with her 
fellows. Briug her into the open day of public opinion, 
and so raise her ideal of life and scale of living. If she is 

a foreigner, can we not get some one speaking her own 
tongue, or perhaps in race sympathy with her? We shall 
do this as thoroughly as possible ; we shall, as far as in us 
Nes, see that no woman landing on this continent shall 
enter into this lowest class of ruinous competition. 

‘Our work will still be but half done. Let us supple- 
ment it, let us enter, as well, on a crusade which may 
give a quicker result. Let us look again at our Political 
Economy, and analyze the causes of value, which regulates 
prices. Of course, what enters more or less into all value 
is the cost of production; that includes the cost of mate- 
rials and the wages paid for work. But the ultimate or 
final cause of value is demand and supply. It is the demo- 
cratic demand for cheapness that keeps alive this sad con- 
dition of things. It is our needs and our desires that regu- 
late a large part of production. In our eagerness to make 
our little money go far, are we not too careless of the claims 
of those who make for us, or stand behind the counter 
which we face? When a neatly made garment is offered to 
us as ‘cheap,’ do we stop to ask at whose expense is the 
cheapness ? 

“There is an old story of a shirt sent to Herakles, beau- 
tiful to look on, but which burned to the bone ! 

* Look at the home of the poor worker; look at the 
thronged shops, at the faces of the exhausted, feverish, or 
overdressed girls behind the counters! Where are 
shops ? who are the women whose custom supports them? 
Can they not be reached and touched ? 

“Tt is the women a little better off than the poorly paid 
workers who represent this buying public. They may feel 
they are not rich enough to go to other shops, that they 
must wait for ‘great bargains inunderwear,’ etc. Batcan 
they not be made to understand something higher? Can 
we not draw up some form of appeal to the women in the 
country towns who do their shopping here, laying before 
them with a ‘ sweet reasonableness’ the facts of the case? 
Are we not all sisters, one of another, and should not a 
woman’s heart thrill at being called upon for help t 





each woman be begged to make this matter of buying a thing 
not ligktly to be dismissed as a matter of little conse- 
quence, but one demanding earnest and conscientious 
thought. Browning says: ‘ What.right have you to set the 
thoughtless foot upon her life or mine, and then say, as we 
perish: Had I thowght,;’ all wotild have gone otherwise.’ 
Where it is a possible thing; let the buyer come inte per- 


s0nal contact withthe worker. Let each woman buy her 


material of a little better quality, with none of the deceptive 
stiffening, unbleached, perbaps, as our ancestors did. Then 
let her go to the home of the worker, and pay a fair price 
for the g, giving loving and sisterly interest and sym- 
pathy into the bargain. 

“ Sappose a thousand women were to do that, many of 
them with children to clothe! What a beginning that 
would be, and who can calculate its far-reaching effect ? 
All women would be bound together in loving service, and 
a block of civilization would be ‘lifted to a higher plane. 

“Out of this new set of conditions would spring, when- 
ever it seemed to simplify, co-operative centers, whose 
success would be assured. 

No weary waliing for custom, none of the heartsickness 
that attends risk. The market secured would be the cause 
of each industrial group.”’ 


BABY’S CROCHETED SOCKS. 
By Mrs, 0. Dennis. 


ATERIALS required.—Oxe-fourth of an Ounce 
each of white and red fine Saxony yarn and a 
fine bone crochet-hook. 

B3gin with the red; make a chain of thirty-seven 
stitches. 

First row—Put the hook into the third loop of the 
foundation chain under the two horizontal threads; take 
up the yarn and draw through ; take up again and draw 
through the two loops on the needle. Take up the next 
loops and each of the following ones, and work off the 
same as the first. 

Second row—Turn the work and chain four, then 
with the yarn over the needle put the hook under two 
threads in the third stitch of the last row; take up the 
yarn and draw through; take up again and draw 
through two loops on the needle; take up again and 
draw through the two remaining stitches on the needle ; 
chain one, pass by one.stitch in the last row, and, 
with the thread over the needle, work off the next stitch 
the same as the first; chain one and work off across. 
There should be eighteen bars. 

Third row—Turn and chain one and work across in 
single crochet, taking up only the upper thread. Break 
the thread and join on the white, and with this work in 
single crochet, taking up one thread, thirteen rows. 
Always chain one at the beginning of each row and put 
a stitch inthe chain at the end of every row. Thete 
should be thirty-six stitches. Begin again with the red 
and work three rows like the first, second, and third. 
This makes a row of*holes through which to draw a 
cord or ribbon to tle with. This finishes the leg. 

For the upper part of the foot fasten the white yarn 








to the thirteenth stitch of last row, and work the same: 


as for the leg forward and back on the twelve center 
stitches six times ; then six rows, decreasing one in each 
row; break and fasten the thread. Now join the red 
at the right hand of leg and work in single crochet the 
twelve stitches ; then take up twelve stitches on the side 
of the foot, six across the toe, twelve on the other side 
of foot, and the twelve on the other aide of leg. 

There are now fifty four stitches. Crochet across five 
times, putting the hook under two horizontal threads 
between stitches. In the three following rows narrow 
twice in each row at the toe, and once at the heel, by 
passing a stitch without knitting it. 

Break off a lovg thread to sew the sole and heel to- 
gether. There are now forty-two atitches. Fold and 
sew, matching the stitches carefully. 


Sew the leg with white wool, and with the sa yarn’ 


crochet a row of shells across the top and fasten. 

To make a cord, take one thread each of white and 
red yarn; tie an inch from the end, then chain about 
twelve inches ; break off and tie. 

Draw the cord through the holes at the ankle; and 
finish the ends with tassels, 


PROBABLE EXPLANATION. 


N your report of the interview with Mr. Beecher 
which you gave in The Christian Union of Febru. 
ary 23, you put into his mouth the expression “‘ fraxed 
out,” and say in a foot-note that the word frazed is not 
found in the dictionaries. May you not have misunder- 
stood Mr. Beecher? Did he not say ‘* flaved out”? 
This was a common expression among the country peo. 
ple in Mr. Bzecher’s youth, and even much more re- 
cently. You will readily perceive that it was borrowed 
from the process of breaking or swingeing flax—likely 





the latter. The stiff, unylielding flax was made soft and 


pliant by these processes. ‘‘ As soft as flax” was a 
common expression. ‘‘Fiaxed out” was frequently 


used instead of tired cut. The high price of cotton 
goods from 1€61 to 1865 caused many farmers who had 
Let l previously bought calicoes and cotton cloths to take up 


the cultivation of flax, from which table and toilet linen 
and cheap summer clothing for men, women, and 
Gren was made. Among the small farmers this work 
was chi fiy done by hand. Ia Mr. Boecher’s early life 
in Indians he no doubt became familiar with the process 
of home manufacture of linen, Though he rarely used 
slang, he may have been struck by the energy and sim- 
plicity of this expression. W. 0.8. 





Our Youne Forks. 


THROUGH THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


By Auice WELLINGTON Robins. 
OHAPTER III. 


HE situation seemed more terrible just because it 
‘was not easy to account for it. They had been 
about in many dangerous places, but just where they 
were at the moment there was nothing at all that 
looked dangercus. It was such a strange country, 
however, with hot pools bubbling up where you least 
expected them, and great crevices that showed deep 
underground caverns under the very surface you were 
walking on, though it looked so substantial, that it 
seemed. as if the boy might have made some misstep, 
and dropped, without even a cry that they could hear, 
into some awful fissure'too deep for sounding. Uncle 
Harry’s face was white asa sheet, Johnson was look- 
ing about eagerly, and the rest of the boys began run- 
ning back in all directions, till Uncle Harry called out, 
in a. sterner voice than they had ever heard from him: 

‘* Sit down, all of you, right where you are !” 

In his bewilderment it seemed as if the treacherous 
ground that had swallowed Will might open anywhere 
and engalf them all, He began stooping carefully ss 
he walked, but stood still as he saw Johngon fist on the 
ground at.a little distance, peering apparently into the 
ground, and ssying cheerfully, as he reached his hand 
down into a big fissure that had been concealed by 
underbrush : 

** Come, Mr, Wilt I guess a ve had enough fun 
for to-day.” 

A vigorous jerk, and out: of the hole leaped Master 
Wii, safe and sound, and laughing — * 
may he had caused. 

Vacle Harry sat down. 

** Well, young man, do you know that you have 
given me very bad quarter of an hour ?”’ 

Will stopped laughing as he saw the real anxiety in 
his uncle’s face and heard the unusual severity in his 
voloo. 

** Why, there wasn’t the least danger, Uncle Harry. 
Johnson showed us the hole this afternoon, and jumped 
down into it himself, I knew I coulda’t drop far, and 
it wat awful fun to scare you all so.” 

‘No, sir,” explained Johnson, ‘‘there wasn’t the 
least danger. It’s one of the extinct springs; no water 
‘there now, and the hole {isn’t deep.” 

** No matter whether there was any danger or not; 
it was a foolhardy thing todo. In the first place, there 
was danger ; there fs always danger in such an experi- 
ment as that. Will might easily have mistaken the hole 
and jumped into one that was dangerous. But whether 
there Was danger or not, the boy who thinks it ‘fun’ 
to make anybody else uncomfortable for five minutes, 
even with a much less terrible scare than that was, is 
not the kind of a boy that I shall take traveling with 
me very often. I want you to understand, boys, once 
for all, that practical jokes are something I shall not 
allow while you are under my care, Have all the fun 
you can; but the boy whose idea of fun consists in annoy- 
ing somebody else, mentally, morally, or physically, is 
nota boy I shall encourage,” 

* Why, Uncle Harry, I am awfully sorry—” 

“You had better be sorry. Let me see that you are 
sorry by never doing anything of the kind again.” 

Uncle Harry rose, and the sobered boys followed him 
slowly along the terrace. But Uncle Harry was not 
one to “lay up” grievances, Severe as he was at the 
time, in the effort: to impress upon the young people 
what he thought should serve as a lesson for life, he 
laid the subject by as soon as he felt that it had been 
understood, and. was again his old bright self with them. 
So'they had a gay time, after all, round the supper table, 
or.rather round the supper-grass, and went to bed again 
on the pine boughs full of jolly plans for the next day. 

Uncle Harry told them, however, that there would 
not be anything particularly exciting on the next day. 
They would have the fun of riding on the ponies, but 
it would take them all day to get to the Norris Geyser 
Basin; which was the nearest point to the Mammoth 
Hot Springs of any special interest. To the boys, kow- 
ever, everything was interesting. They had not seen 
ao many mountains and gorges as Uncle Harry had, 
and the splendid road built through the pictureaque 
Golden Gate, where such a narrow pass opened to let 





them through at all, seemed to them a feat of engineer, 
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{ng which they would have liked to spend the day in 
investigating. 

** And then, you know, Uncle Harry,” sald Tom, as 
they lingered round the camp fire at noon to let the 
horees rest, ‘‘there’il be the glass road this afternoon.” 

‘What's a glasa road ?” asked Will, who was not s0 
fond of reading up the gulde-book ahead as Tom was. 

**Tt’s a road made of glars.” 

‘* But where did they get the glass ?” 

‘Oh, they didn’t cart it here for the sake of mak'ng 
a road out of it, you may be sure. They didn’t want 
to make a glass road, but they wanted to make a road 
where there was a glass mountain in the way; and It 
‘was 8 good while before they found out how to do it.” 

A mountain of glass ?”’ 

** Yes, sald Tom, confidently, ‘‘a whole mountain of 
real glass. Wo shall go by it this afternoon, And it 
shines in the sun like—like anything !” 

Oome, Tom,” said his uncle. ‘That won't do. 
You always know so much more than all the rest of us 
that you must be sure you know it accurately... What 
does it shine like ?” 

‘* Why, like glass, I suppose, if it is glass.” 

* But do you expect to see a great mountain of white 
glass shining in the sun like crystal t’ 

** Why, I did.” 

*¢ Well, I’m afrald you'll be disappointed. It’s glass— 
you're quite right about that; but it is volcanic glass, 
and black as ink, It glistens in the sun, but it glistens 
like jet, and not like crystal. It wouldn’t surprise me 
to have you drive right under it without noticing it at 
all. ” 

“On dear !” said Tom, much diaguated. 

‘* But is very wonderful, for all that; and the road 
is very wonderful, too, I suppose it is the only piece 
of glass carriage road in the world.” 

** Tell us about it.” 

‘Tom can tell you that.” 

‘Is it a road over a whole glass mountain ?” 

** No,” sald Tom, though with less confidence since 
his uncle’s corrections, ‘‘ It’s not over the mountain, 
but great blocks of the obsidfan—that’s what.they call 
the glass—had broken off on the mountain and tumbled 
down just where the road had to go. And Colonel 
Norris and the rest of the engineers didn’t know what 
to do about it for ever so long. They couldn’t blast it 
like rock, and they couldn’t move it, or dig it out, or 
cut through it ; and finally they built great fires on it 
that made the glass expand, and then when it was hot 
they dashed cold water on it from a Jake that happened 
to be right there, and that made the heated glass. con- 
tract sudden)y, and so broke it all up into pleces they 
could handle. That’s right, isn’t {t, Uncle Harry ?” 

** Yes, that’s right.” 

And when they went by the great obsidian ciiffs later 
in the afternoon, they were immensely interested in 
looking at the queer black rock, smooth and shining, 
with little specks and streaks of gray through it, They 
were busy picking up some of the little pleces scattered 
about to carry home, when Uncle Harry suddenly saw 
one going into Walter’s pocket. 

** Here, boys!” he exclaimed, quickly. .‘‘I’ve for- 
gotten to tell you about that.. We're not allowed to 
carry off anything out of the Park,” 

**Not these little pieces of loose stone, Uncle 
Harry ?” 

**No, not even the little loose pieces of stone, You 
see, there are so many curious things and formations in 
the Park that everybody would carry off something, and 
the best thing he could lay his bands on. And when 
there weren’t any little loose pleces lying around on the 
ground, people wouldn’t hesitate to break off great pleces 
to suit themselves, and the best things in the Park would 
soon be awfully disfigured, and perhaps ruined. It 
might take Naturea century or two to repair what a 
man chipped off in a few minutes.” 

After this the road wound up and up, and slong some 
very ateep cliffs where the wagons went very near the 
edge of the precipice, 

** How queer it seems,” said Horace, ‘‘to have a park 
with mountains in it! But then, after all, they don’t 
seem to me such very high mountains. I can see snow on 
them, of course, but they don’t look very much higher 
to me than Mount Washington, up at the White Mount- 
ains,”’ 

‘* That’s because we are 60 high up ourselves to begin 
with. After we get over this mountain, we shall keep 
going down into what you will think must be quite a 
valley ; but it will be a valley, after all, that is higher 
above the level of the sea than the top of Mount Wash- 
ington fs at home. On the.top of Mount Washington 
you are about six thousand feet above the sea; and in 
the Norris Geyser Basin, where we shall camp to-night, 
you will be seven thousand feet above the sea. And 
atill you will seem in a valley, because there are mount- 
ains rising higher still all around you.” . 

“ Why, when we went up Mount Washington,” said 





‘Walter, ‘‘ we had to carry all our greatcoats and shawls }. 


and rubber coats ; and the wind blew like fury, and 
pere was a storm, and we could look down on the 
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clouds that were raining down below us, and it was lovellest pale green tint welling slowly.up to the sur- 


awful cold that night.” 

** Well, it will be pretty cold before morning in the 
Norris Geyser Basin,” remarked Johnson. 

They could hardly realize that;,for, as they wound 
down hill again into the pretty valley, it seemed just like 
a pleasant meadow at home, with pine woods around it 
and a lovely stream winding through it. It was not 
quite like home, however, to seo the stream smoking in 
spots where hot eprings were bubbling up in it, or to 
have Johnson tell them that if they wanted some warm 
water te wash their hands in before supper they would 
find gome all ready in a little pool in the grass not far 
from their tent door. It had been kept warm for them 
probably for some centuries, and would be just ss warm 
for them the next morning, even if some water left in a 
pail in their tents should freez> during the night. 

Ordinarily the boys would have found entertainment 
enough in the camp itself, and would have liked noth- 
ing better than to pitch the tents and kindle the fire and 
fetch the water, and then sit down round the fire and 
tell stories, But Uncle Harry thought it was very fort- 
unate they had brought Wilson to do the work of the 
camp, for the boys were too uneasy to rest a minute 
after they heard that they might perhaps see their firat 
geyser that very afternoon. The biggest geysers, it is 
true, were in the Upper Basin, still nearly: thirty miles 
away ; but there were a lot of small geysers only a mile 
up the road, Johnson said, and, as it was only five 
o'clock, they might perhaps see the Monarvh go off; 
and the Monarch was a very respectable geyser indeed, 
for people who had never seen any. 

So you may be very sure the boys didn’t wait to pitch 
tents or boil coffee. Each of them snatched a cracker 
and a doughnut out of Johnson’s parcels, and, five 
minutes after they had reached the halting place for 
the night, five boys were striking off toward the geysers 
as fast as they could go. 

It was not very long before they heard a rumbling 
anda grumbling as if something very important and 
very terrible were going on just behind the woods that 
still hid the basin of the geysers from sight; and ina 
very few minutes more they saw steam and smoke fill- 
ing a great space with clouds of vapor, as if a hundred 
factories were at work under the ground, showing only 
these vents for their superfluous energy. None of these 
were the large or famous geysers ; none of them threw 
their column of water and steam into the air higher 
than thirty or forty feet ; and the boys knew that a few 
days later they would see geysers throwing hot water 
two or three hundred feet into the air. But as these 
were the firat geysers they had ever seen, and there 
were so many of them all together, they were wonder. 
fully interesting, and though Uncle Harry reminded them 
of a much bigger one about half a mile further on which 
would be spouting very soon and which they might lose 
\f they did not hurry, they could not be persuaded to 
leave this first fleld of wonders. For there were many 
things besides geysers to look at. The great Basin itself 
‘was like an immense field of snow, though it.was very 
hard snow, formed, like the terraces at the Hot Springs, 
from the deposit left by the contiaually bubbling and 
evaporating water. All over this great, hard, white 
field were openings for little pools, some edged with a 
deposit of beautiful color, pink, yellow, or robin’s-egg 
blue, in which the water, even if it did not aspire to be 
@ geyser, was still bubbliog and seething in a way to 
scandalize any respectable New England pool. A cun- 
ning little geyser known as the ‘‘ Minute Man” did 
actually send its spouting column thirty feet {nto the 
air once in sixty seconds, with perfect regularity, and 
the boys thought it even more amusing to see it quiet 
down and stop entirely, only to break out again in an- 
otber minute, than to see the hot little fountain come 
up so suddenly. None of the pools were at all alike, 
and every one was worth a special visit. As the boys 
ecattered in their eagerness, there were continual cries 
of, ‘‘Oh, Uncle Harry ! come here! come here right 
away !” though Uncle Harry reminded them that there 
was not the least hurry, as the Minute Man and his 
indefatigable companions had been at work for some 
centuries, and could be trusted not to disappear for 
some time to come. 

If it had not been so curlous and wonderful and 
interesting, and indeed so beautiful, it would have 
seemed rather a terrible place to bein. On the whole, 
I am inclined to think it was a good thing that the boys 
had left their mothers at home. It was certainly a good 
thing for the mothers that they were not there; for I 
am sure they would have suffered untold agonies at 
seeing how the boys bent over the steaming pools, and 
ran over the white crust, that seemed as if it might 
open anywhere and at any minute to send out a roaring 
column of boiling water. The air was full of the dis- 
agreeable odor of sulphur, and great caverns of yawn- 


ing rock sent forth their terrible voices in roaring 


steam. 

It was certainly frightful, and yet {t was very beautt- 
ful. The walls of the Emerald Pool were like a grotto 
of the most exquisite white coral, with water of the 





face. 

** My !isn’t it hot!” exclaimed Horace, who could 
not belleve, because this was a quiet’ pool, that the 
water was really as hot as that of the bubbling and 
seething ones. He had tried putting his finger in It, 
however, and had discovered its temperature. 

‘OF course it’s hot,” answered Tom. ‘' Don’t you 
see that it’s boiling ?” 

‘* Hore, here, Master Tom |” said his uncle ; “do you 
mean to say that all boiling water is cqually hot.?” 

** Why, of course ; isn’t there a regular boiling point 
for water ?” 

**Not a regular boiling point. At home water boils 
at 212 degrees ; but there are places where water has to 
be hotter before it will boll, and other places where it 
will boll before it is a8 hot. I shall let you find out for 
yourself whether the boiling water here is hotter or 
colder than at home. You are always so anxious, Tom, 
for your father to see that you are learning something 
at the Yellowstone that this will be a capital point for 
you to study up.” 

Here there waa another cry, ‘‘Oh, Uncle Harry, 
please come here! Here isa mud puddle trying to be 
a gayser! And it’s awfully pretty, too; I didn’t know 
mud could be so pretty.” 

Uncle Harry, however, walked toward them in a 
very leisurely way, and did not seem at all disconcerted 
when the boys said, with great disappointment : 

‘* There | it’s gone | you ought to have seen it, Uncle 
Harry !’ 

** Well, it will come up again In a few minutes,” said 
Uncle Harry, tranquilly. ‘‘ This little fellow has been 
trying to be a geyser every ten minutes for several hun- 
dred years, and I don’t belfeve he is going to stop now, 
just to spite mo. Come here and watch this formation 
on the edge ; it {3 like a charming bit of slate colored 
coral. Pity the Government won’t let us break off a 
plece to carry home ; but they won’t. Hark! there he 
comes !” 

And, bubbling, sputtering, and gurgling, the little 
pool of gray, thick mud did indeed manage to send a 
little shower up, not many feet, but high enough to 
make a very pretty picture. It was really thick mud, 
like a gray paste, but it fell back into its basin in all 
sorts of graceful curves, and was really much prettier 
than a fountain of water. 

‘*Hark! what is that?” exclaimed Hordco, in a 
frightened voice. 

For a sudden roaring, more terrible than avything 
they had yet heard, filled the air with an awful sound 
that deadened even the constant rumblings of the great 
basin. Was a new geyser opening beneath their feet ? 








THE BOYHOOD OF HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. ' 


By Lyman ApBszort, 


T was a bleak New England home in which he was 

brought up. The house was situated on one of the 
Litchfield Hills, over which the bleak winds blew with 
unbroken blasts, finding thelr way through many a 
crack and crevice into the draughty house. It was a 
cause of great rejoicing when the Russlan stove was 
introduced, annihilating winter indoors, and warming 
three rooms below and three above. The house was 
white. The garden ylelded vegetables for the table, 
the orchard apples and cider, and the children used 
apple sauce instead of butter. But {t is quite evident 
that the heat from that Russlan stove turning winter 
into summer did not penetrate the boy’s room, ‘My 
father’s house,” says the boy long years after, when he 
had grown to be a man— 


‘** My father’s house was a great barn of a structure, 
with rocms scattered about here and there. Mine was the 
weet and north room—on the corner ; so that I had the full 
benefit, without any subtraction or discount, of everything 
that was going on out-of-doors; for double windows were 
not known, and the carpenters did net care about making 
a tight fit. Therefore the wind found no trouble in coming 
in, and on many and many a morning the snow had blown 
from the window to my bed and across the foot of it; and 
if anything inspires.alacrity of step on a winter morning 
when the feet are bare, itis adrift of snow. Walking on 
it is ike walking on wasps. 

**To go back to the frigid houses of New England in 
winter, without furnaces or hard coal, or air-tight stoves or 
steam, would make our dainty skin tinglo. What a pother 
fs made to ascertain the exact position of the North Pole, 
the very center and nivel of cold! Why, I could have 
pointed to the exact spot sixty years ago. It was on the 
northwest angle of my father’s honse in Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, in theroom where I slept.’? 


He was early taught to work and endure what now 
might be called hardships. 


It was my duty, after I got to be about eight years old, 
to go down stairs and build a fire. Ours was a house in 





1 For. my material I am indebted to.the advance sheets of the 
forthcoming Life of Henry Ward Beecher, which have been 
kindly furnished me by Mr, William Beecher, 
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which, when the weather was cold, if water was left in any 
vessel it would freeze and split the vesee] asuncer ; and of 
course crockery had no chance. Our well used to choke 
up with ice so that we had to cut it out in order to get the 
bucket down; and sometimes, when the cistern was frozen 
up so that we could not get water from it, I have gone, on 
washing days, two miles, and dipped water from a brook 
into barrels, and brought it home. Therefore you see that, 
however dainty I may be nowadays, I started on a very 
different pattern.”’ 

_ If the house was bleak and bare of ornamentation, so 
was child life. At that time little provision was made 
for the children’s education, and none whatever for 
their amusement. ‘‘There was,” says Mrs. Stowe, 
** no child’s literature ; the childhood of Henry Ward 
‘was unmarked by the possession of a single toy as a 
gift from any older person, or a single féie.” 

The mother died when the boy was only a little over 
three years old, but she left a very sweet and sacred 
memory in his heart; and her influence always re- 
mained with him : 

‘The memory of my mother,”’ he said long afterward, 
** ag one sainted, has exerted a singular influence on me. 
After I came to be about fourteen or fifteen years of age I 
began to be distinctly conscious that there was a silent, 
secret, and, if you please to call it so, romantic influence 
which was affecting me. It grew, and it grows, so that in 
s ome parts of my nature I think I have more communion 
with my mother, whom I never saw except as a child three 
years old, than with any living being. I am coiscious that 
all my life long there has been a moral power in my mem- 
ory of her.”’ 

‘ Yet the home was not without cheeriness and sunshine, 
The mother was cf an easy, gentle, and sffectionate 
temperament. The father, though by education a 
Paritan of the Puritans, was by nature free, liberal, and 
unconventional. Scott and Irving were read aloud 
in the evenings in the family circle. Charades and 
games of all kinds were not uncommon, the end of the 
parlor being curtained off to mske a temporary stage. 
The father was far from strait-laced or stern, was fond 
of all his children, shared in their work, and delighted 
to frolic and romp with them. 

Oaly one distinct picture of this mother and her boy 
have I been able to find : 

*¢T remember very well,’’ he says, ‘“‘ when I was but two 
years old (strange as it mey seem; sometimes I think I 
spent all my remembering power on that early period }), 
finding myself in the east entry of my father’s great house, 
alone, coming down stairs, or tryingto. The sudden sense 
which I had of being alone frightened me, and I gave one 
shriek ; and then the echo of my voice scared me worse, 
and I gave another shriek that was more emphatic; and I 
remember seeing the light stream in from the dining-room, 
and being taken up by loving hands. Tne face I de not 
recall, the form I do notrecall; but I remember the warm 
pressure. It was my mother, who died when I was three 
years old. She'took me to her bosom. I recollect sitting 
by the side of some one who made me feel very happy; and 
I recollect seelag my father's swart face on the other side 
of the table.” 


A curious incident, a little later, illustrates how 
intense and eager was his passionate love for the mother 
whom he knew #0 little. He was not large enough to 
go to the funeral, but they told him that she had been 
laid in the ground, at other times that she had gone to 
heaven; whereupon Henry, putting the two things 
together, resolved to dig through the ground and go to 
heaven to find the missing mother. He was discevered 
one morning under his sister Catherine’s window, dig- 
ging with great zeal and earnestness ; she called to him 
to know what he was doing, and, lifting his curly 
head with great simplicity, he replied, ‘‘Why, I'm 
going to heaven to find ma” From this almost un- 
known mother he inherited that love of flowers which 
in later life was, as you all know, such a passion with 
him. 

From this mother, too, we may well believe the 
boy inherited the candor, the natural seneitiveness, and 
the absolute transparency of truthfulness which char- 
acterized him in his manhood. Perhaps also, from her 
his cheerful views of death, for her own dying wasa 
triumphant entering into heaven, and never during her 
last sickness did she ask to have her life prolonged. 

A year later came a stepmother into the family. A 
beautiful lady, very fair, with bright blue eyes and soft 
auburn hair, who seemed to the children so fair, so 
delicate, so elegant, that they were almost afraid to go 
near her, and felt in awe of her as if she were a strange 
princess. That she loved the children, and desired their 
love, is clear enough from her letters. 

He grew up in a certain way lonely ; a loneliness 
that was not, however, without its benefits and com- 
peneations, for it sent him to nature for his companion- 
ship, and taught him to love the trees and the flowers 
and the birds. ‘‘I knew,” be says, ‘‘ where the sweet 
flag was, where the hickory trees were, where the chest- 
put trees were, where the sassafras trees were, where 
the squirrels were, where all those things were that boys 
enterprise after.” So nature became a kind of mother 
to him. 

The kind of schooling that he had would seem poor 
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enough to us in our days. First he went to Ma’am 
Kilbourn’s, where he learned his letters from Webater’s 
spelling-book—a chubby, barefooted, round, rosy-faced 
boy, with his hair in long golden curls. Occasionally 
his reading lessons were added to by other reading 
lessons at home. Once the piece was about wild beasts, 
and it said ‘‘ two monstrous lions came out,” which the 
boy with a great air read, “‘two monstrofalous great 
lions.” He learned, however, sewing and knitting as 
well as letters, and hemmed between the spelling and 
reading lessons a towel or apron. From Ma’am Kil- 
bourn’s he graduated into the district school.’ 

“ There was one great event of horror and two of pleasure : 
the first was the act of going to school, comprehending the 
leaving off play, the face washing and clothes-inspecting, 
the temporary play-spell before the master came, the ont- 
cry, ‘ There he is! the master is coming!’ the hurly burly 
rush, and the noisy clattering to our seats. The other two 
events of pleasure were the play-spell and the dismissal, 
Oh, dear! can there be anything worse for a lively, mer- 
curtal, mirthful, active little boy than going to a winter 
district school? Yes—going toa summer district school 
Thereis no comparison. The one is the Miltonic depth, 
below the deepest depth.”’ 

The Sunday education was, Catechism at home 
and losg sermons ‘at church, neither of which could 
the boy by any possibility understand. Bat ip 
spite of poor schooling there was good influencs : the 
saintly influence of the stepmother, the sacred love 
for the arconded mother, and the reverence fcr the 
strong, pure, manly father. This last was by no 
means least. ‘‘I never once saw him,” says the son, 
** filnch before the cold, or look as though anything 
was hard, or as if there was a reason for not pitching 
in and holding on where things were difficult.” 

So the boy learned heroism as wel! as inherited it. 
Learned, too, that transparent truthfulness which made 
it impossible for him to He or prevaricate. He had 
great power of ailence, but none of deception ; he never 
learned at home how to decsive. 

So the boy grew up without much teaching, without 
much government, but in a home that was full of 
heroism, truth, honor, and love; grew up a merry, 
brave, affectionate boy. Thomas K , a younger brother, 
has told how he looked up to Henry as a natural pro- 
tector, and this office of protector Henry seems to have 
assumed in very early years. 

He was full of prankishness, but his pranks were 
always good-natured ones, never had malice in them. 
His love of humor was frresistible, and neither school 
nor church could awe him into suppressing it. The 
picture of him at his sister’s school at Hartford Is of a 
smail specimen of perpetual motion, perpetual prank, 
and perpetual desire to give wrong answers to every 
sober grammatical question, thereby overwhelming the 
studious gravity of a hundred schoolgirls, for it was in 
a girls’ school that he was pursuing his studies. 

In all this you see just the picture of a natural boy, 
genuine, simple, sincere, kindly in disposition, loving 
in nature, full of fun, and free from every form of 
false pretense, but certainly giving no indicstion of his 
future greatness, least of all that he was ever to bea 
great orator. ‘“‘ When Henry fs sent to me with a mes- 
sage,” said a good aunt, ‘‘I always have to make him 
say it three times. The first time I have no manner of 
an idea more than if he spoke in Choctaw ; the second I 
catch a word now and then; by the third time I begin 
to understand.” He was bashful to a fault. ‘To 
walk into a room where company was assembled,” he 
says, ‘‘ to do it erectly and naturally, was as impossible 
as it would have been to fly.” 

That God is love and that he loves children, and that 
children may put their trust in God’s love to help them, 
and that they need not cease to be natural and full of 
frolic, fun, and prankishness in order to be good and 
to be loved by God—all this he learned later, as by 
hard study he conquered that indistinctness of speech 
and made himself marvelous in elocution, and con- 
quered that self-conscious bashfulness and made him- 
self easy and self-possessed in the presence of a great 
multitude. What I have tried to do is just to tell you 
the story of the great preacher’s boyhood life, that you 
may know him as he was, a boy like other boys; and 
so I end as I began, ‘‘The boy is father to the map. 
We csnnot all be great orators, great preachers, great 
leaders. We cannot all be talked about iu the news- 
papers. But we can all be brave, affectionate, true as 
children, and grow up to be brave, affectionate, and 
true as men and women; and this is the best kind of 
greatness.” 


THE MESSAGE THEY CARRIED. 


HE rows of cots stood with the little passages be- 

tween. Here and there a little pinched face lay 
on a pillow, which brightened as the nurses in their 
pretty white caps walked about. Scattered through the 
wards of the hospital were groups of little folks whose 
pale faces told that they were only just recovering from 
ilinesses ; that but a short time before they, too, had 
been occupants of the little cots. Olose under one of 
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the windows sat two little girls about eight years old, 
one with soft brown hair smoothed back from the little 
pinched face, the other with dark-brown rings of hair 
tumbled about her face. Her cheeks were rosy and her 
eyes bright as she sald : 

**T tell you that the egg day is coming, for I heard 
Miss Clark say, ‘ Two dozen eggs will giva each child 
one. I willcolorthem.’ §)I tell you the egg day is 
coming.” 

Nannie looked at her, very much puzzled, “I 
never heard of egg day. What do you do ?” 

** Eat eggs, to be sure.”’ 

* Well, we eat eggs other days.”’ 

“Yes, but that day you can’t get anything else,’ 
answered Katy, her eyes showlog that she was very 
much pleased at the prospact. 

The two children went slowly toward the cot of a boy 
whose pale face told of weeks of suffsring. He smiled 
as the two little girls came toward him. 

** What is egg day, Frank ?” 

‘*Egg day ? What do you mean ?” 

“Katy says egg day is coming; she remembsrs it 
from last year,” answered Nan. 

A puzzled look came into Frank’s face, but he finally 
nodded and smiled, 

‘‘She means Easter,” he sald. ‘‘ Bat it is flower 
day,” he continued. ‘‘ All the flowers bloom on that 
day, even if it snows ’way up to the time.” Frank be- 
came excited as he talked. ‘‘It never matters "bout 
snow and ice, or anything; that day they come. Every 
place is full, and it’s so sweet,” and he sank back weart- 
ly. ‘‘ The eggs are just for morning ; the flowers are 
for all day,” and, as he looked out at the bright sun, he 
whispered, ‘‘ Miss Clark says they are for all time—for 
ever.” 

The two little girls sat quietly beside until he bright- 
ened again and said, “ Yes! you ought to see roses 
and pinks and beautiful Ifiies and resurrection flowerr— 
I guess the kind that were in the garden, you know, 
when Mary thought ’twas the gardener. Every place is 
full, and we each havea bunch. I wish ’twas Easter!” 
and Frank grew a little paler as he looked wistfully out 
of the windows, forgetting the two little girls, who finally 
crept quietly away and stood by the open window. 

** can’t see how flowers could bloom under those big 
piles of snow,” said Nannie; ‘‘and there is snow ’way 
off in the country where the grass and flowers are! I 
guess the Easter day must wait a long time,” and she 
looked anxiously at Frank, who siill gazod at the blue 
sky and soft white clouds. Both little girls looked out 
into the quiet streets. 

»I guess there must be some way for them to grow, 
for now I ’member how full the ehapel was, and they 
lasted all day, and lots of days,” said Katy, and she 
looked again eagerly into the street as if expecting some 
flowers to bloom in the snow-drifts. 

Slowly along the street came a carriage, and stopped 
in front of the big fron gate ; the door opened, and a gen- 
tleman got out whose arms were filled with flowers. The 
two children ran toward Frank’s cot, saying, ‘‘ Easter’s 
come ! It’s at the door! “Loads and loads of flowers !” 

Frank stared at them. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

A carriage is at the door filled full of Easter !’ 
sereamed Nannie. ‘‘It’s just as you said: the snow 
don’t meke any difference.” ; 

Frank looked very much startled as the door opened 
and Miss Clark, the nurse, came in with ber hands filled 
with flowers. She laid them down on ‘rank’s bed, and 
said, ‘‘ E.ster will begin early for you this year, Frank.” 

He did not speak, only reached out and took the 
bunch Miss Clark gave him, while she laid the rest on 
the coverlet. The other nurses came in with vases and 
pitchers filled with flowers, which they placed about the 
room. The children were wild with del'ght ; the room 
was radiant with the summer beauty, and all thoughts of 
snow and cold were driven from their minds. Little 
buttonhole bc uquets were pinned on check aprons, and 
tiny bunches heid in slim, pale fingers, and a festival of 
joy filled the room. 

Miss Clark leaned over Frank and said, ‘‘ Are you 
happy ?” He smiled brightly. ‘‘ These are so beauti- 
ful! Who sent them ?” 

** A little girl who will never be ill.” 

**I know,” and the boy smiled sweetly. 
her ; I’m sure I will know her.” 

Toat night the ward was very still, and Miss Clark 
sat beside Frank, who said, ‘‘ My Easter has come, Miss 
Clark. I'm so glad, and I will remember ’bout the little 
girl and tell her we were all so glad.” 

The head rested lovingly against the flowers on the 
pillow as he said, ‘‘ No night there, neither sorrow nor 
crying ; for God shall wipe all tears from their eyes.” 
Mies Clark beat down to hear again, ‘‘ Easter flowers! 
my Easter has come.” And all was still. 


“TH tell 





The mote believers love God, the more they love 
one another ; as the lines of a circle, the nearer they 
come to the center they come to each other.—[Char- 
nock. 








-Mareh 29, 1888. 





SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
SCRIBES AND PHARISEES.' 


By Lyman ABBOTT, 


BE twenty-third chspter of Matthew constitutes 
tne closing public address of Christ. After de- 
livering it he departed from the Temple, and gave no 
more instruction except privately to his own disciples 
(Matt. xxiv., 1). It is one discourse ; the attempt to in- 
terpret it as a series of fragments collected by Matthew 
requires no further refutation than the simple reading 
of the discourse {iself. On other occasions (Luke xi., 
42-54, and xili., 88-85) some of the same thoughts and 
almost the identical expressions here recorded were 
used. But we must either suppose that Christ not in- 
frequently repeated the same, or substantially the same, 
discourse on different occasions, or we must give up all 
relfance on the historical trustworthiness of the Evangel- 
ists as reporters. Matthew alone gives this discourse 
fully. Mark (xii, 88-40) and Luke (xx., 45-47) give a 
suggestion of it, It stands at the close of Carist’s pub- 
lic ministry, and is its consummation, as the Sermon on 
the Mount fs its inauguration. The burden of this, as 
of that, is a warning against the Jrreligion of Judea’s 
religious teachers ; but that is affirmative, this denun- 
clatory ; that points out the right way, this {sq solemn 
condemnation of the wrong way. The whole discourse 
is an illustration of the precept, Abhor that which is 
evil (Rom, xii, 9) and of the “ wrath of the Lamb” 
against all unrighteousness ; and it interprets a phase of 
Christ’s character, and therefore of God’s character, 
which modern sentimental philosophy is fond of ignor- 
ing : his passionate and vehement abhorrence of sin, 
Christ’s example is in all things a pattern for his follow- 
ers; and his spirit of indignation we are to imbibe as 
well as his spirit of patient, long suffering leve. This 
philippic, therefore, is a sufficient justification for the 
disciple when the occasion -demandss aimilar dis- 
claimer and denunciation of ecclesiastical oppression and 
bypocritical pretense. . Yet its pecullar commingled 
character should be observed ; it is both a philippicand 
a lament, the language of vehement rebuke and of 
tsorrow. Terrible in its invective, it ends in 
an outcry of infinite, divine pathos and compassion.* 

Without entering into any historical interpretation or 
application of the invective of this chapter to the acribes 
and Pharisees of the first century, for which the reader 
ig referred to other leason helps and to his commentaries, 
I gather from the chapter a suggestion as to the ele- 
ments of character which enter into the scribes and 
Pharisees of all epochs. Let us not forget that the 
denunciations of this chapter are as applicable to the 
men of this class to-day as they were to those of that 
class who heard this discourse from the lips of Christ. 
Wace, then, are Pharisees ? 

They say and do not. They are full of profession, 
but empty of practice. They make rules for others, but 
are lawless themselves, They are rigorous in their 
jadgment of others, but lenient and forgiving toward 
themselves, 

They bind heavy burdens on others, but bear them 
not themselves. They seek to make Jaws rather than 
to obey them. They are covetous of place and honor, 
but quick to escape service and suffering. They are 
ready.to wear the robes and the titles of religion, but 
not to do the works of love and of self sacrifice. They 
ate willing to be enrolled among the members of a 
church, or even among its honored officers ; but when- 
ever there is a call for workers their answer is, ‘I pray 
thee have me excused.” They are urgent that others 
should do the work to which they lay no helping hand. 

They shut up the kingdom of heaven against men. 
Their devices to this end are many. They deny to the 
common peopie the Scripture which is the key to the 
door of the kingdom of heaven. They substitute for 
its simple, practical, and spiritual teaching the tradi- 
tions, the creeds, and the ceremonialism of men. They 
make ecclesiasticism tate the place of religion. By 
pretentious example combined with loud profession, 
they bring disrepute upon the church of God, and mis- 
represent Christ and his Gosvel. 

They are anxious to make proselytes, but not to de- 
velo righteousness in character. They measure religious 
usefulness by census statistics. They put forth their 
energies to multiply adherents of their church or their 
sect, but when the adherents are added to the roll they 
make no ¢ffort to develop in them the fruits of the 
Spirit. Their missionary activity is all a church- 
buliding activity, none of it a character-building activ- 


They swear by the gold and the gift, not by the 
Temple and the altar. They lay great stress on the 
externalities of religion, and are indifferent to the heart 


2 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 8, 18838.— 
— Matt. xxiu. 27-29. 
* From my Oommentary on Matthew. 
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of it. Ritualism is w taem, noi a moans for the ex- 
preasion of religious feeling, nor an instrument for the 
cultivation of religious feeling, but an end in and of 
itself. They say prayers, but do not pray ; they read 
the Bible, but do not learn the truth ; they go to church, 
but ehare not in worship; they listen more or less 
attentively to a sermon, but make no attempt to practice 
in life its precepts. Of that pure and undefiled ritual 
ism which consists in visiting the widow and fatherk ss 
and of keeping one’s self unspotted from the. world 
they know nothing. 

So they pay tithe, mint and anise and cummin, and 
omit judgment, mercy, and faith : judgment—that is, 
spiritual discrimination ; mercy—that is, sympathy and 
good-will to the suffering and the sinful ; and falth— 
that is, trust in, reliance on, and obedience to God. 
They are scrupulous in the. minut! of conventional 
plety, but not in the works of practical righteousness. 

, They are whited sepulchers, immaculate outside, foul 
and corrupt within. They measure a)l life by external- 
ities, They begin by judging themselves, not by what 
they are, but by what they do; they end by judging 
themselves, not by what they do, but by what they ekill. 
fully appear to their neighbors to do. They begin by 
substituting for practical goodness a pretentious plety, 
and end by substituting for even a pretentious piety an 
ostentatious religiosity. 

They build the tombs of the prophets, and fill up the 
measure of their fathers’ guilt. They venerate the good 
and great men of the past, but do not imitate their ex- 
amples ; and by their life they oppose, and often by their 
lips persecute, the good and great men of their own 
generation. For leck of present patriotism they try to 
compensate by public celebration of the Fourth of July 
and Decoration Day ; for indifference or opposition to 
the great moral and religious reforms of their own time, 
by canonizing the reformers of the times that are past. 

Such are some of the elements that enter into Phari- 
saism in all ages and all communities. Are there any 
of us who have not occasion to search ourselves and 
make sure that in us there is no leaven of Pharisees, 
and to us there does not apply in any measure the so)- 
emn warnings of Christ against the Pharisaic spirit ? 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


OW we avoid people whom we know are the 
opposite of what they seem! People who pre- 
tend to be good, whom we cannot help but see do evil ! 
This is what Christ saw in the scribes and Pharisees 
who were about him : they pretended an interest in his 
teaching, but really meant to entangle him politically, 
so that he might be made a prisoner of the State. They 
dared not as yet arrest him, to gratify their own personal 
feeling, for that would antegonize the populace who had 
but a short time before spread their garments in the 
way and strewn the road with palm branches as he rode 
toward Jerusalem. Even in their revenge they were 
hypocrites, for they sought to hide their real motives for 
the killing of Christ. 

Christ knew them ; understood that they made long 
prayers with their lips while their hearts were evil. 
They were among the people who defied the temple by 
making it a den of thieves. They were uncharitable ; 
harsh in judgment, self-righteous, saying in their hearts, 
** We thank thee that we are not as other men ;” selfish, 
thinking only of what would advance their own interest. 
Christ’s pronunciation of woe was not a doom to which 
he consigned them, but the natural result of the life they 
led. Biessedness could not follow from such a life. 
They built the tomb of the prophets, but they did not 
heed the words of the prophets, else they would have 
accerted Christ; they decorated the tombs of the 
righteous, but they did not follow the example of 
righteousness. 

The clerk who cheats his employer by wasting his 
time or misusing his funds comes under the condem- 
nation of to-day’s lesson. The scholar who pretends to 
study and yet does not; the officer who does not give 
the service to which the government is entitled; the son 
who deceives his parents, seeming to do what he does 
not, or covering by subterfuge the things he knows 
would arouse their'disapproval—all come under the same 
condemnation by Christ as the scribes and Pharisees ; 
and the doom is theirs, for deceit, dishonesty, evil 
courses, indifference to obiigation and duty—all bring 
woe, not distant, but at hand, for there is always pres- 


ent the fear of detection, always the anxiety to cover up | from 


the evil that involves new courses of evil. What seed 
we plant will be followed by fruit of its kind. 

The Pharisees must have shrunk within themselves 
when Cbriat in his majestic wrath broke out—‘‘ Where- 
fore ye be witness to yourselves ;’ for Matthew tells us, 
** And when the chief priests and Pharisees heard his 
parables, they perceived he spake of them. But when 
they sought to lay hands on him, they feared the 
multitude, because they took him for a prophet.” They 
trembled with fear, and perhaps with remurse, but not 
enough to make them repent, not epough to make them 
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choose good rather than evil. So it is today ; we choose 
evil becaute it ia more attractive to us than good. The 
good would mean the giving up of some pleasure or 
profit, and we choose that we most desire, 

What love and tenderness in Christ’s heart-cry for the 
people of the chosen city! Have you not watched a 
hen gather her little chickens under her wing? How 
she spreads her wings to cover them ! How anxious to 
keep them from harm! Christ uses the figure they all 
understood, of motherly love and care, as a symbol of his 
divine love and care not only for them but for us. 

The shelter from destruction, ruin and death; he 
offering of love and mercy ; the promise of rest and 
peace under the shelter of the Almighty for them and 
for us. But we pierce the divine heart again by chcos- 
fag to follow our own inclinations, rejecting the refuge 
cf divine love. 

Christ did not condemn the outward lives of the 
ascribes and Pharisees, but the inward lives ; he would not 
have spoken to them as he did had they acted out in thelr 
lives the evil that they tried to hide. For Christ again 
and again spoke words of kindness and mercy to those 
who were known in the community as sinners. Oneof 
the charges brought against him by these very men was 
that he was the friend of sinners, eating and drinking 
with them. He never used such ringing words of 
contempt at when he sought to rouse these hypccrites to 
a sense of their gu!lt ; and this makes his sorrow at their 
rejection only a prcof of the wideness of God’s mercy 
and love. Hecloses l/s talk to the scribes and Pharisees 
with the fullest measure of love. He tells them that 
because of their evil covrses their house, their soul, is 
left to them desolate, But he does not leave them with- 
out hope; for when they :ecogn’ze him who comes in 
the name of the Lord they + !'l see Christ manifested in 
their lives, and life eternal wil] spring up within them, 
and carry an influence that wi! bring men into the 
New Jerusalem the City of the K'ng. 





STUDYING CHRISTIANITY FROM THE 
INSIDE. 


By rar Rev 8. Paumer Donvap.' 


“ Jesus therefore answered them, and sald, My teaching fs not 
mine, but his that sent me. If any man willeth to do bis [the 
Father's] will, he shall know of the teachiog, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak from myself.”—John vil., 16 17.. 

AWTHORNE lets two of his characters study 
the pictured window of an ancient cs ‘ dra), 
firet from the interfor, where the sun shining through 
lit up three figures, saint, angel, and Saviour, witb dis- 
tinctness and glory. Then they pars out, and, caausa ly 
looking back, see the sare window from the outsire, 
‘*~where nothing of it is visible save the merestoutline cf 
dusky shapes. Neither the individual likeness of saint, 
apgel, nor Saviour, and far Jess the combined scheme 
and purport of the picture, could anywise te made out. 
That miracle of radiant art, thus viewed, was nothing 
better than an incomprehensible obscurity, without a 
gleam. of beauty to induce the beholder to attempt un- 
raveling it.” ‘* All this,” says one of the characters, “* is 
a most forcible emblem of the different aspects of relig- 
fous truth and sacred story, as viewed from the warm 
interior of belief, or from its cold and dreary outside. 
Christian faith isa grand cathedral, with divinely pict- 
ured windows, Standing without, you see no glory, nor 
can possibly imagine any; standing within, every ray 
of light reveals a harmony of unspeakable splendors.” 
Surely the favorable standpoint for studying Chris- 
tlanity is from within. Before committing himself to 
the Christian life a men lacks facilities for a full 
knowledge of either what it is to be a true Obristian or 
how he may become one. After a man has begun to 
listen to the voices of God and of his own conscience, 
then he gains more and more the ear that hears. Just 
as with ever-increasing brilliancy the street gas 
lights up the wav to the man who from an unlighted 
street walks toward it, so the Light of all the ages 
illuminates witn ever increasing brilliancy the footateps 
of the man who is walking toward it. It is true that 
Christianity 1 reflected all about us, but its brightest 
beams fall, not upon men while their faces are toward 
their lusts, but while their faces are toward their Lord, 
If spiritual pearls ever are withheld from any, they are 
the ones who would trample upon them because they 
know not their beauty or worth. No man can accuse 
God of partiality. But he does withhold, it is said, 
the wise and prudent what he freely shows to 
babes and teachable persons. He did make the pillar 
of cloud black with night on one side while at the 
same time he made it give light on its other side. But 
that darkness was to frustrate Ecyptian tyrants, and 
prevent their overtaking the pocr fugitives seeking 
liberty in the promised land ; while the light side of the 
cloud was to cheer the fugitives. That cloud, however, 
with one side made dark, while only one side was light- 
giving, is not a true symbol of Christianity. The rain 
impartially falling upon the evil and the good, or the 


5 Of Hannibal, Mo, : 
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any man has desire for a religious life. This desire is 


sun shining freely on the just and the unjust, are better 
symbols of Christianity. And yet to get this freely 
offered life and {nspiration from Christian sunlight a 
man must place himself in it. Just as you may be sald 
to elther make your plant grow by placing it’in the 
sunniest window or kill it by keeping it away from 
sunshine, so the important question is no longer this, 
** Ig there life in Him?” but the question is, ‘‘Who 
will come so near his life that his life shall be their 
light, and quicken their life?” It has often bsen true 
that “the light has shined into darkness that appre- 
hended it not.” 

That man who has chosen to do God’s will; he shall 
know, shall comprehend, God’s teaching. To many 
men this is 2 secret. This is a deep principle that most 
men ate slow to learn, There is something that we 
must have before more can bs given unto us. Taere is 
a certain Godward desire which if a man does not 
have he cannot retain any richness of ' spiritual gifts 
that he may receive. For even this will be taken’away 
from him and given to that other man who does have 
that certain Godward desire that is the nucleus of 
spiritual attainment and riches. Why ts it that some 
are said to be ever learning and yet never coming to a 
knowledge of the truth? It is because they hear with 
ears that have no pasion for hearing, and see with 
eyes that have no passion for seeing. Why is it that 
some ‘‘ babes” are able to receive revelations that are 
incomprehensible to othere who are, unless they ara 
mistdken, wise and smart? It is because the babes 
have hearts to hear with as well as ears, and spirits to 
see with as well as eyes. It may seom a little strange, 
even contradictory, that a man needs to be a Christian 
before he can become one. Yet this is a fact, albeit 
a fact that is stranger than fiction. A man needs to 
stand within the spiritual temple before hecan properly 

see ite heavenly designs and inimitable glories. 

Nor does this principle govern only in’ spiritual at- 
tainings. For ft fs also true that in a certain sense a 
man must be a merchant before he’can become one. 
He must be a musician before he can become one. He 
must be an artist before he can become one. He must 
be a student before he can ‘become one. ‘That is, the 
divine passion, the desire to achieve, must firat begin to 
burn before the great motor forces of the nature are set 
a-going. When once the desire to do, or to be, is fully 
fledged in the heart of a man, then has he the wings to 
reach the success on which his eye rests. The triumphs 
of the world’s greatest men were in most cases foretold 
by the largeness of their youthful desires and ambitions. 
The contrast between the lion and the cat is not greater 
when they are both fully grown than it was when they 
‘were both a month old. So, likewise, the contrast be- 
tween a great man and 8 good for-nothing one fs not 
wider at the end of their lives than it was iu their youth, 
‘when the sham of the good-for- nothing was predicted 
by the littleness of his plans, while the fameof the great 
man cast forth its pledge in advance in the form of large 
plans and whole-hearted consecration to some work. 

It is the pxssion to be a musician, or to be a skilifal 
blacksmith, that makes either the artist or the artisan. 
In the possession of this passion they may be sald to be 
musician and emith before they become such. The 
men who fail as physicians, lawyers, editors, preachers, 
merchants, tradesmen, or teachers, did not move into 
their respective callings by a free and strong desire 

‘therefor, but they drifted in upon ebbing circumstances. 
Then, on the other hand, they who succeed in the 
various vocations are the ones who did not drift into 
them, but who did sail in under a full head of desire. 
And it is their having this desire that fits them to 
have given unto them that success which is its fruit, 
which has been all but taken away from others who 
bad nearly received it, without having desired it. 
Unto him that hath a desire for anything shall it be 
given ; and from him that hath no desire fora thing 
shall be taken away at length even his former oppor- 
tunities for getting. This law is universal. To it there 
are real and seeming exceptions. Bat still, in spite ef 
all exceptions thereto, the law remains true and univer- 
gal that they who desire enough to seek do surely find. 
When they find they may sometimes be grieved or 
disappointed at what they sought: so much so that 
they may be half inclined to say, *‘ This I never sought, 
and what I did seek I have not found.” Nevertheless, 
what we reap we did sow. Our will is the eye that 
finds our way. Sothata strong desire for any attain- 
ment is the best prophecy of its realization. Any 
attainment ? Yes, even to the attainment of Christian 
character. Most of you would agree, no doubt, that it 
would be in vain to try to make a musician, artist, 
orator, or scholar of a child or youth having no passion 
for these attainments. So the man who has xo desire 
to be a Christian man at the time when he first tries to 
become one, begins without capital. I will not aay that 
he tries in vain. But he does begin at a needless dis- 
adventege. A needless disadvantage, because if a man 
has not squandered it‘he does possess latent capacity 


for spiritual enjoyment, Unless he has squandered it, 
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the one talent or more given unto each man, and that 
will not be taken from any until he ceases to use it or 
fails to follow it. Not every man can be a musicfan, 
an artist, or a poet, but every man can be a Christian. 
There are many who lack both the voice to sing and 
the passion for song. But there are none who are born 
with a heart incapable of divine praise and insensible to 
the constraining sweetness of our Father’s love. 

Bat it is a sad fact that men do not, as a rule, make 
the most of their spiritual capabilities. The resources 
of spirituality in men are seldom brought out. While 
no attainment more fitly calle for the exercise of the 
best common sense than does the attainment of Caristian 
manhood, yet look. Musicians study music from the 
inside of the conservatory, while men study Chris- 
tlanity from the outside of the church. The sick sit 
meekly at the feet, as it were, of their physician, taking 
ft for granted that he can cure them, or that he must 
be trusted. Thisis all right. S!mflar wisdom would 
lead men to trust the great Physician, and use his skill, 
power, and love. But no, here the patient arrogates to 
Limeelf the cMoe of prescribing ; and, with scalpel in 
hand, proceeds to the dismemberment of the Physician. 
Children enter the tchoolroom and sit at the feet of their 
teacher. Sothere have been some Marys and others 
who have sat at the feet of the great Teacher. But how 
many act as if they would never condescend to learn 
of God anything concerning their own duty and destiny 
until they have first dispelled their ignorance concerning 
his vast designs and providence ! 

While to doubt fs not the sin that some of old taught, 
nor yet is doubting the virtue per se that ten years ago 
it was very fashionable to call it; but to inquire and 
even to doubt are hard necessities in thé highway of 
spiritual as of mental attainment. But I protest that 
ae the church is the place to study, to inquire, and 

to learn, rather than outside. The old irquisttional 
notion that it was treason against God to questfon any- 
thing that men had said about him ripened into the 
notion that still prevails—viz., that the church is a body 
of saints learned and perfected, instead of being a body 
of scholars learning “‘ here a little, there a little,” withal 
growing up unto the fullnets of the stature of the per- 
fect manhood as it isin Carist Jesus. 

Church people are in part responsible for this state 
of things, They in effect tack their opinions andl expe- 
riences up on the outside of the church instead of 
putting them up on the inside. And then they expect 
men to ‘‘ know” all this “‘ teaching ” and accept these 
creeds before they enter the church. Wedo not expect 
children to be able to pass the seventh grade before 
they enter the first. But men are expected to con- 
fess no small amount of dogma before they enter 
church fellowship. -Without presuming to say this 
is all wrong, 1am sure that it is not all right. The 
door to the Christian Church should be as wide as the 
invitations of the Gospel. Any man who simply wishes 
to do God's will, so far as he knows it. is qualified to 
be of Christ’s discipleship that he may learn and know 
of his teaching whether it be of God or whether he 
speaks only asa man. Nor is it a simple thing fora 
man to truly wish to do God’s will. This is the ‘‘ root 
of the matter.” Thisis the magnetism that draws to 
itself ‘durable riches and honor.”’ He who has the 
will to do God’s will has the key to know‘edge aiid the 
‘beginning of wisdom ;” he bath that which insures 
that unto him more shall be given until ‘‘ he shall have 
abundance.” This is what should admit a man within 
the temp!e of Christianity, upon the translucent walls 
whereof he may read what the spiritual sun shining 
through makes clear and beautiful. 

It is only in theory that a church can expect compre- 
hension and acceptance of creeds on the part of new 
converts. It is the common practice of churches to 
accept candidates for membership who show that they 
are willing to do the will of God, leaving them to learn 
of the doctrines afterward within the church, as 8 
school. To this practice I believe that our theory of 
the church and of church membership should be made 
to conform. Into this belief it is pleasing to see that 
the Christian world is growing. 

Meanwhile, let me say to any one who is convinced 
that he wishes to be a Christian, in the sense that he 
would follow Christ, You are invited by Christ to come 
on the inside of his church. Doso. While you stand 
afar off you are misunderstood, and you misunderstand 
others, And, what is more important still, you are led 
into a misunderstanding of the true mission of the 
church. It {is aschool, nota confegsfonai. It is a nur. 
sery, not an orchard in which the fruits of the spirit are 
already ripe. Therefore plant yourself on the inside, as 
a place more favorable for cultivating the best gifts 
and growing the fruits of the spirit than the outside 
can be. If you would not expect a child to progress 

,n his studies by standing by the walls of the school- 
“house on the outside, then do not expect to progress in 
the spiritual school by standing on the outeide, If, 
again, you say, “ Ob, but the church calls ltoelt a body 
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of bellevers — es, in theory. ot ta fbetion abe te 
and owiis‘up to’ ae merely a body of learners. This 
surely is the Scriptural ideaof the church. Peter was 
not even @ very apt scholar under Christ as teacher. 
And yet he was not expelled. How far was he short 
of knowing Christat the time when he was accepted {nto 
Christian fellowship with the church of twelve ! How 
lttle did he understand Jesus's teaching at the time 
when he was accepted lato full fellowsbip as one of 
his digciples ! But studying Christ’s system from its 
interior, the sun of divine providence shining through 
it from without, he made rapid progress. Let no semi- 
popish notion of the church, entertained as you suppose 
by others, prevent you from taking your seat at the feet 
of Christ asa learner In his church, if only you are 
willing to do his will. 








A RAINY-NIGHT PRAYER-MEETING. 
By W. F. M. 


T was Friday night of the Week of Prayer, and the 
attendance through the week had been large, reach- 
ing over two hundred on Thursday night. A Bible 
service had been announced for Friday evening, at 
which every one present was expected to repeat the 
verse or passage Of Scripture that was then proving 
especially Helpful: Sach meetings had been tried in that 
Methodist church with bleased results. Friday came, 
and with it a pouring rain that kept on while the bells 
rang for service. But fifty or more of the faithful 
defied the storm and came. They gathered at the front 
of the cheerful room. Everybody looked happy to see 
somany. The pastor of that church never scolded 
because there were only a few present. He always 
thanked those who came. 
They began by singing fervently, ‘‘’Tis the Blessed 
Hour of eet and then a brief thanksgiving went 
upto the good Father who had sent the rain and given 
the word. Then another song, “ Again as Evening’s 
Shadow Falls,” and another prayer. Then a responsive 
reading of passages about the word. Then the song 
* Wonderful Words of Life.” Everybody sings in the 
church. They use the same book in all the services, and 
everybody sings. Then the pastor repeated the pro- 
posed plan of the meeting, and began the testimonies by 
saying that a verse so large and wide that he could not 
wholly grasp it had given him special inspiration and 


hope as he looked at his own and others’ imper- 


fections here, even when we are trying to live 
right: “Beloved, now are ‘we the sons of God, 
and {it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but 
we know that when he shall appear we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he fs,” He had no 
sooner sat down than a German brother, wounded in the 
‘war, srose and sald in a broken way : “ He that followeth 


“me shal] not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 


of life.” And as he finished, a venerable mother, with 
four sons, one in the ministry, repeated, “ Blessed are 


they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 


they shall be filled.” Anda weary woman, who works 
hard picking chickens at a poultry house many days 
each season, followed with—‘ Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden,” and her husband, the faith- 
ful church sexton, said, ‘‘God so loved the world.” 
And then Father H——, who was a blacksmith untfl he 
broke down, and has been a Christian more than half a 
century, repeated all of the first Psalm. And the 
pastor’s wife, a young woman who last year went down 
to the very gates of death, quoted : 


** Precious promise God hath given, 
I will guide thee with mine eye,’’ 
And as she closed, somebody started to sing those very 
words, and the melody of voice and heart must: have 
been pleasing even to the Father. 

There is Brother W——, who always “says some- 
thing.” He isa superintendent in a large factory, and 
he has a large Sunday-school class of young men, and 
he sald: ‘I was looking for pearls for my class the 
other day, and I found this: ‘I drew them with cords 
of aman, with bands of love.’ I showed the pearl to 
my class, and then I hid it in my heart.” Anda brave 
young married woman who has been battling egainst 
adversity and sickness quoted a poem containing the 
line, ‘‘ At eventide it shail be light.” And she was fol- 
lowed by one of the humblest and best of women, with 
** Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord : 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool,” 

Aud the audience sang. as by common inspiration, 
the second stanza of ‘‘My Name’s Written There.” 
And a tired business man, who would liks two Sundays 
a week, said: ‘‘I was glad when they said unto me, 
let us go into the house of the Lord.” Anda quiet 
woman, too timid to rise, said earnestly: ‘If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” And the teacher of 
the infant class, with nearly a hundred little ones wnder 





her care, sald ; * But they that waft upon thie Lord shal} 











renew their gth; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they ran, ‘and not be 7; and they 
shall walk, and not faint.” And-a stfong man, with a, 
big heart, followed with the story of a dying 

who had quoted: ‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 

neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 

which God hath prepared for them that love him,” and’ 
‘we sang as he sat down: ‘‘ Taere’s a Land that is Fairer 

than Day.” The teacher of ten bright boys in the Sun- 

day-school repeated : ‘‘ The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and delivereth them ” 

And Brother B——, who was born a slave, and who 
knows the Bible through and through, quoting it as no 
one else does in all that church, sald; with perfect con- 
fidence, ‘‘ If God be for us, who can be against us ?’ 

And so the meeting ‘ran on until the majority had 
spoken and the hour expired. Only one verse was ‘re- 
peated twice. Tho Word of God hed full course, and 
was glorified.” The way {t seemed to fit every case gave 
new confidence in it, foreverybody saw that back of the 
‘word there was an experience of its truth wherever 
tried. I am not describing a fancy prayermeeting, but 
one thet actually took place in an Ohio clty. It was not 
dull nor profitiess. There was no need to urge that ‘‘ the 
time be occupied.” Everybody will be glad for another 
like it. 





AN EASTER PARTY. 


By ExizasetH GLOVER 
“TT is two years since Effic’s death,” sald Miss Arm- 


stead, glancing up at the house where tlic child | 


had lived, “yet the blinds are all still closed. It seems 
asif her poor mother meant to shut out every ray of 
comfort fotever. What can I dofor her!’ 

She rang the bell, and was ushered into the darkened 
parlor. A portrait of Effis hung between the windows, 
and, while Mies Armstead walted, she went and peered 
up at the sweet little face, as if to find in it some insp!. 
ration for the bereaved mother’s help. She had loved 
the child, for Effie had been one of her Sunday-school 
class. 

Presently Mrs. Averil appeared—a beautiful lady, but 
with a fixed expression of sorrow upon her face, and 
clad in deepest mourning. She greeted Miss Armstead 
kindly, and the latter met her with a gentle, entreating 
cheerfulness that strove to win her sick heart from its 
prepossession. Yet presently, for all Mrs. Averil’s 
courtesy, it appearéd from her every measured word 
that to make talk with her upon outside subjects was a 
useless effort. Miss Armstead ceased to attempt it, and 
turned directly upon the citadel of sorrow. She was an 
old friend, and the boldness of a heart full of pity In- 

her. 

“Noxt woek ‘ls Exster,” eho sald. “Oh, Bilth! I 
‘want you ao to take the comfortof it!” 

**Tt will not bring me comfort,” sald 
coldly. 

«« But Effie wag such a true little Obristian ; she must 
be sohappy to be with Jasus. Oh, dO let it make you 
happy, too!” . 

“I would if-I could,” sald the mother, mournfully. 
*¢ T used to think I was. Christian till.my child ‘was 
taken. I have doubted if there were reality in any of 
it since.” 

**Oh, Edith, for Effie’s sake, do not doubt !” 

Mrs, Averil began to walk the room, full of excitement 
“ My child is dead to me,” she sald. ‘She is dead and 
gone. Nothing comforts me. I have prayed ; I have 
tried to read books of comfort. They seem all a falsity; 
Effie is gone. I dread this Easter; I dread the whole 
springtime. It seems like a ghastly mockery, It 
restores nothing.” 

“My dear,” sald Miss Armstead, going to her and 
laying a firm hand upon her arm, “ listen to me, You 
say you cannot receive any comfort from Easter. I 
want you this week to seem as if you did. Sometimes 
to act as.if.it we expected a blessing helps us to ih 
it. I want you this week to throw back these bliin 
and put some bright flowers here under her picture. F' 
her sake, dear,” she added, as she saw her friend 
at the suggestion : “for Effie’s sake, Indeed, I ‘think 
she would like it ; don't you ?” ; 

Mrs. Averil could notanswer. She was weeping now, 

* And I have something elze to ask,” sald Mites Arm- 
stead ; ‘a very great thing, but it is something, too, 
that Effie would like. I want to have a little festivity 
at Easter for my class—for her class, you know. I 
cannot do that very well at my boarding-house. | 
want you to let me have ft here. I will take all the 
trouble and care; but I want to have it here in this 
beautiful home.” 

Mrs. Averil ceased weep'ng, and looked at her friend 
in reproachful surprise, ; 

“You do not know what you are asking, Harriet,” 
she said.. ‘‘ I have not looked on the face of a child, if I 
could help it, since mine died, Anda festivity here, in 
this desolated home |” 

** But Effie loved her little girl friends. You know 

“phere never was’ heppier child than she when you 


Mrs. Averil, 






made little companies 
possible that she is still living, you know cuch ‘a Zz 
as this would make ker little heart happy. You would 
not lose the least possibility that you might still give her 
pleature, would you ?” 

‘* Harriet, how can you ask me such things! I could 
not do it.” i 

* For her sake,” pleaded Miss Armstead. ‘‘For her 
sake, dear, you must open your heart and take in tom 
fort. If you let sorrow separate you further trom God, 
instead of drawing you nearer, surely that would be to 
be separated further from Effie, for she is with God.” | 

** How can I help it 2” cried the poor mother. 

‘* By giving up the will of sorrow. Surely it has had 
its way long enough—two whole years! Sze, dear 
Edith, I want to open these blinds now: I want more 
Nght on Effie’s picture. I think the'would sigh*for it 
Such & happy hearted child could not like this darkened 
room.” 

And with a brave hand Harriet ralzed the sash and 
threw back the blinds of the long western window. 
Spring sunshine streamed through the lace curtains, and 
from the gilded wall paper a glow. was reflected full 
upon Effie’s portrait. It was as if a emile broke over 
the painted face, and the mother, who for two long 
years had verted her eyes from it, stood gazing and 
weepiag and murmuring words of tenderness. . 

**She always loved the sunlight,” said Miss Arm- 
stead, ‘Let us love ft, too, Edith, for her sake,” 

‘If I bring my little girls here,” she presently con- 
{inued, ‘I want to put flowers round this portrait ; not 
white, funereal ones, but fresh pink azaleas, as spring. 
like and dainty as she herself always was. I do not 
want any shadow from her death to fall between het 
and them, I want to bring them here to rejofce in the 
thought of her life and happiness.” 

* You cannot bring that about, Harrfet ; {t would be 
impossible.” * ae 

“I can. They are children. They have the faith 
of children. Lock out, Edith! that springing grass 
does not find the sunshine moro natural and blessed 
than children find God’s revelation of his love and life 
I want you to have the help of children, dear Edith ; I 
want you to learn from them.” 

"*T fear them !’ cried Edith. ‘Iam afraid of thelr 
volces'‘and faces. My heart {s too sore,” 

** They will comfort it. Only let me bring them, and 
you will see.” 

Mrs, Averill did not reply. Some spell had entered 
with the sunlight which her heart could not resist. She 
presently seated herself by the windows, looking 
thoughtfully now out over the green grass and the 
border of snowdrops in bloom by the fence, and now up 
at the sunny face of her child. No wonder that she, 
who had embraced darknegs, had felt so severed from 
that child. Her look now was pale and sad, but 
ita fixed, immovable aspect of woe was broken up. 

Harrfet’s heart lightened as she watched her; 
‘Verily I believe I have not dared fn vain,” she 
thought. 

She was not surpriged to receive during the week 4 
note from Mrs. Averil asking leave to make all the 
arrangements for the party herself. But the eager fn- 
terest and lavish ¢ffort with which the bsreaved mothet 
presently threw herself into it was a surprise indeed; 
She sent out six little notes of invitation upon paper 
stamped with gold and silver butteifi'es. The day 
before Easter evary window in the drawing-roo 
was open, Gayly colored shades were drawn over the 
lights of the chandelfer, Flowers were everywhere. A 
stand of callas was in one sunny window, pots of long: 
stemmed scarlet amaryllis in another ; vases of roses an 
carnations, violets and mignonette, were on all the 
tables. The wreath of fresh pink azaleas that Miss 
Armatead had asked for was around Effie’s p'cture, 
The face that smiled out of {t could not be associated 
with thoughts of pain and death. 

There was a flush of life and Interest upon Mrs. Avar- 
il’s worn face. ‘‘ Come out and see the children’s table,” 
she sald. 

She had spread it with the finest of damask and loaded 
it with every adornment. There were silver candle: 
sticks with tulip cups to ableld the flame. A pyramid 
of angel lilies was in the center of the table, and a string 
of delicately colored Easter eggs encircled {t, lying upon 
a bed of roses. There were flowers and smilax depend- 
ing from the gas-fixture above, and hovering down 
toward the lilies were some gay buttefiles, suspended 


1 | by tiny wires concealed amid the green. 


At every plate was a pot of hyacinths just ready to 
bloom, each little pot wrapped daintily In a Japanese 
napkin. Beside each of these lay also a flowery Easter. 
card, a gilded, egg-shaped bonbon box, and a gayly- 
dressed little doll. There was a big cake decorated 
with doves and lilles. ‘‘ It has a souvenir In {t,” anid the 
mother ; ‘‘a little ring with forge!-me-nots upon it, 
Effia was so fond of having a cake with a ring 
in it,”. 8 

“There were crimson and amber pitchers of milk ; 





little orange baskets heaped with clear jelly ;.9 bird’s- 


for them. If you think it eyen 











7 


nest pudding — — — and animal crackerr—every- 


thing that Mrs membered ‘had once pleased 
her child, 

‘How you must have worked!’ sald Harriet; “ and 
how Javish you have beet |’ 


It has comforted me to do it. I have felt as if I 
weredoing it for her, and’ she has seemed so near me 


all day.” 


/ _ awake, how tender and sweet, was her thin, sad 
ace 

** Will you mind having some of the games Effis 
liked?’ she asked. ‘‘Sae, I have made a canidy-bag, 
because she never thought her parties complete without 
one.” 

And she drew out ‘a bag of bright-colored tisaue 
psper tied with a gay ribbon, and, opening it, showed 
what looked like.a heap of flowers, for every candy had 
been wrapped in its separate bit of soft, bright paper— 
pink, green, rose, gold, and blue. Harriet remembered 
the wild merriment of children over a candy-bag, and 
‘stood amazed. 

The children came—all s'x—at tke appofated time. 
They were a little timid and constrained at first, in a 
house they had so long associated with grief. But the 
tender smile with which Mrs. Averill met them, the 
bright decorations, the pink wreath about the smiling 
face of their lost playmate, were reassuring. Eaough of 
a subduing memory lingered with them to prevent any 
wildness in their merriest games. And they played 
very merry ones, and were most childishly happy over 
the pretty supper-table and the wonderful gifts and the 
cake with the ring. 

When the feast was over, Miss Armstead gathered 
them at the plano to sing an Easter hymn, and. then 
talked to them about the hyacinth bulbs, the Easter 
eggs, and the Lutter files, and their meaning at this time. 
Then she asked them for the verse she had taught.them 
that held the reason for Exster joy, and made it ft that 
all happy and beautiful things should belong to tho 
season of Christ’s rising. And the children repeated 
together these words : 

**T am come that they might hava life, and that they 
might hava it more abundantly.” 

The woman who had tried not to look on a child’s 
face since her own died stooped to kiss each of the little 
girls as they bade her good-night. 

“I do not know how to thank you,” she said to Har- 
riet afterward ; ‘you have helped me so much. You 
> not know how near to me my child has zeemed: all 

ay. : 

“‘Beosuse you have turned your face as Hers 1s 
turned, as the faces of all the angels are turned,” crfed 
her friend—“ toward light, and toward life |!” 

**T will not turn it back,” was the earnest answer. 
**T have felt there Js something to live for. I want to 
do. for children. I am going to give my life. to. work 
for little children.” 








IS IT A PARABLE? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union.: 
$ HESE things spake Jesus unto them in parables ; 
and without a parable spake he not unto them,” 
That is, to the people, who seem in their dull under- 
standings only to have been capable of taking fm truth 
in that form. Iadeed, much of the teaching which the 
Apostles had from him was in the same form, parable 
or figurative langusge. 
The twenty-fifth chapter of Matthow (though, of 
course, all the divisions sre arbitrary and many of them 


d | unwise) contafns—does it not?—threerarables. The tan 


virgins, the talents, and the grounds of, judgment and 
final condemnation. Why ara the first two taken as 
parables and the third accepted literally? We have 
never seen the third classed among the parables, Trench 
does not so notice it. Why not? 

Does any one suppose that such a conversation will 
take place ? 

Yes, one mah who went into an elaborate calculation 
as to the myriads who had lived and might live, and the 
number of equare miles upon the earth, and the number 
of ptrsons, or perhaps he sald souls, wh6 could stand 
upon each equate mile ! 

This part of the sermon was hardly practical, and 
lessons in arithmetic are rather bewildering. 

Why not accept the parable as a parable, illustrating 
the fact that each one of us must give account of him- 
self to God ? 

There ara fewer difficulties in this than in the faith cf 
the ‘intermediate state,” when we speak of our friends 
as being “fn heaven ;” cr the idea of Moses and Elias 
and all the prophets being remanded back to the earth 
(or alr) to receive a sentence already long pronounced 
and acted upon. INQUIRER, 








We call certain things little because they seem to us 
so—we judge after the sight. But nothing is little, 
because nothing exlata isolated and divided from other 





things, 
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PRESBYTERIAN REUNION. toistop 18? You an stop the pauper, the paralytit) ima 


HERE have just been printed the letters passed 
between the Committees appointed by the last 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church North 
and South to consider the practicability of union be- 
tween the two bodies. As our readers will remember, 
the Committees met in Louisville some months since 
and held an informal conference. The postition of the 
Southern Committee, as expressed in a formal com- 
munication, is about as follows: 

1. It wants to understand more clearly the present 
position of the Northern body as regards “political 
deliverances” and the spirituality of theChurch. 2 In 
regard to the relations of Southern churches to the 
colored people the Committee recommends that one 
of two plans be adopted : a. Organize the colored Pres- 
byterians into entirely separate societies ; 5. organize 
them into separate churches, presbyteries, and synods, 
the organization of each being complete without the 
presence of white presbyters, except for guidarce and 
help. Representation in the General Assembly would 
be given to euch presbyteries, and the synods would 
be subject to review and control. This arrangement 
would be provisional, with the expectation that the 
colored people would rise sooner or later to a plane of 
church life where they could stand in thefr own strength 
on independent church organization. 8. The Com- 
mittee inquires as to the powers of the various boards 
of the Northern Church, and how fer they are controled 
by the General Assembly. 4 The Committee inquires 
the state of opinion in the Northern braneh touching 
those portions of the Confession of Fafth which more 
specifically involve the great system of truth known as 
the Calvinistic, and particularly whether there is 
traceable any distinct tincture of Pelagian and semi- 
Pelagian heresfes. 

The Committee of the Church North says in reply to 
these four points : 

1. Ae to “political deliverances,” the querists are 
referred to the deliverance of the last General Assembly, 
simply restating the language of the Confession of 
Faith. 2. The Northern Church does not favor sepa- 
rate organization for colored nembers. The Commit- 
tee say : 

“\ We believe that we have a great work to do among the 
colored people for their own salvation and for the good of 
the country ; and that this is to be done by recognizing 
those who are in the Church as entitled to all the rights and 
privileges that are involved in church membership and 
ordination. We believe, too, that the great work among 
thiem can only be fully done by our Churches reunited as 
one, and this is one strong motive prompting us in our 
desire for reunion. 

“ We believe that the best interests of the Church, and of 
the colored people themselves, demand a careful sr pervis- 
{on of their churches in order that the principles of Pres- 
byterianism be inculcated and preserved; that a well- 
defined system of moral and Scriptural education of the 
colored people is necessary to their advancement in religion; 
and that the unity of the Church requires that the evangel- 
isation of these people should be continued under the 
direction of the General Assembly. 

“On the other hand, our General Assembly has recog- 
nized that this work of evangelization is best accomplished 
by the education of colored ministers, and the organ’ sation 
of churches composed of colored members, and of those 
connected with this work. It has also organized them into 
presbyteries and synods, and has given such presbyteries 
full representation in the General Assembly.” 

But they think that the Assembly will agree to South- 
ern synods and presbyteries remaining as they are, new 
chutches and presbyteries being organized and received 
as the parties interested agree. 8. The Boards are 
agents of the Atsembly, and fully subject to the control 
of the Church. 4 There is no heresy or doctrinal 
agitation in the Northern Church. 

The Committee close with the expression of hope that 
organic reunion msy be brought about on terms of 
perfect equality and reciprocity. 





CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


T the meeting of the Congregational Club of this 
city Monday night of last week the subject 
atecuesed was the ‘‘Peril and Benefits of Immiera- 
tlon.” The principal addresses were by Professor H. H. 
Boyesen and the Hon. Stewart L. Woodford. The 
former was unebie to attend, and his peper was read by 
Mr. Stimets, the Secretary. It favorea the restriction 
ofimmigration. Among other things be said : 

“Go down the Bowery any Sunday evening, and in stuffy, 
ill-emelling, crowded rooms you will find Germans and 
Bobemians and Hungarians advocating the overthrow of 
the existing social conditions, and their sentiments wildly 
applauded by hundreds of fore!gn workmen. We talk about 
protection, bat eo long as Castile Garcen’s fitod gates are 
allowed to remain open, how are the poor protected? It is 
not the laborer who is protected; it is the «employer and 
manufacturer.’’ 

General Woodford took the opposite side He said: 


“Jt is easy to deery immigration, but how are you going 


the invalid by making an investigation and turning him 
back, but how are you going to stop the atheist and the 
Anarcbist—strong, able-bodied men, well dressed, respect- 
able, and intelligent How are you going to stop him? It 
is as impossible as the laws of gravitation. Instead of being 
discouraged because the Austrian and the Slav, the Hindu 
and the Chinese, are coming here, weought to rejoice be- 
cause we can do so much to improve their condition. 
Whether you like it or not, these people are coming here, 
and you can’t keep them out. I am not at all sorry that 
they come, and, while I dread the struggles that are inevi- 
table, I believe in the possibility of this country to right 
matters. The real danger does not seem to me to be 
in the so-called dregs of society haif as much as in 
the indolence which is characterizing the top part of Amer- 
ican society. A limited restriction of immigration is posst- 
ble against paupers and invalids, and in some few instances. 
against the criminal classes ; but on a coast of seven thou- 
sand miles, and on a border line of three thousand miles, it 
is just as impossible to prevent or largely restrict immigra- 
tion as it is to restrict the forces of nature. Don’t let us 
attempt te cure this thing by surgery, by plasters, or by 
cutting off excrescences ; but let us educate the immigrants 
80 as to become good citizens of this Republic here, and 
good citizens of the great Republic hereafter.”’ 


CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


Ax interesting event has occurred in thé’city of 
Osake. It was the meeting of the committee of 
twenty appointed by the Congregational and Presby- 
terfan churches of Japan for the purpose of drawing up 
the Church Constitution under which these two de- 
nominations could unite. Fora long time there was a 
strong desire among the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists of this country to unite under one church 
government. Not.only these but the Christians of all 
denominations were strongly in favor of the general 
unfon in Japan. Japanese Christians are not in favor 
of church isms. We are eager to import everything 
good from foreign countries, whether secular or spirit- 
ual, But we are not eager enough to introduce these 
church isms too. Our sincere and united desire is to 
have one undenominational church in Japan. As the 
preliminary step to this organic union of churches, ye 
have now what is called “‘ the great social meeting of all 
churches In Japan” once in three years. Last year 
this meeting took place at Tokfo. At that time the desire 
for the organic union of Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tlonalists was so strong that they could not keep it any 
longer, and have appointed the committee of ten persons, 
five from each side. This committee has met and drawn 
up the basis of union and presented it to the Genera) 
Assembly of the Presbyterian churches, and algo to the 
Annual Meeting of the Congregational churches. They 
both approved this measure, and also appointed the com- 
mittee of twenty, of which seven are missionaries and 
thirteen are Japanese Christians, for the purpose of 
a ehurch constitution. This committee met 
last week in Osaka. It lasted five days. The writer 
himself, being on the committee, could'give you his own 
eye-witnesses. Our motive for this union was, not to 
aggrandize our power, but to promote Christ’s kingdom 
in this country with the united forcts, Our principle 
was, not to abscrb one denomination into other, but 
s'mply to bring forth the best portion of each denomi- 
nation to produce a better system than that of either 
of the two. We believe that there Is no denomination 
on earth without some defect, while on the other hand 
there is no system without some good portion in it, 
Presbyterianism and Oongregationalism have their own 
respective good and defects. So in this new constitu- 
tion we tried as best we, could to preserve the good 
portion without defect. Freedom and sovereignty of 
churches are the glories of Oongregationalism, while 
the systematic working and united harmony are the 
prides of Presbyterlaniam. In our new constitution 
we left each individual church eatirely free to manage 
its own internal affairs. Churches are free to adopt 
either democratic or representative system of govern- 
ment. Moreover, we have sacredly preserved the 
sovereignty of churches. But for the sake of united 
working of all the churches in Japan, we formed several 
bodies to which churches delegate certain specified 
powers. These are the fundamental principles on 
which we framed our constitution. All discussions were 
conducted in a most excellent spirit. No angry word, 
no harsh expression, no, not a single unpleasant word, 
was dropped during these five days. When we dis- 
cussed, we did not discuss ft on the sectarian principle, 
When we voted, we did not vote on the denominational 
line, A stranger coming into the place would not rec- 
ognize it as the meeting of two committees. We were 
perfectly in one so far as our hearts were concerned, 
When we finished our discussion, the whole committee 
voted unanimously for its adoption. Now we are 
going to submit this whole matter to the consideration 
of churches. And sometime in the next September or 
October both churches will send the delegates, and in 
their meeting at Osaka final decision will take place. 








P, M. 
KFrov®, Japan. * 
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JOHN TASKER HOWARD. 


N Thursday last John Tasker Howard died sud- 
denly of apoplexy at his residence in Brooklyn, 
at the age of eighty. Mr. Howard was one of the three 
original founders of Plymouth Church, and was its 
senior devcon. In 1844 or 1845 he, with others, founded 
the Church of the Pilgrims, the first 
church in Brooklyn, and voted for Henry Ward 
Beecher, then known only as the promising son of 
Lyman Beecher, to be its pastor, but was out-voted. 
Two years later he purchased the ground on which 
Plymouth Church now stands, and a church edifice 
which then occupied the site, others subsequently unit- 
ing with him in completing the purchase, and thfs time 
he was successful jn getting Mr. Beecher to Brocklyn. 
He was the first subscriber to the Bethel, the firet mis- 
sion chapel of Plymouth Church, and in all its history 
has been active in work and wise in counsel. 

In its commercial aspects Mr. Howard's life was also 
an interesting one. Born in Salem, Mass., in 1808, he 
moved to Brooklyn with his father in 1826, and they 
started the firm of J, Howard & Son, shipping mer- 
chants, and carried on trade chicfly with Russia and 
South America, Subsequently, in 1845, the Empire 
lize of Southern steamers was organized by Howard & 
Son in conjunction with Charles Morgan and Issac New- 
ton. They built the *‘ Empire City ” and the ‘‘ Crescent 
City.” When the gold fever set in, upon the discovery 
of the precious metal in Calffornia, they built the “City 
of Nevada,” which ran to Chagres and connected with 
the “Northerner” and the ‘‘City of Pittsburg ” on the Pa- 
cific side. The ‘Golden Age” was next built by the firm 
for the Havana traffic, and that vessel is sti!] running on 
the Pacific coast. Mr. Howard married Miss Susan T. 
Raymond, daughter of Ellakim T. Rsymond, in 1831. 
Mrs. Howard survives her husband, as do their four 
sone—Joseph Howard, Jr., John R., Eiward T., and 
Henry Ward Beecher Howard—and one daughter, the 
wife of General Horatio O. King. In many ways the 
subject of this aketch showed a public spirit, a strong 
philanthropy, and a cheerful, kindly disposition. 

His death produced a profonad impression in Plym- 
outh Church, he being the last one of the original 
members now residing in Brooklyn and active in the 
church. His services and death constituted the theme 
of the Friday evening meeting. On Sunday;the church 
was beautifully draped, and Mr. Abbott, in his sermon 
on the Epistie to the Church in Pailadelphia, referred 
to Mr. Howard as illustrating his theme,which was that 
of Christian service and its rewards. In the afternoon 
the funeral services were held in the church, which 
was filled, many old residents of Brooklyn in addition 
to the membersh!p of Piymeuth Church being present. 
The services were conducted by the Rav. 8. B Halli- 
day, the Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., and the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott. 


STUDENT: VOLUNTEERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


Mo than twenty-two Fundred students (five hundred 
and fifty of whom are women) have volunteered for 
the foreign service. It is our desire to place before the 
churches some of the reasons which have led us to decide. 

Firat and foremost, our Lord’s command. In the Bible 
we have been reading, ‘‘ Go ye intoall the world and preach 
the Gospel tothe whole creation.”” Does “‘go’’ mean stay ? 
And dees “preach the Gospel to the whole creation” 
mean keep repeating the Gospel to a few, while two-thirds 
of our race have never heard the name Jesus ? 

Instead of regarding the world as the field, have we not 
been practicing “high farming’’—cultivating certain 
sections to the highest degree, and allowing the vaster tracts 
to go to waste? Again, we go because the needs of the 
foreign field are so much greater. Our hearts’ desire and 
prayer to God for America is that it might be saved, but 
we go because the need abroad is a thousand-fold greater. 
In the United States there is one minister to seven hundred 
people ; in China one ordained missionary to 1,000,000. Of 
the 200,000,000 of Africa 140,000 000 have not been touched 
by Christian teachers. The United States have 80,000 
preachers, while India, with five times the population, bas 
but 700 ordained missionaries. Do not fear that our country 
will be depleted ; for only one and three-tenths per cent. of 
our ministry go to the foreign field, and out of each 100,000 
communicants in America only twenty one go tothe foreign 
field. A third reason is the reflex influence of foreign 
missions on the spiritual life of the home church. 

Fourth. Because of the present crisis. 

Are we alive to the fact that the hosts of evil are rushing’ 
forward to gather these golden sheaves? The Mohammed: 
ans are at work in Africa. If we delay, the present diffi- 
culties of evangelization will be at least doubled. For 
** Mohammedanism, so far from being a stepping-stone to 
Christianity, is one of the very strongest fortresses of un- 
belief. Converts from Mohammedanism are comparatively 
few.’’ A missionary who has labored twenty-six years in 
India is now ready for our work, and if this crisis is not 
met by the church, at least two or three generations will 
pass before an equal opportunity can again be offered. 
From Brazil the word comes: “ This land is ready ; thou- 
sands would accept the Gospel if they only had preachers.” 
One writes concerning China: * A thousand miectonaries 
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are worth more now than ten thousand ten years from now. 
As for Japan,‘itis melted and ready for molding. What 
shall the'mold be—Christianity or infidelity? One reason 
more. The whole world can be evangelized in the present 
generation.'|‘“Let us go up at once and possess it; for we 
are well able toovercomeit.”” The Earl of Shaftesbury says: 
* During the latter part of these (eighteen) centuries it has 
been in the power of those who hold the truth, having means 
enough, having knowledge enough, and having opportunity 
enough, to evangellss the globe fifty times over. Recent tes- 
timony is given by 120 missionaries in China, representatives 
of twenty-one Protestant societies. They say, ‘* We want 
China emancipated from the thralidom of sin in this genera- 
tion. It is possible’? Oar Lord has said : “ According to 
your faith be it unto you.” The Church of God can do it, 
it she be only! faithful to her great commission. This 
statement comes from missionaries who are acquainted with 
the discouragements, who know the difficulties. And now, 
“for the sake of the Name”—that Name which is above 
every name—‘the love of Christ constraining us,” we go 
forth. Wil! you not take us up and set us on our journey 
worthily of God, that the blessed Name may be spread abroad 
and that you may be fellow- workers for the truth? All cannot 
go, butallcan give. There are two colleges in Canada— 
Knox and Queen’s—each of which is about to send a man 
to China and to support: him for life. The undergraduates 
of Princeton College, New Jersey, have subscribed $1,500 
for the support of a college missionary. The students of 
Princeton Theological Seminary have pledged $850. The 
undergraduates of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
have subscribed $700. Eighty-five people, each contributing 
twenty-five cents a week, will pay the salary of a mission- 
ary and his wife. Thousands of churches, Sunday-schools, 
young people’s societies, and Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations can support one, two, or three missionaries apiece 
—if they will. Single individuals can each hold representa- 
tives abroad. A student about to be admitted to the New 
York bar has pledged to support a friend as soon as he 
enters the foreign field. 

R. A. Scott Macria, Cambridge Univ., England. 

H. F. LFLAMME, University of Toronto, Canada. 

C. F. Hersey. Bowdoin College, Maine. 

8. C. MiTcHELL, Georgetown College, Kentucky. 

J N. Forman, Princeton Theol. Seminary, N. J. 

R. P. WILDER, Princeton College, New Jersey. 





TO THE FRIENDS OF HOME MISSIONS. 


—1 officers of the American Home Missionary Society 
desire to remind the friends of its work that the sixty- 
second financial year closes with the 8ist of March. It is 
clear that whatsoever these friends propose to do this year 
must be done quickly. And much remains to be done in 
these few days for the replenishing the treasury, if the 
Society is to meet allits pecuniary obligations for the year. 
For the accommodation of churches, Sunday-schools, execu- 
tors, and individual givers who may have it in their hearts 
to remit further, and whom the close of the year may take 
by surprize, the books will be kept open until Wednesday 
night, April4. Are there not many who, between this day 
and that, willeend to the treasury substantial aid for a cause 
second to none in its appeal to American Christians? Have 
you in hand anything with which your Divine Lord has in- 
trusted you for use ashis steward? It is his. His cause 
has need of it. He calls for it now. 
Brstz Hovss, New York. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STAT Zs. 


—The sessions of the Methodist Conference in Philadel- 
phia were concluded last week. The Conference passed a 
resolution commending the firm, faithfal, and fearless 
administration of the honorable Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas in carrying out. what is commonly known 
as the High License law. It also adopted a protest against 
the recent action of the Government in excluding the use 
of native languages in the education of the Indlans, and 
especially the exclusion of the Dakota Bible among those 
tribes where it was formerly used. In regard to the status 
and functions of the missionary bishops, the General 
Conference was memorialized to define these matters more 
clearly, to provide definitely for the support of the mission- 
ary biehops from the episcopal fund, and in particular to 
make adequate provision for the salary of Bishop William 
Taylor for the past four years. In regard to prohibition, 
strongly expressed resolutions were passed declaring that 
in the election of members of the next Legislature it 1s 
important that our ministers and members as citizens 
should vote for no candidate who will not give an unqaali- 
fied pledge to vote the submission to the people of the 
‘Constitational Prohibition Amendment.’ ”” 

—At the meeting last week of the Methodist Social Union 
recently organized among the laity in this city, the Rev. Dr. 
Schauffisr spoke of the work of Methodism in relation to 
the masses. He said that Protestantism is doing well 
through the country, growing faster than the 
but in New York and other large cities not much could 
be said of Methodist or other church work. Below 
Fourteenth Street there are to-day 180,000 more people 
than there were thirty years ago, but only the Roman 
Catholics and the Hebrews had more churches; the old 
evangelical churches have nearly gone. Only in some of the 
Episcopal churches is real work being done. If he were 
given the money and effort spent in one year for election 
purposes in Now York, he thought that he could show a 
dogen new and flourishing churches for it. Dr. J. M. 

Backley, who followed, jthought that jehurches like St, 
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-Paul’s, in Fourth Avenue, should have an energetic assist- 
ant ministerjo do something of the old kind of Methodist 
ciroult work; © 

—The case in regard to the Phelps Mission of this city, 
the decision of which we recently mentioned, has been 
appealed to the higher court. 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles F. Hoffman, rector of All Angels’ 
Church, at Eighty-first Street and West Ead Avenue, this 
city, has made a very generous proposition. He has offered 
to his associate, the Rev. 8. DeLancey Townsend, to erect 
a church in place of the present inadequate structure, at a 
cost: of from $75,000 to $100,000, if Mr. Townsend can 
secure the money necessary for excavating the present site, 
and also get the current expenses of the church, $6,500 a 
year, pledged for two years, together with the removal of 
any assessments against the property. Friends of the 
parish can address commupications on the subject to the 
Rev. Mr. Townsend, No. 101 West Seventy-eighth Street. 

—The old Sands Street Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn, the pioneer church of that denomination in this 
city, has been sold, and will at once be torn down. The 
society was incorporated in 1794. There have been three 
buildings on the present site. 

—A correspondent from Sayville, L. I., writes us: The 
Rev..Thomas Douglas received seventy five new members 
to his church (Congregational) at the last communion ; all 
of them on profesion of their faith except two. Mr. 
Douglas preached every night except Saturdays from 
January 1 to March 11, and has had in all about 140 con- 
versions. His church became too small to contain the 
people who desired to attend, and the trustees hired Co- 
lumbia Hall, the largest public building in the place. The 
Hall was also filled to its utmost capacity, and the church 
has taken steps to bulld a larger edifice. Among the con- 
verts are men from all classes of society. Some of them 
were infidels, others who had not been to a church for four- 
teen, nine, seven, and six years, except en’such occasions as 
funerals and weddings. One was a saloon-keeper, who has 
given up his business. The moral uplift to society is marvel- 
ous. Mr. Douglas took charge of the Sayville church last 
June, and has admitted eighty-five members. 

—The sum of $4,600 is wanted to complete the endow - 
ment of a chair of elocution in the Reformed Seminary at 
New Brunswick. 

—A theologicalseminary museum isa rather unique idea. 
Oce has been established, however, in connection with the 
Raformed Church Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J. The 
collection inclades mummies, stones from the tomb of 
Rameses III., Bedouin, Greek, Arab, Persian, and Ezyptian 
implements of war, paintings representing Scriptural events 
dating back to 3,500 8 o., Egyptian machinery and imple- 
ments of trade, ancient manuscripts, books, and many 
other valuable curios. 

—The Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, rector of Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-first Street, has 
declined the call to the assistant bishopric of Ohio. He 
says : ‘After eight days of prayerful, earnest, and constant 
thought, during which I have conscientiously striven to 
keep my mind free from every kind of bias, and to seek 
solely under divine guidance the pathway of duty, I have 
been led to the very plain conviction that I must stand by 
my present and very incomplete work in this city. I 
therefore respectfully and most gratefully beg to decline 
the bigh honor conferred upon me by the diocese of Ohio.” 

—There was a large attendance at the Yale students’ 
meeting at Association Hall in this city Sanday afternoon 
last. R. C. Morse, General Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association International Committee, presided, 
and addresses were made by C. F. Kent, H. E. Fowler, and 
T. E. Donnelly. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
Glee Club sang, and they had the usual cornet, organ, and 
piano solos. A reception was held in the parlors of the 
Association at the close of the meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. De. Courtney, Bishop-elect of Nova Scotia, 
will give up his rectorship of 81. Paul’s Caurch, Boston, on 
April 80. 

8 theme of discussion at the next quarterly meeting 
of the Connecticut Valley Congregational Club will be ‘‘ The 
Employment of Pastoral Helpers in Church Work.” A 
new clab manual is to be prepared. The Rev. John Hall, 
of New York. lectured before the Yale Divinity School last 
week on ‘* Worshipers of Mammon.”’ 

—The annual meeting of the Connecticut Congregational 
Club was held at Hartford last week. In absence of Presi- 
dent Yang Wing the Rov. J. W. Cooper, of New Britain, 
presided. The principal address was made by De. W. E. 
Griffis, of Boston, on ‘‘ Japan and 1890." Ex-President 
Noah Porter spoke of the power and growth of New Eag- 
land Congregationalism. Gaorgo L. Chase, Eiq., was 
lected President of the Society for the coming year. This 
meeting was the decennial anniversary of ‘the founding of 
the Clab. 

+The last lecture of the course by the Rev. De. W. E. 
Griffis, before the Yale Divinity School on Japan, was de- 
livered on March 19. De. Griffis spoke of the religious con- 
dition of the country and ites former religions. It is now, 
he said, passing through its third great wave ef civilization. 
He added: ‘*The Japanese religion of Shinto is not a 
religion as we understand one. It is merely respect aud 
reverence for ancestors, and has been made by the 
Mikados into an engine of political and military power. 
In the year 552 Buddhism was introduced into Japan, and 
its rapid growth showed that the country appreciated 
the importance of a real religion. From 552 to about 1100 
may be called the missionary age of the new doctrines, from 
1100 to 1800 the period of development, from 1300 to 1550 
the golden period, the time when the land was covered with 
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day may be called the period of decay. In 1700 there were 
over 483,000 Baddhist temples in Japan ; in 1821 only 127,- 
000, and in 1875 but 57,000. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—In another columa we give an account of the corre- 
spondence in regard to church unity which has passed 
between the committees of the General Assemblies, North 
and South. In regard to the prospects of the proposed 
union the editor of the ‘‘ Christian Observer ”’ of Louisville, 
representing the Southern branch, says: Tho action of the 
conference committee was purely advisory in its nature, and 
nothing decisive can be done until May, when the two Assem- 
blies meet. The General, or Northern, wil] hold its session 
at Philadelphia, while the Southern Assembly will convene 
at Baltimore. As the centennial of the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in America occurs during that month, a 
grand reunion, participated in by both the General and 
Southern Assembiles, will be held at Philadelphia during 
the time set for the regular annual meetings. It hae been 
arranged that there shall be an equal number of speakers 
from the two Assemblies. The Hon, W. O. P. Brecken- 
ridge and the Hon. Randolph Tucker will be among the 
speakers selected to represent the Southern Assembly. The 
good-fellowship of the cccasion may run so high thata 
speedy union of the two Assembiles will result.” 

—The late Rev. Dr. William H. Ryder, of Chicago, left an 
estate of about $750,000. The following public bequests 
were made: The Universalist Convention of New York gets 
$25,000 ; $10,0CO is left to provide for free moral lectures in 
Chicago ; the First Universalist 8 »clety of Princeton, Mass., 
receives $5,000 ; St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, of which Dr. 
Ryder was pastor for twentv-two years, $10 000 ; Lombard 
University at Galesburg, $20,000; the Old People’s Home, 
Chicago, $10,000; the Chicago Hospital for Women avd 
Children, $10,000 ; and the Chicago Public Library, $10,000. 
After the bequests to bis family the remainder of the estate, 
valued at $463,000, is to be divided up between the Univer- 
salist Pablishing House of Boston; Tufts College at Col- 
lege Hill, Mass.; St. Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y.; 
Lombard University, Galesburg, Ill., and Backtel College, 
Akron, Ohio, in equal shares. 

—Extensive preparations are being made in Chicago for 
the great convention of Christian Eadeavor Societies to be 
held there next summer. 

—Dwight L. Moody has been holding meetings at Load- 
ville, Col. 

—The Third Congregational Church of Omaha, the Rev. 
Alford D. Penniman, pastor, desires, pursuant to vote taken 
February 22, 1888,to be popularly known as Piymouth 
Church. The legal affairs of the church will, however, be 
condacted under the incorporate name which it has hitherto 
carried. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—H. G. Hoadley accepts a call to the Church of North Canaan, 
situated at East Canaan, Conn. 

—L. H. Frary, of Sierre Madre. Cal., has received a call to 
Pilgrim Church, Pomona, and accepts it. 

—A. Lesslie, of Orono, Ont., has accepted a call to Jabor in 
British Columbia. 

—J. W. Pedley accepts a call to Vancouver, British Columbia. 

—M. 8. Hartwell, of Winchester, N. H., has resigned. 

—T. M. Price has received a callto Wayzata, Minn. 

—H. 8. Kelsey, of West Winsted, Coun, has received a 
calltothe assistant pastorate of the Fourth Charch of Hartford, 
Conn. 

—James W. Bigler has acoepted a call to act as assistant to 
the Rev. George Leon Walker, D.D., of tne Center Church of 
Hartford, Conn. Mr. Bixler is now taking a graduate course at 
the Yale Divinity School in New Haven. 

—E. 8. Smith has accepted a call to Beatrice. Neb. 

—R. Redooff, of Sherman, Vich.. has resigned. 

—G. H. Burgess, of Hancock, N. Y., accepts a call to Rox- 
bury, Vonn 

—A. F. Pierce, of Warsaw, N. Y., accepts a cali to Middle- 
town. 

—J.M Campbell was ordained as pastor of the church at 
Grand Ledge. Mich.,on March 13. 

—C. W. Fifield accepts a call to Sand Bank, N. Y. 

—A. W. Archibald has receivod a call to the oburch in Daven- 
port, Ia. 

—J. W. Savage declines a call to the Gothic Church of Port- 
land. Conn. 

—H. 8. Snyder, of Northford, Conn., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Alfred C. Hand, whose acceptance of a call to the Church of 
the Covenant, Buffalo, N. Y , is a Presbyterian, not a Congrega- 
tionalist, as we wrongly classified him last week. 

—J B. Walker accepts a call to College Hill, 0. 

—J.W. Walden has received ajcall from the Second Church of 
Newark, 0. 

—W. H. Ervin, of Aurora, Ind., has resigned. 

—L. M. Steven bas received a call from New Berlin, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—A E. Welles accepts a call to the rectorship of the church at 
Saugatuck, Mich. 
—W. F. Lewis has become rector of St. Peter's Church,’ Peeks- 
sill, M. Y. 
—J. J. Burd has become assistant ‘rector of Christ Chureh, 
Hartford, Conn. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—C.8. Haliday, one of the oldest Methodist preachers of 
Indiana, died in Indianapolis last week . 

—John Robinson, D D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
died in West New Britain, 8.1.,0n March 21, at the age of 
eighty-two. 

—Casneau Palfrey, D.D , for many years a prominent Unita 
rian clergyman, died in Cambridge, Mass., on March 14, at th: 
aze of eighty-three. . 

—Christopher Rhodes, of the Central Baptist Chureh in Brook 





monasteries and convents, aud from 1550 to the present , 


lyn,.B. D., has resigned, 
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Books ano Qutiors. 


SOCIALISM.’ 


The present discussions have produced such a crop of 
literature bearing on socialistic topics that one takes up 
a new book with a certain degree of prejudice againet 
it. For it must be confessed that current soclalistic 
literature is largely made up of trufsms that throw no 
light on the real problems of society ; flounderings in a. 
philosophy founded on what are supposed to be axloms 
of political economy, which, however, the new political 
economy either questions or absolutely denies; raw 
criticlams that are wholly one-sided, and take acccunt 
either only of the beneficent side of modern civilization, 
like Professor Sumner’s Plaln Talks,” or only of the 
maleficent side, like Laurence Gronlund’s ‘‘Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth ;” wild theories of a future social 
state from which all social evil will be eliminated with- 
out eliminating indivicusl selfishness and sin, such as 
the writings cf Elise Reclus and Piince Krapotkin fur- 
nish, or, on the other hand, solemn attacks on Socialism 
by men who are only half-informed as to what Socialism 
really is, what it expects, and what it aspires to do—now 
a blind pessimism that sees no good in present social 
atrangements and no lessons to be learned from the ex- 
p:rlerce of the past, and now a blind optimism which 
sees nothing but good in the present social arrangements 
and cannot conceive that there are any further lesscns 
to be learned in the future. Between the man who 
sericusly informs you that there is no labor problem, 
and that if any man fs industrious and is content witk 
his wages he will be happy, and the man who assures 
you that society is in articulo mortis, and that its only 
hope is to take extreme unction from him, die pescefully, 
andenter by virtue of bis benedictiun onanew andanim 


mortal state of existence, the weary reader and reviewer 


of labor literature takes up any new volume with a aigh 
of regret, ecarcely relieved by a languid curlosity to eee 
what new phate of halfinformed despair or hal!- 
informed hepe is now to occupy his attention. The 
prejudice was, fn the case of the book before us, par 
tially removed by the statement Jn the preface that {ts 
author was also the author of the article on " Socialism” 
in the new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclo, «x lla Britannica.” 
We have learned to look in that magnificent oade mecum 
for the foremost radical thoughts of the century in 
every department of knowledge. Its face is set tower} 
the future; and even its failures and shortcomisgs are 
those of the prophets of literature, philosophy, and 
science, which are nobler than the succrezes of the men 
who are content merely to record what has been and to 
reflect what is. We took up the volume’ before us, 
therefore, with something more than a wearled curi- 
osity ; we have read it through to the end with interest 
and profit; and we put it alongside three or four other 
volumes of the present epcch, a¢ entitled tos permanent 
place in the literature of Scclallem. It rarks with 
Laveleye’s ‘* Modern Socialism,” Jobn Rae’s “ S:claliem 
of To-day,” and Profeeeor Ely’s ‘' History of the Labor 
Movement in America.” Unlike either of these in its 
scope, it is their peer in thoroughness, and {u that sort 
of wisdom which comes from a broad knowledge 
of facts coupled with broad intellectual sympathies 
with men and great movements. 

Like most works which see a value in and contain 
some sympathy with the modern socialistic move- 
ment, this book is stronger in its critical than in its 
constructive portions. If any of cur readers doubi 
whether there is any labor problem, we advise them to 
get this book and read it carefully through. Those of 
them who are inclined to resent The Christian Union’s 
frequent publication of Chauncey M. D:pew’s statement 
that the workingmen have a grievance, and that, though 
they do not know what it is, still it exists, will find it 
carefully analyzed and effectively stated here. Mr. 
K rkup ig no grumbler; no mere fault-finder; no 
bilicus critic who can see in society evil, and only evil, 
and that continually. There fs a certain class of soctal- 
istic writers who remind us of the older Calvinistic 
theologians. Theone saw only total depravity in the 
individual, the other sses only total depravity in sécfety. 
Toe praying of the uaregenerate was sin according 
to the theology of the one ; the benevolence—hospitals, 
almsboures, meatures of relief, even schools and ‘edu 
cational systemr—are sins in an unregenérate aoclal 
nature according to the philosophy of the other, Mr. 
Kirkup does not belong to this school; and h's indict 
ment of the present social order la all the more ¢ffective 
—in our judgment, the more unanswerable—because it 
is discriminating. It is condemnation by an impartial 
jaige, not by an impassioned advccate. The system 
of capitalism, he tells us, tends to the enslavement of 
the many by the few ; to the Inadequate compensation 
and the insecurity of position of the workingman ; to 
adulteration of all articles of manufacture ; to waste of 
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wealth and industrial power ; to the co-sxistence of vast 
masses of unused food and clothing and vast multt- 
tudes of hungry and naked persons ; to gambling of every 
form ; to great industrial crises, alternate overstimu- 
lation and almost tragical depressions of industry; 

to commercial wars as unchristian and almost as 
rulnous as wars of a more violent though scarcely. 
more rapacious character; to. caste, plutocracy, 
a selfish spirit, first in the individual, next in the 
class, finally in the community and ‘the nation; to 
the growth of parasites feeding on the wealthy, or 
more frequently on the community : and these evils he 
traces to the system of capitalism—that {s, to the system 
which gives possession and control of all the imple- 
ments of labor to one small class, makes the larger class 
of laborers, organized in great bodies of workingmen, 
dependent on ‘‘ bosses” for a chance to earn their dally 
bread, and trusts to free competition to protect the 
community from the despotism of monopolies, which, in 
spite of competition, are growing year by year in 
despotic power. How this system has grown up; how 
comparatively brief its life has been; how it operates 
alfke in all countries and under all systems of govern- 
ment, monarch!{cal and rer ublican, and under all systems 
of taxation, whether free-trade or protective ; and how 
utterly in error are thore who imagine that this is an 
inherent. essential, absolute system, eternal as humanity, 
and to wa.cn man must conform whether he will or no, 
Mr. Kirkup shows, not argumentatively, but simply 
by tracing the modern rise of this system, its gradual 
extension, and pointing out the causes which have 


- brought ft atou'. 


Ia pointing out the remedy or remedies he is not 
quite so successful.as he is in analyzing the disease. 
He is stronger in diagnosis than in therapeutics. He has 
perhaps said all on this branch of the subject that can 
be said at the present stage of the discussion; yet we 
should have been glad to find him more definite and 
specific. He falls zelther into the error of those who 
regard the present system of social division Into capital- 
ists and wage-earners eternally necessary, the evils of 
which are only to be ameliorated by individual virtue, 
nor into the folly of those quacks who expect to write 
off-hand.a prescription chat, taken, will straightway set 
the patient well. He holds that there is to be a 
better future; that it must grow out of. the present, as 
the better precent grew out of the worser past; and that 
Socialiem is the direction fn which this growth must be 

looked for. It will give usa society based on useful 
work ; organ’z:d on a co operative rather than on elther 
& servile ora wage-earning basis; in which public good 
rather than private self-interest must and will control 
industrial enterprise; and in which free competition 
between purely selfish interests will give place to a 
recognition of community of interest; and therefore the 
organization of a harmonious system of co operation ; 

in short, to democracy in politics, unselfishness in 
ethics, and co-operation in econcm'cs. This is very 
well; we believe that it fs entirely sound; but it would 
have been more he]pful if it had been more specific. If 
free competition is not the divine savior of society, 
neither is it an evil demon to be cast utterly out. What 
are the limits within which it is to be allowed free play? 
Unlimited competition results in no competition at all ; 
eg,in a Standard Oll Ccmpany and a Sugar Trust, 
Government hay other functions than those of the night 
watchman. Yet the experience of the French Revolu- 
tion, and, in lesser measure, of Puritan legislation in 
New England, has demonstrated the possible despotism 
which may grow up in a free democracy if it undertakes 
to substitute social law and order for individual free- 
dom in all phass of life. C2-operation—i ¢ , associated 
labor upon a democratic system, and with equable 
participation in the profite—is ideally better than cap- 
italiam—i ¢, associated labor upon a monarchical 
system and with all profits going to the capitalist. But 
how ‘are we to work our way peacefully toward this 
democracy ‘of industry ? Experience has thrown some 
light on these questions; and since Mr. Kirkup has 
stown ao fair a temper fn tracing the history and point- 

ing out the nature of the disease, we wish that he had 
brought the same qualities to besr upon a criticism of 
proposed remedies—as the land tax, State Socialism, 
protection on the one hand and free trade on the other 
—and shown their relation to the problem, and their 
probable prospective value. This is the book which 
now, more than any other, 1s needed in the literature of 
economics : 8 book which, without assuming to devise 
and pérfect a plan for setting all society in order, as 
Mr, Gronlund has vainly endeavored to do, will show 
what light experience throws on social problems ; what, 
for example, communal ownership of land has done or 
failed to do ; what State ownership and operation of the 
telegraph, the expresa.companies, or the railroad ; what 
profit-sharing and co-operation ; and how the incalcu- 
lable material benefits of associated labor under captains 
of industry can be preserved, without sacrificing there- 
for that universal liberty and that universal human 
development which it should be the end of all social 


TURNING-POINTS OF THOUGHT ANB 
CONDUCT.' 
International exchange of commodities has widened 


‘until it now embraces preachers who are duly priced 


and shipped to the contracting market ; not, however, 
with any loss of dignity or violation of principle on the 
part of the objects of such bar‘er, except some alight 
violation of the immigration laws. The balance of 
trade is largely in favor of Great Britain, and we are 
now paying considerable sums to foreign-born pastors 


‘without much corresponding exchange on our part. In 


& few conspicuous instances this importation works 
well, but only when there is a high degree of talent and 
a ready facility In apprehending and entering into 
American life and thought. The second-rate English 
preacher must take.a third-rate pulpit which he wili not 
long hold, and he will leave it wondering why he does 
get on better with the people. The trouble is that he 
has not only imported himself, but certain ideas of the 
relations between pastor and people which are quite un- 
like those existing here. On the whole, the experiment 
is a dangerous one, and should be undertaken only by 
those who have thelr eyes uncommonly wide open. It 
is better for most preachers that they should observe the 
bounds of their habitation and not rashly cross the seas 
lest they encounter the proverbial alfficulty of changing 
their minds. 

The plan followed by Dr. Whiton in successive sum- 
mers is much the safer one; and it is to be desired that 
more Americans should spend their summers in Eng- 
land, preaching in her pulpits and catching euch echoes 
as msy come to them from the pews; and certainly we 
on this side might learn much from English preachers 
by a corresponding visit from them. The, English 
congregations would hear a style of preaching more 
severely intellectual, more cautious in statement, and 
more. carefully wrought than they are accustomed to; 
and we should hear a warmer evangelical tone, less 
dogmatism, and more freedom in the treatment of 
questions which are there-entertained in a spirit of toler- 
ance and comprehension, but here are held as occasions 
of heated debate and division. 

The.good quality in the preaching of each is quickly 
recogniz3d by the other, as is shown ‘by the cordial 
welcome given now for three summers to Dr. Whiton 
by Dr. Dale’s congregation in Birmingham. Evidently 
Dr, Whiton is popular in Pagland; he is heard gladly, 
his sermons are published by general requ2st, and he is 
sent home with stroug expressions of appreciation and 
gratitude. The congregation in Carr’s Lane do not 
seem to have raised the question whether Dr. Whiton is 
strictly orthodox or not ; such questions are less seldom 
raised in England than in America ; they found the 
heart and substance ‘of the Gospel in his sermons, and 
liked the intellectual and discriminating way in which 
he preached it. The titles of these twelve sermons 
present a group of solid and distinct sutjicts. The 
pecullarity of each sermon Is that it is intensely and 
immediately practical, and at the same time is specula- 
t:ve and ana'ytic—the achievement of true preaching. 
The subject is set in Jts own light, which is made full 
and intense by the clear insight and wide outlook of the 
preacher. He interprets his subj:ct in the light of its 
principles, in its spi:itual essence, and applies it directly 
to every-day life. We fiad in these sermons much of 
that highest qual ty in preaching, of tarning truth into 
life. Itis comparatively eaty to declare the truth ; it 
is more easy to declare Cu'y ; to unite them visibly and 
powerfully fn the mind and conscience of the hearer is 
the difficult achievement of the true preacher. 

Another marked feature of these sermons {s that they 
are intensely present, so to speak, in their treatment of 
the great themes of the Gospel. Dr. Whiton is no mero 
theorist on judgment as a continuous process, but 
preaches the kingdom of God as veritably at hand, and 
makes his readers feel that the processes of salvation 
and judgment are now actually golog on. L'‘ke all that 
proceeds from Dr. Whiton’s pen, these sermons are 
marked by careful exegesis. For this his acknowledged 
scholarship 1s a sufficient warrant; but his interpretation 
has also the higher quality of spiritual insight, and a 
broad grouping of Christian truths and experiences. 
The sermons are short, but ara full of compact, senten- 
tious utterances—the results of long processes of thought. 
—— attractive quallty in them is the 
apt, a form which the truth has come to wear 
in his own mind, and is thus passed on to the hearer 
with self-evidencing power. Ualess the reader stops to 
weigh these sentences, found on every page, he will 
psthaps undervalue the sermons on account of their 
brevity and the perfect lucidity of the style; but when 
duly weighed they will be found sufficiently long and 
massive to sult the most exacting reader. They are fine 
distillations of a rich and critical scholarship, and of a 
profound senge of the reality of the Gospel of Rsdemp- 
tion. 
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Natural Resources of the United States. By Jacob Harris, 
Patton, M.A. Ph D. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) In: 
this volame (523 pages) we have a survey of the natural 
resources of America, which are described; not statistically, 
but byjmeans of a popular account of their extent, location, 
and development. The book is, of course, merely a com- 
pilation, and is designed simply for a book of reference, 
but the work has been conscientiously and well done. In 
dealing with such subjects as the coal fields and the 
petroleum or natural gas wells, the author gives a short 
history of their discovery, and discusses such questions as 
the probable inexhaustibility of the natural supplies. 
Many of the incidents with which he lightens his pages are 
exceedingly interesting. For instance, in speaking of our 
fruits he tells how Jonathan Chapman made it the mission 
of his life to distribute apple seeds through the Ohio Valley. 
Altogether the book fills a niche, and, though the author 
shows no great literary{ability, he has done what a great 
many authors of ability have failed to do—he has prepared 
a book which may be useful. To school-teachers who wish 
to supplement their courses in American grography by 
facts bearing upon the physical sources of our wealth the 
volume may be especially serviceable. 


An American Journey. By Edward Aveling. (New York: 
John W, Lovell Company. 30cents) The author of the 
tketches contained in this little volume is one of the leaders 
of the London Socialists. He is the son-in-law of Karl 
Marx, and bears the reputation of being one of the ablest 
popular orators in his party in England. The sketches 
before us are such as any newspaper correspondent who is 
animated by a desire (sometimes excessive) to be entertain- 
ing might have written. The author attempts to be just, 
but the way he goes about it is to recognize both good and 
bad traits in Americans and grossly exaggerate each ; two 
wrongs Will not make a right, and two misrepresentations do 
not represent the truth. The socialistic ideas of the writer 
are rarely protruded. It is not a book which derives any 
special value as representing a new point of view from 
which our American institutions are geen. It is in no sense 
a study, and the observations are superficial, but it is read- 
able for thoss who care to know how a bright English 
reporter would look at those phases of American life which 
are apt to attract the attention of such an observer. 


The Deemster. By Hall Caine. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.) This is a tale of life in the Isle of Man in the sev- 
enteenth century. The ground iscomparatively fresh fora 
novelist, at least we can recall only Scott’s ‘‘ Peveril of the 
Peak” asa romance of the Manx. Mr. Caine gives an 
extremely picturesque presentation of strange customs, 
superatitions, old saws, Celtic character, and archaic dia- 
lect. The story is the work of a vigorous and original nov- 
elist. Onfortunately, the theme is a sad and o ‘en re- 
pellent one—the heredity of an evil nature, and the strange 
developments of evil and good in the branche: of one 
family. The tragedy is too intense, painfully so, ard with 
little relief of kumor or subaction. In the early p? ges the 
author shows that he has a queer, grim humor of js own ; 
one regrets that be did not employ it more as the work pro- 
gresses and hopes that he will make another essay in fiction 
in the same field in which the shadows may not be quite so 
dark and the glimpses of sunshine go rare. 


William of Germany. By Archibald Forbes. (New 
York : Cassell & Co.) This life of the late Emperor William 
of Germany has besn brought‘dowa to the,end of his career, 
and includes an account of the death-bed scene. The 
author, Mr. Forbes, the famous war correspondent, always 
writes with succinciness, animation, and graphic detail. 
This volume is in his best style. The hero is one whom he 
intensely admires ; the story of his life is fuli of brilliant 
and picturesque events, and Mr. Forbes bas had special 
opportunities of knowing whereof he writes, for he accom- 
panied King William in his victorious campaign from 
Alsace and Lorraine to Paris. Owing to ill health Mr. 
Forbes was unable to complete the work, and the history of 
the Emperor's life from his last triumphal return to Berlin 
up to his death is from another pen, that of Mr. John P. 
Jackson, who appears to have carried out the task intrusted 
to him with fidelity and skill. 


Tickuor & Co. (Boston) have recently published another 
volume of papers by the late Edwin Percy Whipple, under 
the title Outlooks in Soctety, Literature, and Politics. The 
volume contains nineteen chapters, devoted malnly to 
practical and political themes. There are three excursions 
in the field of literature which Mr. Whipple traversed so 
frequently and with such keen obeervation: -one on 
* Lowell as a Prose Writer,’’ one entitled ‘*‘ Mr. Hardhack 
on the Sensational in Literature and Life,’’ and the charm- 
ing essay ‘In Dickens-Land.” The remaining chapters dis- 
cuss such subjects as ‘* The Swearing Habit,” ** American 
Politics,» ‘‘The Johnson Party,’ and ‘‘ Reconstruction 
and Negro Soffrage.’” On all themes Mr. Whipple wrote 
with an incisive pen and in an interesting fashion. His 
political discussions have les of permanent interest than 
his work on literary themes; but they are of value as 
showing the temper and bent of the man. 


A revised and enlarged edition of Casseli’s Fucket Guide to 
Europe has just been published. It is condensed into so 
small a volume that it can easily be carried in. a. coat 
pocket, yet it contains an astonishing amount of informa 
tion about routes, hotels, objects of interest, coinage, and 
Hike matters, together with thoroughly sensible and practical 
gexeral advice to travelers, A telegraphic code for 
travelers’ use in communicating with friends at home, and 
& list of common words and phrases in four languages, are 
among the special features. Pains have been taken to give 
fuller information about railroad and steamboat fares 
than is commonly done in most guide-books. (New York: 
Cassell & Co.) 








THE CHRISTIAN: UNION. 


A new edition has been issued by Ginn & Co., Boston, of 
the Shakespeare and Chaucer Examinations passed by several 
yourg lady pupils of Hollins. Institute, Virginia. The 
questions were furnished by the well-known Shakespearean 
scholar, Mr. H. H. Furness, and by their instracter, Mr. 
W. H. Thoms. The papers were forwarded to the “‘ New 
Shakespeare Society”? in England, and gained the prize 
offered by that society for such work, as well as extra com- 
plimentary prizes for each of the young ladies. They 
certainly show in a remarkable degree, not only the result 
of careful and thorough study, but of intelligent under- 
standing of the character and methods of the poets’ genius. 


Volume II. of Alden’s Manifold Cyciopedia inclades titles 
from ‘America’? to ‘‘Artemis.”’ We have already de- 
scribed the design of this work, which falfills the;fuvetions 
of both dictionary and cyclopedisa, belng principally com- 
piled and condensed from ‘* Chambers’s Cyclopedia’ and 
** Stormonth’s Dictionary.’’ It is neatly printed and;bound, 
and sold at a very low price. (New York: John B Alden 
& Co.) 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Historic Waterways, by R G. Thwaites (Chicago: A. C 
McClurg & Co) describes a canoeing voyage of s'x hundred 
miles down the Rock, Fox, and Wisconsin R!vers.——F rom 
Barper & Brothers we have r:ceived Derrick Sterl'ng, and A 
Story ef the Mines, by Kirk Munvroe; For the Right, a very 
powerful story by Car] Emil Franzos, with an introduction 
by George Macdonald ; volume six completes the publica- 
tion of King’ake’s History of the Invision of the Crimea,—— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, issue several important 
works, among them a very valuable piece of historical 
writing by C. R. Markham, Zhe Fighting Veres, and Pro- 
fessor Herbert Tuttle's History of Prussia under Frederic the 
Great, in two volumes; The Life of Amos A. Lawrence, by 
his son, is the biography of a Bostonian of note; Heartsease 
and Rug is the title of Mr. Lowell's latest volame of poems. 
—From Fank & Wagnalls, New York, we have received a 
volume of selections from the works of Richard Rothe, under 
the title of Still Waters.——Scribner & Welford send us Dr. 
Jobn Forbes’s Studies on the Book of Psalms, together with a 
second and revised edition of Dr. James Walker’s Theology 
and Theologians of Scotland..—The Fail of New France, by 
Gerald E. Hart (New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons), gives 
Us an extremely interesting account of one of the most im- 
portant of the early wars in this country ; The Story of the 
City of New York, by Charles Burr Todd, is a brief but suf- 
ficiently comprehensive account of the growth and de- 
velopment of the metropolis. The book is well furnished 
with maps and diagrams — Two very interesting books 
come to us from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons (New 
York)—Mr. Cable’s Bonaventure, and W. R. Inge’s Society in 
Rome under the Cesare ——-Benjamin F. Leggett has written 
& pleasant and pictureeque account of a three weeks’ pedes- 
trian;tour in Switzerland, which is published by J. B. Alden, 
New York. The same writer issues through the same pub- 
Usher a volume of short poems, some of which evince gonu 
ine taste and feeling.——Nina Moore’s Pilgrims and Puri 
tans (Boston : Ginn & Co.) tells the story of the settlement 
of Plymouth and Boston from the diaries of Winthrop, 
Bradford, and Winslow. The extracts are introdueed and 
supplemented by simple narrative, and the whole is made 
attractive for young readers by many pictures. The same 
firm add to their ‘‘ College Series of Latin Authors”? The 
Satires and Hpistles of Horaee, edited with notes by J. B. 
Greenough.——C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
published a new edition of his treatise on Common School 
Law, containing a complete digest of the laws bearing on the 
relations of teacher, pupil, parent, and district. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 


In Harper's Magazine for April a very readable article by 
Mr. F. A. Bridgman, the artist, about Algiers, its people, 
customs, and pictorial aspects, is beautifully illustrated 
with engravings and reproductions from Mr. Bridgman’s 
paintings. With this exception the illustrations of the 
number are not as good as usual. Mr. Abbey’s drawings 
accompanying the old English song, ‘‘ Sweet Nelly, My 
Heart’s Delight,’ are decidedly inferior to most of his work 
in this direction. Mr. Da Maurier's full-page drawing is 
slso unsatisfactory, reproducing in a woodeny way the 
types he has drawn s0 often. The short stories of the 
number are by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris and by Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn, the latter long enough to be styled a 
novelette. M. Coquelin’s paper on ‘‘ Acting and Authors” 
is curiously illustrated from portraits by famous French 
artists and from sketchy drawings by Paul Renouard and 
others. 

Mr. Lowell again furnishes a poem for the Atlantic 
Mmthly, this month his subject being Turner's “ Old 
Téméraire,”? The readers have cause to rejoice in his 
renewed activity asa poet. Mr. House’s Japanese serial 
increases in interest with each installment, and should not 
be overlooked by thereader. Mrs. Pennell has an agreeably 
written paper on “Eoglish Faith in Art.’ Mr. -Henry 
James’s short serial is well liked by many who have been 
slightly wearled by some of his recent longer novels. 
A sketch of the life and work of Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
Socialist, by Mr. D. ©. Kellogg, a tribute to Brownell, the 
soldier poet, by Mr. Aldrich, andthe continuation of Pro 
fessor Fiske’s papers on our early history are among 
other notable features. 


This month’s Lippincott’s is peculiarly an Amélie Rives 
number. A beautiful portrait of her charming face serves 
as a frontispiece ; a eketch of ber life in her Virginia coun- 
try house is furnished by J. D. Hurrell; as to the novelette 
by Miss Rives which fills the greater part of the magazine, 
we can only cay that a more artificial, more unwholesome 
tale, with more straining after ‘‘passionateness,” was 
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never perined, even-by Ouida ——The March Cosmopolitan 
Appears with a new cover, with a brighter touch of 
color than the old. It is an excellent issue of one of the 
beat, probably the best, of the minor illustrated magazines. 
It opens with an article.on German opera in New York 
by Mr. H. T. Finck, the musifeal critic of the New 
York ‘ Post.’? This is Mustrated by four full-page plates 
in colors and many drawings. Mr. W. H. Bishop furnishes 
an illustrated article on bull-fighting in Mexico. Professor 
W.G. Samner, under the title “ First Steps Toward a 
Millennium,”’ talks of the relation of the State to the indi- 
vidual, particularly with regard to marriage. There are 
several short stories and sketches, including a translation 
from Tolstol, a clever study of hypnotism by Jalian Haw- 
thorne, and the beginning of a serial by E. P. Roo. —A 
paper on Thomas Moore by Mr. Saintsbury, and an un- 
signed talk about the ‘“‘ Profession of Letters,’”’ are to us the 
most pleasing things in the March Issue of Macmillan's Moga- 
zine. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—George Routledge & Sons (New York) have added to 
Morley’s .** Universal Library ’’ a volume of essays by 
W. M. Praed, which are now presented for the first time in 
book form. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, have published for the 
Easter season a number of tasteful and appropriate books 
in monotint, among them *‘ The Message of the Dove” and 
** Sweet Pansie’.”” 

—Thomas Whittaker will publish early in March ‘* The 
Risen Christ, King of Mcn,” by the late Rov. J. Baldwin 
Brown, being a posthumous volume which the author left 
in shape for publication. 

—The London “Graphic” issues a special number com- 
memorative of the silver wedding of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, with a trsteful cover and an unusual number of 
interesting illustrations. (New York: International News 
Company ) 

—A few months ago Miss Alcott wrote the story of her 

girlhood for the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion.” It is said to be 
full of reminiscences of the Hawthornes, the Emersons, 
and Channings, as well as of het own early !'fe, and it will 
be published immediately. 
| —The old documents and MSS. lately discovered in the 
Guildhall at Stratford-on Avon are now being examined, 
and a formal report of them will bs made to the Town 
Counci]. It has already been announced that there is one 
MS. dated 1560 and another 1609. 
' —An exceedingly attractive volume, the appearance of 
which in connection with the Paster season is timely, is 
“The Time of Rest,” a small collection of poems by May 
Riley Smith, beautifully printed and bound, and bearing 
the imprint of A. D. F. Randolph & Sons, New York. 

—Oae of the most interesting discussions of the copy- 
tight question wkich has been given to the public appears 
fm the March number of the ‘* New Evglander” in the 
ghape of an atticle on “Some Practical Aspects of the 
Literary Life in the United States,” by Mr. Henry Holt, 
the well known publisher. 

—‘* The American Garden” continues to present in read- 
able and brightly written short articles, profusely illustrated, 
a great variety of valuable and suggestive information about 
gardening and horticulture. In its March issue the articles 
on the desirability of a flower market in this city, on ‘‘O'd 
Fancies in Tree Planting,’ on ‘The Home Lot,” and the 
“ Garden Chat’ are particularly futeresting. (New York : 
751 Broadway. ) 

—Prang’s Easter cards are mainly devoted to the deline- 
ation of birds, spring flowers, and those soft and delicate 
landscapes which are effective in this kird of illustration, 
Various novelties are introduced, but the regulation card 
is more tasteful and appropriate for the season. It is pleas- 
ant to note the fact that, while many of the des'gns have, as 
formerly, very little relation to the sentiment of Easter, there 
fs a distinct advance in artistic coloring and printing. 

—The father ef the late James Cotter Morison was the 
Dr. Morizon of half a century ago, who invented the patent 
medicine called ‘‘ Morison’s Pills,” of which Carlyle has 
much to say, in a figurative way, in his ‘‘ Past and Pres- 
ent,” in one place declaring : ‘‘ Brother, Iam sorry I have 
got no Morrison’s pill for curing the maladies of society.” 
It is curious that Carlyle always spells the name Morrison 
instead of Morison. And yet attention was long ago called 
to this mistake. To persist in such an error knowlnugly 
would have been quite like Carlyle.—[Exchange. 

—It is thought that an edition of A. Bronson Alcott’s 
** Sonnets,’’ with copious notes about the persons referred 
to in them, msy be issued within a year orso. Mr. Alcott, 
abontia year since, took steps to publish such an edition, 
but for some reason its appearance was postponed. The 
material for the memoir of Mr. Alcott, to which the dangh- 
ter refers in her will, was collected by Mr. Alcott about ten 
years ago. The further statement is made that a vast 
collection of material for a work on his life and times 
femains among his manuscripts, much of it having already 
been copied for the printer. 

—The plans for the new library building of Yale Univer- 
sity are completed. Contracts have been signed, and the 
work is to be begun at once and pushed tocompletion. The 
scheme of the building, which is the gift of 8. B. Chitten- 
den, of Brooklyn, and will be a memorial of his deceased 
daughter, Mrs, Lusk, is far-reaching, looking forward in 
the future to three great Hbrary buildings, connected, yet 
distinct, and possessing possibilities of classification and 
development equal to the needs of the university's growth 
and prosperity. When completed the building will be one 
Of the largest of the kind in the countzy, having a capacity 
of nearly three hundred thousand volumes, besides a large 
reading-room and spacious apartments for executive pur- 





roꝛes. The cost will be about $125,000, 
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| Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
The 


tian Unior, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a 
either thrsugh the columns of the paperor by personal letter. 
Gsew sr will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


Two good “hristian brothers lately chanced to be di-oussing 
the doctrine of the Oid Testament sacrifices. Great difference 
of opinion was shown. Your view is earnestly requested. Many 
of your readers will doubtless be glad for any light to be thrown 
on such an important matter. Mr. A. sald that there was 
actual wrath in God. which was to be actually appeased by the 
sin-offering of the sinner. It was his opinion that the truly holy 
man felt strong, righteous indienation against sin, and likewise 
even against the sinner. When he read the life of such a man 
as Napoleon, for example, his blood fairly boiled with just 
indignation against his deeds, and also against the man himself 
Christ, he claimed, showed this holy wrath against the scribes 
and Pharisees A God without wrath against sin was no God 
at all The punishment of sin by God is not only the out- 
working of great and widely ordained laws; it is besides 
a mark of the real personal displeasure of God The 
man who feels only pity and sorrow for sins and sinner 
is sadly lacking in moral fiber. Moreover, without this indig- 
natien against sin he will not have the motive to go to work 
to remove the sin and convert the sinner to right living. 
- Mr. B. urged the principle of the truth accommodated to the 
states of men. He thought God was essentially Love, and did 
not feel the human feeling of wrath toward the sinner, but onlv 
the feeling of love and compassion. a desire to save him from 
sin andthe woe ofsin He thought that the sin-offerings of the 
Jew were for the eole purpose of reconciling the alienated con- 
science of the man to God, so that, feeling himself in right rela- 
tions with God, he might bring forth the fruits of righteous- 
ness Mr. B. claimed that Christ taught us to entertein toward 
our sinning brother no wrath, no indignation, no condemning 
judgment, but taugbt us rather to love such a one, and to long 
and strive to reform him, out of love. In other words, he 
thought this so-called just wrath against sin and sinner haman 
and not divine, and that under all the seeming harsh words of 
Christ against the scribes was profound pity, love, sorrow, and 
not any personal anger. E. M. C. 


We can have no doubt that every noble nature abhors 
evil, and abbors it in character as well as manifested in 
action. We as little doubt that this abhorrence is a noble, 
not an ignoble, characteristic; and that in man it is a 
marred and imperfect reflection of a like hate in God of all 
sin. We seein ourselves God a3 in a mirror, darkly; but 
still we see him. And this fact in ourselves interprets 
to us, though imperfectly and inadequately, the various 
phrages in the Scripture which represent him as jealous, 
angry, etc. But we see no indication in life that this in- 
dignation against sin needs to be, or indeed ever is, ina 
traly noble nature, appeased, satisfied, or done away with 
either by punishment of the guilty or by an innocent 
person’s suffering for the guilty. It is satisfied only when 
the wrong-door is made a right-doer, and the wrong nature 
arightnature. Neither do wesee any indication in Script- 
ure that the like abhorrence in God of sin, whether in 
character or conduct, is appeased or satisfied by anything 
but redemption of the wrong-doer. The sacrifices of the 
Old Testament are connected with purification; they are 
iastruments for putting away the sin, not the punishment 
nor the wrath. Thus on the day of atonement (Lev., chap. 
xvi.) one goat was satisfied, the other bore away the sins 
of the nation into the wilderness to be seen no more. And 
in the prophecies and in the New Testament we have it 
reiterated, over and over again, that Christ is the Lamb of 
God that beareth away the sin of the world, and that in his 
blood we have redemption, even the remission, i ¢., the 
sending away, of sm. We doubt whether a passage can be 
found in either the Old Testament or the New Testament 
which explicitly declares that sacrifice takes away either 
wrath or punishment, while passage aftrr passage declares 
that it takes away sin itself. The great law of sacrifice 
revealed in the Bible, and abundantly illustrated by life, is 
that suffering of the innocent is the great instrument for the 
purification, the actual moral renovation and reconstruc- 
tion, of the guilty ; it is not represented in Scripture nor 
found in life to be a substitute for penalty. Nor is any 
truly noble nature ever satisfied by evea punishment, if the 
first result is not cure of guilt. Forgiveness of sin in the 
Bible is getting rid of sin. The end of sacrifice is such 
a getting rid of sin. With this as your key, examine every 
passage in both Old Testament and New Testament that 
teaches the uses of sacrifice, or suffering, or death, or 
blood, and sea for yourself what they teach you. Bat 
in making this examination, forget your old theology, and 
come afresh to the Bible, without prejadice, to ascertain 
what it teaches. 


1. As persons, in the expression “ three Persons and one God,” 
are not supposed to mean individuais, I would like to know its 
theological explanation. 2, Is there any good reason for the 
belief in a personal devil, or is it only a superstition brought 
from ancient Chaldea? I halt between two opinions as I read 
ancient history and my Bible. 8. What is the oldest known 
nation in the world—the most primitive race, a.d from whom 
supposed to have desvended? 4. What book wiil give me aclear 
idea of ancient and modern races? 5. How cau one obtain the 
latest information concerning the excavations going on in the 
various parts of the world? Is there any publication that will 
keep one posted upon the subject? 6. Why are the Jews called 
Hebrews! 

1. In the Athanasian trinitarianisam—which here needs 
to be distinguished from what Dr. Bushnell called “ pro- 
vincial orthodoxy ’’—the term “* persons ’’ denotes, not per- 
sonal agents, but personal agencies. 2. The words of 
Jeeus in John vili., 44. 3. China is the oldest nation. The 
most primitive race cannot be determined. Possibly the 
negro. See Professor Wiacheli'’s book, ‘ Preadamites ” 


4. Consnit a good encyclopedia, article ‘‘ E:hpology.” 


5. The journals of arcbwology, domestio and foreign, 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


The American is published ‘at Baltimore. 6. See Genesis 
xiv.,13 Abram was 80 called because he had come from 
beyond the Euphrates, “Hebrew” sigaifying “‘the man 
from the other side,’’ ¢. ¢., of the great river. 


What is it for a child of ten or twelve years of age to be- 
come a Christian? 

The same as for a person of adult age; viz., a loving 
choice cf Christ as Master and Lord, and a faithful 
purpose and endeavor to keep his commandments, in the 
hope of a present and eternal salvation through him. It is 
possible that beneath our friend’s question there may be a 
failure to distinguish adequately between the fact, which 
must be the same for all, and the outward indications of it, 
which must vary with the intelligence and maturity of 
different persons, whether children or adults. The decisive 
criterion is the Christian spirit, and the wisest critic is 
charity. 

Is it considered a dishonorable proceeding, where there is a 
division in the church as regards the suitab'eness of the pastor 
for his position, for one of the officers of that church to circu- 
latea paper asking each church member to sign either for or 
against his remaining as their pastor, and. when all the names 
are obtained, to lay the paper before the pastor. so that he may 
see what is the feeling in the church toward him? 

lt is not necessarily dishonorable, but it is in every point 
of view injudicious. Signatures are often procured by 
inflaence, or are given hastily, by people who would change 
their minds upon full knowledge and open discussion. 
Besides, such a method is open at Jeast to the suspicion and 
the charge of unfair practice, not giving a man a fair 
chance to vindicate himse!f. Moreover, a proceeding of 
this hind, if not scrupulously conducted, might be used for 
the circulation of ill founded charges. The more openness 
the more fairness ic all such unpleasant business, and the 
less likelihood of lasting harm from allegations of injastice. 
The natural and the wise course is to have such a question 
frankly and amicably discussed in conference between the 
standing committee of the church and the pastor. If the 
pastor believes that the standing committee fairly repre- 
sents the church, it should be enough for him. Ifacon- 
clusion is not thus reached, the question must come before 
the church meeting ; in which case adequate public notive 
should be given. 


A mother writes us to inquire as to the indications of 
Providence with regard to her duty. Having been bereaved 
of four children, she desires to engage more in Christian 
work for others. Bat jast at this point her only surviving 
child sickens of scarlet fever. ‘‘Wbat am I to infer from 
this interference with my plans? That to engage in out- 
door work would for me be wrong? Am I jastified in 
attempting it again when she has fully recovered ?”” 

Such a hindrance is a sign of duty only so long as the 
hindrance lasts. To allow it to have force after it has 
ceased to exist as a fact would be superstitions. Opportu- 
nities should always be used according to present ability, 
with trastfal dependence on God for future ability. 


In Smith's “‘ Bible Dictionary,”’ under the article ‘‘ Dreams,” 
the Rev Alfred Barry, B.D.. says: “Under the Christian dis- 
pensation, while we read frequently of trances and visions, 
dreams are never referred to as vehicles of divine revelation ” 
Why does he speak thus unqual/ifiedly, and afterward himself 
tefer to Matt. i., 20; fi., 13, 19, and 227 

A careful reading of the paragraph will suggest the right 
explanation ; viz., that the writer understands by the term 
“ revelation ’’ the communication of truth, as distinguished 
from the disclosure of facts or of future events. 


The Rev. G. F. Pentecost is reported in a religious paper as 
stating that “there are 100,000 drunkards in this country, and 
1,000,000 following in that direction.” Are these figures correct ? 
If so, how are these facts ascertained? : 

These figures are simply an estimate, based on partial 
statistics from various sources, but undoubtedly near 
enough to the truth to give a tolerably correct impression 
of the magnitude of thedrink evil, as measured by the num- 
ber of its immediate victims 


I havea pupil who, In singing the scale, passes at F orG froma 
chest to a head tone. She is about fourteen, and her voice is not in 
other respects discouraging, though her eac is not faultless. Our 
orgaui-t tells me that some of the younger members of his choir 
have the same fault. He tells me. too, that all this can be cor- 
rected, but he doesnot know how Neitherdo Iknow how, and 
hence my questions : 1. Ought this pupil of mine togo on endeav- 
oring to master the intervals and to learn to sing, and no n ‘tice 
taken of this pecullarity? 2. Will the fault disappear if unno- 
ticed? 8. If it shouid be corrected, what steps are necessary ? 

xX. Y. Z. 

1. No. 2. No, 3. Lassons in veice-building should never 
be given to persons of either sex of the age mentioned ; nor 
should they be given to younger pupils except with the un- 
derstanding that the work done in vocal training will be of 
only temporary value, and will all require to be done again 
after the vocal organs have come to maturity. How inima- 
turity of the vocal organs will manifest itself must, of course, 
depend upon the individual, as will also the time of reaching 
maturity. As a rule, it may be said that sixteen years is the 
youngest age at which vocal culture, intended to be perma- 
nent, should begin, and that such training between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen is more likely than not to result in harm. 
The methods of making a voice smooth and even through- 
out its scale can hardly be taught on paper, certainly not 
in @ paragraph, and a teacher who does not know what 
they are ought not to risk the ruin of the voices intrusted 
to him. 

To halp your inqairer who asks (March 15) whether it is 
honorable for a believer in the new theology to remain in the 
Methodist ministry, allow me to suggest that tae roots of that 
theclogy (as rep-esented in such works as ‘ Progressive Ortho. 
doxy”) are allfound in Dr. William P. Pope's “ Theology,” 
which is the best manual of systemat{c theology extant (this in 
answer to“ 8 W.R.”) Dr. Pope is Professor in the Methodist 
Gollege at Didsbury, near Mancbepter, Bogard, te g man of 
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profound and varied learning, and happily combines those con- 
structive and intuitional habits of thought which go to make a 
good theologian. The central idea of the New Theology, that of 
the absoluteness and universality of Christianity, is stated by 
him with great clearness, and its corollary, a Christian probation 
for ail men, is laid down with almost ariomatic force and pre- 
cision. He is also the first Methodist theologian who has placed 
the intermediate state in its right relation in the doctrine of 
the fature life, Yet his work is of conservative tendency, and 
is also of quickening spiritual power. On the other hand, that 
any Methodist minister “should demolish orthodox opinions as 
to the authenticity of Scripture. the credibility of miracles. the 
efficacy of prayer, and the value of the atonement,” is a thing 
past belief The New Theology does not only not do that, but 
it places thess opinions on impregnable foundations There is 
nothing inconslatent with the Methodist standards inthe New 
Theology. A Mxzrnopist MINIsTER. 

Can you tell me where I cae find a book treating on the do- 
mestic life and ed" cation of different classes or castes in India 
before the introduction of Christianity ? M.E.K. 

Taylor’s and Trotter's histories of Iadia are among the 
best. J. Garrett’s Dictiovary of Indian mythology, philos- , 
ophy, literature, antiqaities, customs, etc , would give you 
much information of thekind you want. See #lso A. Barth’s 
** Religions of India ’? (Boston: Houghton, M'ffiln & Co.), 
or Sir J. Catrd's ‘* Iodia: The Land and the People.” 


Can you fnform a subscriber what is the hest History of the 
Bible for the ordinary uncritical reader? I want a bok con- 
taining an account of the several books, date, aathorship, con- 
tents, etc , something like Kitto’s, only modern. R. C.F. 

“Oaly modern’’—there’s the difficulty. Of course the 
‘uncritical reader ”’ desires the generally accepted results 
ef modern criticism Bissell’s “‘ Historic Origin of the 
Bible’’ is—with serious faultsjn this respect—perhaps the 
best thing yet accessible(A._D F. Randoiph & Co., New 
York; about $2).. This, however, will not give you the 
‘contents ’’ of the several books. Barrow's ‘‘ Companion. 
to the Bible” (A nerican Tract Society, New York; abut 
$1), while quite antiquated as to the results of the last 
twenty years’ study, is an excellent book in the particular 
jost named 


Can you tell me where I oan find articles or speeches on the 
subject of exile in Alaska; i. ¢, sending our criminals into 
exile in Alaska, as is done in Siberia? F.N J. 

We believe the Naw York ‘‘ Herald’ published some 
articles discussing the feasibility of such a punishment 
some months ago. 


L M. T. asks in The Christian Union of March 8 for some 

quotations which I can answer. 

1. ** Near, or very near to God, 

Nearer { cannot be,” etc., 

is a hymn by Catesby Paget. 

8 “ O band in the pine wood, cease |” 
is found in a poem called “The Band in the Pines,” “heard after 
Pelbam died,” by John Esten Tooke; can be found in “Southern 
Songs of the War” and in “ Bugle Echoes.” 

4. “They who know the most 

Must mourn the deepest o’er the fata) truth, 

The tree of knowledge is not that of life,” 
is from “* Manfred,” Act I., Scene 1, by Lord Byron. 

5. *Brovber Bartholomew, working time, 
Would fall into masing and drop his tools, 
Brother Bartholomew cared for rhyme 
More than for theses of the schools,” 

is the first stanza of a poem by Miss Louise Imogen Gainey, 
called “Brother Bartholomew,” published in the Boston 
“ Courier” January 23, 1831, and in Detroit ‘‘ Post and Tribune’ 
March 20, 1881. E.E.L. 

* Get your spindle and your distaff ready,and God will send 
thee flax.” Your correspondent says this quotation may be 
found in “ Titcomb’s Letters to Young Men’ We have hunted 
“Titcomb’s Letters to Young Men’’ through and through, and 
fail to find sald quotation thereia. Will he inform us where it 
may be found (giving page of the book’? s 

Lone IsLanp Free Liprary, 


8. R. Y. will find the words, “I have got my spindle and my 
distaff ready, never doubting for an iastant that God will send 
me flax,” in “Gold Foil,” on page 14. Author, Timothy Tit- 
comb. E.E. R. 

Permit me tosupplement your reply to “E 8.” in issue of Feb- 
ruary 16 by saying that Ginn & Co., Boston and New York, pub- 
lish Hudson’s admirable “‘Shakespeare for Schools,” a thor- 
oughly expurgated edition. Chambers (Edinburgh) also 
publish an expurgated edition which 1s good, but not as good as 
Hudson's, which my daughters are permitted to use freely. 

FREDERio Conprt. 

“ E. D. P.” asks concerning the song of the Shepherd Boy in 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” Thi: song was set to music by the late 
Mrs. Augusta Browne Garrett, of Washington, for Frank 
Leslie’s ** Sunday Magazine,” and published in the number for 
October, 1831. That namber is now aut of print, but as the plate 
is still preserved, copies yet may be had if required 1 inclose-a 
page of the magazine, which you can send to E.D. P. 

D. E. Hzurvey, 
Associate Editor“ Sunday Magazine.” 

It “ E. D. P.” will send full address, we shall be Pleased 
to forward it. 


Who can tell me where to get a little b»ok or pamphlet for 
the use of sewlag schools, giving names of stitches, etc.? I saw 
such a one ia use at Louisville, Ky., but have not the address. 
Would like to know as soon as possible If some one has an 
extra copy, and would send it to me right away, [ would send 
the money immediately cn receipt of same. Address Mrs. A. G. 
MoMeen, Danville, Ill. : 

A few years ago I saw in some paper a poem on Jesus Christ 
asacarpenter. It was ashort poem, was in couplets I believe, 
and was supposed to be written by a carpenter. I would Hke 
to see it again. M. W. J. 

Will you please tell ine where I can purchase a Photographic 
eutfit for a lady’s use (an amateur), and abopt what price? 

Write to E & H, T. Anthony, of this city, or to the Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company, also of this city, or to any 


ere oe letge dealers, for catalognes apd 
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NEST-BUILDING FISHES. 


Among the nest-bullding fishes which 
inhabit German waters, the most interest- 
ing is the tiny ‘‘ stickleba :k,” whose life- 
history has been carefully studied. The 
home of this little animal is sometimes 





found in ditches, hanging among branches | lectio 


and twigs of plants ; the nest is about the 
aize of the aversge hand, and in structure 
and material bears‘a marked resemblance 
to the round nest of the titmouse. It isa 

and remarkable fact that among 
the sticklebacks the hatching is done by 
the male and not by the female fish. The 
building of the nest, a task to which the 
male also attends, is an interesting event, 
For many days in succession the little 
animal, whose energy and perseverance 
are truly worthy of admiration, collects 
its material, which consists of loose stalke, 
plant shreds, root-fibers, and grass. These 
it assorts carefully, discarding all mate- 
rial that proves too light. It often drags 


along pleces exceeding its body in length, | 15. BOCCACCIO’s “DECA 


and sometimes with great exertion sirips 


growing plants. All this material {fs | 2. soTL 


worked up intoa tangled mass, and layers 
of sand are scattered in between. The 
nest is rendered firm by a glue-like juice, 
which the little mason excretes after the | + 
completion of each layer, gliding slowly 
over the structure ; this causes the sepa 
rate parts of the nest to adhere closely 
together. The whole, when completed, 
has the appearance of a sandhill, and fs 
detected with much difficulty. While st 
work the fish rarely partakes of any food; 
it seems that during this bliseful period of 
its existence it finds no pleasure in such 
every-day events; but with intense ani 
mosity it drives back any jealous rivals, 
lary, salamanders, or water-bugs, which 
cross its path, sometimes with evil, some 
times with harmless, intentions. After the 
troublesome hatching-time is over, the 
anxious papa still continues to care for his 
numerous offspring ; by day and by night 
he watches over them, and drives away 
all creatures whose approach seems 
dangerous. This unremitting watchful 
ness ceases only when his young are able 
to raise their weapons of defense and have 
become somewhat acquainted with their 
surroundings. Any inquisitive little one 
venturing too far away is quickly sent 
home, and it actually happens that — 
who are very disobedient are imprisoned 
in the nest. The home-life of these little 
animals really presents an abundarcea of 


interesting and touching tratts.—[Kar] | plest 


Hennings, in Popular Science Monthly. 


SIR HENRY MAINE’S LOST MS. 


The sorry fate which befell the manu- 
script of Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution ” 
has become historical, and one is reminded 
of i: by the deatn of Sir Henry Maine, 
who was himself a victim of a somewhat 
similar Joss to that which the author of 
‘* Sartor Resartus” suffered when Mr. 
John Stuart Mill’s housemaid lighted the 
fire with the sheets of his great work 
Before Maine went to India in 1862, ass 
member of the Supreme Council of our 
Eastern Empire, he had well-nigh com- 
pleted a work on international law, and 
the manuscript of the volume he left 
behind him in this country, with other 
property. It was not until 1870 that he 
returned to England, on his appointment 
as Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford ; 
and one of his first thoughts wasnaturally 
directed to his precious manuscript, the 
contents of which he knew would furnish 
him with subj:ct matter for the series of 
lectures with which he proposed to inau- 
gurate his professorship. Imagine, then, 
his disappointment and dismay when he 
was unable, even after the moat exhaust- 
ive search, to discover any trace of the 
packet he had left behind him. It was 
gone, completely and irrevocably as it 
turned out, for up to the day of his death 
Sir Henry never heard of, or saw. one of 
the missing slips of manutcript. Nor did 
he ever fathom the mystery of ita dis- 
appearancs, which will probably remain 
—* those literary mysttries that are 





umerous enough to make another volume 
of f "The Curiosities of Litera ture,” — 
[London Figaro, 
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Why we Believe the 
Bible. 


AN HOUR’S READING FOR BUSY 
PEOPLE, By J. P. T. Incranam, 8 TD. 
A new and cheaper edition. 12mo, paper. 
Price, 30 cents. 


The purpose of this book is to give in the _ 
and clearest manner the grounds upo 
—J the belief of the Christian world in ie 
Bible rests. The style in which it is written is 
clear and animated. and brings the subject 
within the comprehension of the most rapid or 

the most indifferent reader. 


“Don't”? in a new style. 


b) 
Don't; 
Or, DIRECTIONS FOR AVOIDING 


IMPROPRIETIES IN CONDUCT AND 
COMMON ERRORS OF SPEECH. 


104th Thousand. 


In —— of the beginning of the 
hundredth thousand of this manual, the 

pubiishers —* issued it in a new and elegant 
style, revised, and with a new chapter designed 
for Young le 

The new edition is bound in cloth, gilt, and . 

—— Tue Boupom Epition. Price, 80 
cen 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by the publish- 
ore by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 8 & 5 Bonn Street, New Vonx. 


CHLAGT SONGS == 


4 those who iy it. 
ust) been adopted 


SELEG Z SONG —* by ine Se og od 
TREDGE, D.D., for thelr Devotional. Mee! 


SELECT SONGS 1 atsoscapitat book tor 
“m"the SOCIETY OF CHaIsT! 


** im the Meetings of 
@iSTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


LAYS. 
—* —* 
WOD- 














Compiled by Rev. 


F. N. PFLOUBET, D.D. 
“Improves with use; 15 highly commended 





SELE T SONGS cogtaine 290 Hymns. — 
ivuid te@eeeprene —— 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York 
81 RANDOLPH STREET.CHICAGO. 
CHURCH WORK. 


Whitt: netiemste, plate plans will be any 
changes —— ted, includin the’ details of the 
decoration stafaed end serengenoente oO the 








pulpit platform, furniture, font, ete. 
J. & BR. LAMB, 59 Carmine 8t., New York. 
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Two Thousand Famous 
AUTHORS. 


It seems almost incredible that a library fairly representing 
iy|@pproximately two thousand of the most eminent authors of 
the world, of all lands and all times, can really be placed within 


the reach of ordinary homes. 


15Vols. 


‘ready. 


Yet this is what.is accomplished 
by <Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal 
J aterature, Volume IX. of which is now 
The work, completed, is to comprise from fifteen to 


twenty volumes, of about 480 pages each, in large type, 


really beautiful and excellent in all mechanical 
‘qualities, and yet sold at the phenomenally 


$7.50 


low price of 50 cents per volume for cloth, or 60 cents for half 


Morocco bindings; even from these prices large reductions are 
made to early purchasers, and to clubs. ‘The publisher will send 
a specimen volume to anyone on receipt of the price, allowing 


the privilege of return if not wanted. All lovers of good books 


should at least see the work, which should not be confused in the 
reader’s mind with Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia—the one is a 


Cyclopedia of Literature, the other of Knowledge and Language. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 


ALpDEn’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders, Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO: 


Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 





“GEORGE W. CABLE’S BEAUTIFUL NOVEL, 





The most exquisite piece of literary work that has ever come 


from the pen of Mr. Cable. 


Acadian 


The story, a prose pastoral of 


Louisiana, is one succession of the most beauti- 
ful pen pictures in modern literature. 


“It will immediately take rank as the most charming of Mr. 


Cable’s writings, 


It is in his most finished style, and. around the 


central figure, Bonaventure, there is woven a story of ambition, 
love, hope, disappointment, and victory that is 


BONAVENTURE. 


l vol. 12mo, $1.25, 


touching in its simplicity, charming in its fresh- 
ness, and captivating in its trueness to human 
nature.’ 
‘* He has written no better book.”—[ Baltimore 
News. 
„A noble, tender, 
Chandler Moulton, in Boston Herald. 
“Mr. Cable has heretofore written nothing 
that i is so faultless ” —[Philadelphia Bulletin. 
‘ It is a masterpiece of character painting.” — 


’—[Boston Times. 


beautiful tale.” —[Louise 


[New York Journal of Commerce. 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


OR SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 

















Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
ing for a New Hymn Book, send for 
free returnable copies of 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


Or HYMNS AND SONCS OF PRAISE. 
Edited by the REV. DRS. HITCHCOCK, EDDY, and MUDCE. 


L. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 














PUBLISH TO-DAY A NEW BOOK BY 
AMELIA E. BARR: 


Master of His Fate. 


A TALE OF THE WEST RIDING. 
I2mo, uniform with her other works. 
Price, $1.00. 
The works of Mrs. Barr previously pub- 
lished are: 


Jan Vedder’s Wife. 
Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
A Border Shepherdess. 
A Daughter of Fife. 
Squire of Sandal Side. 
Paul and Christina. 


All uniformly bound in blue cloth. Price, 
$1.00 per volume. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 





753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


| 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 





Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia 


Is a whole library of universal knowledge 
from the pens of the ablest scholars in 
America and Europe. It is accepted as 
high authority in our leading colleges. It 
is not for the few like Appletons’ or the 
Britannica, but for all. It has just been 
thoroughly revised at a cost of over 
$60,000 and three years’ labor by forty 
editors, and over 2,000 renowned contrib 
utors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child 
at school, or his son or daughter just 
entering the arena of life, anything that 
will be of more permanent benefit. It is 
an education supplementary to that of the 
schools. Address for particulars and terms, 


A. J. JOHNSON’ & CO., 


11 Great Jones St., New York, 
(Send for Circulars ) 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 





Vou 87, No. 13. 





—— — — 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





— — 


THE FACTS CONCERNING LEIF ERIKSON AND 
COLUMBUS. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

“@. B. B,” im your issue of March 1, so earnestly 
entreats me to produce ‘‘the mass of evidence ” in re- 
gard to the discovery of America referred to by Mr. 
J.C Pumpelly, who kindly sent a report of my lecture 
before the Genealogical Society to The Christian Union, 
that to resist such an appeal would evince elther an 
nnwillingness to make manifest the truth I claim to have 
gained or a mournful consciousness that I do not have 
any mass of evidence in my possession to draw upon. 
Mr. Pampelly made the following b>id assertion : *‘ Bo 
far as we know, no one has placed the subject before us 
in so clear a light as Miss Brown. From the mass of 
evilence which she brouzht up one could not but be 
convinced that Columbus obtained his knowledge of the 
New World from Iceland, and that much of this knowl- 
edge so obtsined from Icelanders has been kept secret 
by Rome for centuries.” It is this assertion that I am 
prepared to verify, and although your columns can- 
not contain the mass of evidence, any fragment that I 
chip off from this solid meuntain wili'be equally con- 
vincing to good analysts. “G. B B” remarks, almost 
as if this threw doubt upon it, ‘‘ that Columbus visited 
Iceland is recorded by himeelf.” I am well aware of 
that, for I own a reprint of the Italian work ‘' Vita dell’ 
admiraglia Christophoro Columbo,” written by his son 
Fernando, in which Columbus's admission of the fact 
occurs. But in his next words ‘'G. B B.” errs most 
grievously : *‘ Beyond this bare fact notaing is known 
of the visit—at least the writer of this letter has no 
knowledge of the existence of any record giving details 
of the visit ; if any such information is extant it ought, 
in the interest of historic truth, to be published at once.” 
I am happy to say that I hsve done my fall duty in this 
regard, for in my book ‘‘ Tae Icelandic Discoverers of 
America; or, Honor to whom Honor is Due,” I have 
quoted the testimony of Samuel Laing, N. L. Beamish, 
A. E Holmberr, Oscar Montelius, Arthur Helps, 
Toulmia Smith, Professor Rafu, and others, concerning 
that momentous visit to Iceland, not to speak of that 
given by Finn Magnusen, which was of such a nature 
as to lead to the following paragraph in ‘“‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclor edla” under the heading “‘ Vinland :” ‘‘ Both 
Rifu and Finn Magnusen are excossively anxious to 
show that Columbus derived his first hints of a new 
world from the accounts of these old Icelandic expedi- 
tions. Their amor patria perhaps leads them too far, 
but, on the other hand, it is well to bear in mind that 
Fion Magnusen, in one of the early numbers of the 
‘ Nordisk Tideskrift for Oldkyndighet,’ has conclusively 
established the fact that Columbus did visit Iceland in 
1477, fifteen years before he undertook his great expedi- 
tion across the Atlantic, and it is not at all improbable 
that he may have heard, while there, something of the 
lor g-abandoned Vinland, and so had his adventurous 
thoughts first turned ia that direction.” Samuel Latng 
sums it up thus: “A fixed date of adiscovery of Vin- 
land, recorded in writing one hundred years before Co- 
lumbue’s first voyage, and that record known to Colum- 
bus, or Columbus in a eltuation to kaow of tt, a few 
years before he undertook that voyage.” 

“G.B.B.” next urges. that Columbus was unacquainted 
with the Icelandi: language, and therefore concludes 
that the theory that Columbus obtained his knowledge 
of the New World from Iceland is ‘‘a theory only.” 
Fortunately, the writers I have referred to are very ex- 
plicit on this point. Finn Magnuten says: “ If Colum- 
bus should have acquired a knowledge of the accounts 
transmitted to ua of the discoveries of the Northmea, in 
conversations held in Latin with the Bishop of Skalholt 
and the learned men of Iceland—;” Beamish: ‘‘ Nor 
sbould it be forgotten that Colambus visited Iceland in 
1477, when, having had access to the arcbives of the 
feland, and ample opportunity of conversing with the 
learned there through the medium of the Latin Jan- 
guage—;” while the Roman Catholic author, Father P 
Oswald Moosmitiler, in his work, “Europea in 
Amerika vor Columbus,” sffirms that in the year 1475 
Magnus, Abbot of the Benedictine monastery of Hel- 
gafell, in Iccsland, war, th ough Archbishop Gauto, of 
Drontheim, consecrated Bishop of Skalholt ; and that 
the Bishop met Columbus at Hvalfjardareyri, and that 
they conversed together in the Latin language. 

The next hazardous statement of your correspondent 
was this: ‘‘The imaginary, possible, probable, or real 
discovery of America by gentlemen from Iceland was 
not known to the natives of Western, Cantral, or S>uth- 
ern Europe.” It must be remembered that Iceland, 
during the period of her proud pre-eminence, was not 
an isolated island, and that the Icelanders, as Isaac I. 
Hayes eo truly states, ‘‘ were then, and continued to be 
for centuries afterwards, the most intellectual and 


refined people of the north of Europe,” the Norse. 


race being really the dominant race, by virtue of their 


enlightenment, their conquests, and their commerce, 
thr t just Western, Central, end Southern Europe. 
Rorthern vessels brought the news to southern ports, it 
was spread by every Viking expedition aud invasion, 
parrated at every court of Europe by the Icelandic 
skalds, in those grand epics that were destined to 
become imperishable history, and made known to 
Rome by the Benedictine monks, that were firat to 
accompany the Icelandic explorers to the shores of 
New Eogland, and by the line of seventeen bishops 
appointed for Greenland and Vinland, all of whom 
sent reports to the Eternal City. Father Bodfish, of 
Boston, hay made she. publi¢ declaration that, “ as it is 
the’duty ofa bishop so vlaced at a distance to report 
from time to time to the Pops, not only on ecclesfastical 
matters, but of the geography of the country and char- 
acter of the people, it Is probable that Columbus had 
the benefit of the knowledge possessed at Rome thus 
derived.” He also cited the Catholic evidence from 
Church history, which said that missionaries accom- 
panied L2if on his expeditions; Erik was the first 
Catholic bishop of America, a fact worthy of historical 
belief, and he sent word to Rome. Afterward Colum- 
bus obtained this knowledge at Rome, and fuspired his 
satlors with accounts of maps of the places in the New 
World visited by the Northmen. 

** Columbus certainly was no favorite with Ferdinand 
nor with Bishop Fonseca,” alleges G. B. B ;” and asks, 
confident of a negative answer, ‘‘Did he stand higher 
in the graces of their holinesses the popes?” Oolum- 
bus’s Romish biographer, J. J. Barry, dashed this 
expectation, without knowing that it would ever arise, 
by declaring, apropos of the Bull of Pope Alexander 
VL: ‘‘ For the question is not conce:ning an interna- 
tional interest, or of au affair to regulate for Castile, but 
about interests of vital importauce to Catholicity, to 
the salvation of souls, and to the extension of the king. 
dom of Jeaus Chrisi. .. . And here we see visibly the 
participation of the Church in the discovery, and where 
we perceive her agency, in. the benediction given by Inno 
cent LIT, to the enterprise of his. countryman... . 
Rome comprehended Columbus. Now, to con prehend 
is, in a certain sense, to become equal to. All the 
sympathies of the Holy Fathers and of the Sacred 
College were in favor of Oolumbus.” The other 
patrons of the Genoese navigator, sent out, on the 
strength of stolen information, to s cure teriitor{al 
aggrandiz:ment for the Caurch, were the successor of 
the notorious Torquemada, Daza, the Grand Oardinal 
Mendcz:, Suts de St. Angel, Juan Perz, and other 
men of the Church. These historical facts play ead 


-hayoc with ‘‘G, B..B’s’rapturous) belief that ‘‘ when 


modern Uberty had been born and was growing with 
the years; when the Reformation was about to be 
accompli hed—then God rafsed up Christopher Colum- 
bus to reveal the hidden continent in order that relig- 
‘fous and otvil Hberty might find arefuge. And to the 
fact that it was so we owe the existence of cur Prot- 
estantrepublic.” I beg ‘‘G. B. B.” to refer me to any 
passage in C)lumbus’s letters in which he reveals an 
intention of securing a refuge for civil and religious 
Mberty. “Does apy account of Spanish colon{zation 
yield a basis for such an assumption? Was Colum. 


}-bue’s kidnapplog tystem, through which, as Washing- 


ton Irving describes it, ‘‘the colony would be furnished 
with ali kind of live stock free of expense,” and—the 
main molive—‘‘a vast mumber of souls would be 
snatched from perdition, and carried, as it were, by 
mala force to heaven,” an evidence that this much 
extolled man, styled by Arthur Helps ‘a practiced 
slave dealer.” was working to extend civil and religious 
liberty ? Were the consequences of his discovery (1) 
and colonization—theestablishing of slavery ; the eatab- 
lighing of three tribunals of tne Inquisition in America, 
one at Lima, one at Mexico, and the ot.er at Cartha- 
gena; ecclesiastical censorship, which required the 
registration of all books destined for the colonies, to 
certify that they were not prohibited, and which “ de- 
creed the punishments of death and confiscation for sll 
those who should sell, buy, keep, or r ad the booke 
prohibited by the Holy Offis.”—a farther evidence that 
religious and civil liberty was C >lumbus’s afm, and that 
Ferdinand and Isab:lla, Charles V. and Pailip II., with 
the assistance of the popes, carried {t out to the best of 
thelr ability ? Some colonists, undoubtedly, sought 
American shores to escape religious persecution—the 
Puritans, the Quakers, and others—but these were not 
Spaniards. The Sw.des came in order to found an 
ideal republic on the banks of the Dalaware ; but as 
these were Gustaf Adolf's subjocts, no Spanish procliv- 
ities could be suspected fn them. Yes, ‘‘ the accom- 
plishment of the Reformation” did, indeed, render 
Columbus's discovery (?) necessary, but for very differ- 
ent reasons from those ‘‘ G. B. B.” sets forth |! 


Marre A, Brown. 





Every man on the Kansas City police force is a. church 
member. Two of the officers are elders in the church, 





and any number of them are deacons.—[Exchange, 





PEW AND PULPIT. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
’ Surely the pulpit ought to welcome such words from 
the pews as those of Mr. Taft, of Chicago. His ques- 
tions are very searching and suggestive, and yet such 
an absence of the modern harsh and sneeripg ‘' criti- 
clsm”—30 much, rather, of the spirit of Aquila and 
Priscilla ; 80 kindly does he seem to take the preacher 
unto him, that he may expound the way of God more 
perfectly. If I had the good fortune to be Mr. Taft’s 
pastor, I would say to him, Yes, that is believing in 
what Christtaught. Yes, ‘‘ plainly and unqualifiedly.” 
You might say, without sacrilege, ‘God and I were at 
one.” And [ would only add, in the words of the 
Master, If you remain steadfast in my word, you are 
truly my disciples. 

Phillips Brooks answers his questions in this way: 
**T wish that I could speak to the Gamalfels here to- 
day—men not Christians, but men who are earnest, 
thoughtiul, tolerant, and sure of God, pure and sincere, 
and ready for the light which God shall show tnem. Ba 
sure that no man in this world can be earnest and sure 
of God without helping the world to faith, or without 
going on himself to a complete and completer faith, and 
certainly at last somewhere coming to the perfect faith 
himself.” E. T. H. 


A “TRUST” EXTERMINATOR. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: ’ 

As your paper gives special attention to probit ms of 
labor and capital, may I suggest, for the consideration 
of your readers, as a practical remedy for “‘ trusts,” the 
enactment of a national law, which even those who 
oppose free trade in general would be likely to favor, 
empowering the President, or some national commis- 
tion composed of such men as the Iater State Commerce 
Commissioners, to proclaim instant free trade in any 
commodity whose producers unite to put up its price, 
such free trade to continue until fair trade is restored. 
Let the watchword be, ‘‘ Fair trade or free trade.” 

Witsoe F, Crarts, 


““MERCY AND JUSTICE.” 


Suppose the little tangle bstween some of your corre- 
spondents—whether Mercy and Justice are one—be put 
into this shape: Is there any justice (or justness) into 
which no mercy enters? Is thereany mercy which is 
not just? Tais will not make these two qualities abso- 
lu‘ely one ; but it will so inseparably blend them that 
neither without the other deserves its name. ‘‘ What 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder — 
whether ‘‘ orthodox ” or otherwise. J.T. T. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. 


HE friends of The New York Christian Home for 

Intemperate Men are putting forth their best exertions 
in its behalf at the present time in order that the instita- 
tion may be fullyenabled to carry on its beneficent mission 
without the hindrances which attend a depleted exchequer. 
It is to be hoped that their endeavors will be crowned with 
success, and that those whom the Lord has blessed with 
means may prove themselves worthy stewards of his 
bounty by a. generous support of this eminently Christian 
work, 

To bring under the influenge of the Gospel, and by the 
saying power of Jesus reclaim, those who have fallen vic- 
tims to the alcoholic, morphine, or opium habits is the 
special field in which the Christian Home exerts itself. 
Necessarily there are many among the inmates who are 
reduced to poverty by the alcoholic demon they have so 
long served, and to support them while in the Home, 
effecting their release from sin, requires no small expend- 
iture. Receiving no ald whatever from either municipal 
or State funds, the institution wholly depends for its sup- 
port upon receipts for board from tLose who can pay, with 
such other positive income as is derivable from interest on 
bequests, and on the contributions of those who have sym- 
pathy with temperance reform, especially when inspired 
and governed by Christian infiuences. 

The Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, D.D., is President of the 
Board of Directors, and contributions or donations of 
money or clothing will be gratefully appreciated by Charles 
A. Bunting, Resident Manager, 1,175 Madison Avenue, * 














HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR Women.—A scholar- 
ship of $300 is offered by the New York Local Com- 
mittee on Harvard Examinations for Women to the 
candidate who shall pass the examinations in New York 
with the highest credit, and who desires to ute the 
money in purauing ber studies the coming year at any 
college chosen by her and approved of by the Com- 
mittee. A fund for a second scholarship is being 
ralsed. The examinations will bs held in New York, 
June 28, 29, and 80, 1888 For further information 
apply to the Secretary, No. 32 East Thirty-third Street, 
New York. 





The last letter written by Louisa Alcott, after speak- 
ing of the numbe:less demands upon her, ended with 
the words: ‘‘ Shall I ever find timeto die ?” Twodays 
later her queation was answered.— [Boston Gazette. 








March 29, 1888. 
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CLERICAL REMINISCENCES. 


Those old days of deliberate shooting 
with a muzz'eloader and dogs were very 
pleasant, says an anonymous clergyman 
fm the “ Cornhill Magazine,” though per- 
haps we were rather drowsy. But ‘re. 
pose” is the virtue to be preached and 
practiced now. I remember, however, 
one parson of my youth who somewhat 
overdid this combination of performance 
and doctrine, since, one Sunday, he went 
fast asleep while he was preaching. Fact. 
A friend of ours was present, and saw 
him do it. He was always slow, and on 
this occasion got slower and slower till he 
stopped altogether. This woke up those 
who nodded, and on looking toward the 
pulpit they saw him sleeping while he 
stood—like a horse. I forget the end of 
the story. But he passed from a sermon 
into asnore. So did another man. That 
was in Rutlandshire A parsonthere told 
me of it. The second sleeper had gone 
kindly to take the duty for a neighbor a 
few miles off, in August. He walked to 
the church, and, being well in time, 
looked into the vicarage. The kindly 
servant said: ‘‘ You seem tired, sir; 
won’t you have a glass of ale after your 
walk?’ Yes, he would—and did, and 
felt refreshed. The day, however, was 
very hot, the afterncon was its hottest 
part, and the freshly dined rustic congre- 
gation (who had been reaping and bind- 
ing all the week) mostly fell asleep. 
There was a (nasal) murmuring among 
the people. The doors, too, were wide 
open, and bumble-bees sailed slowly down 
the aisle, adding tothe hum. Thus when 
the preacher went into the’ pulpit he 
caught the sentiment of the congregation, 
and, after putting his face reverently 
between his hands for a few seconds, re- 
mained in the same attitude, fast asleep. 
There was no record (at least I remember 
none) on this occasion either of the awak- 
ening of anybody. My friend learned of 
the incident from the rustic clerk. 

How irresistibly, tmperatively import- 
unate is the demand of the god of dreams 
when he bids us slumber in the midst of 
worship | and how very mistaken those 
are who blame the sleeper severely! Of 
course, you msy carry the thing too far, 
as (in the well known story) when Mr. A 
was twitted by Mr. B with having sent a 
man to sleep with his sermon in his (Mr. 
B's) church. On the next Sunday Mr, A 
sat in the congregation, and B preached. 
He was maliciously pleased at sceing on 
this occasion, too, one of the audience in 
anap. Presently he called B's notice to 
it. ‘ Yes,” replied Mr, B, ‘‘he is asleep. 
But he is the same man. We have not 
been able to wake him.” 


Though the religious attitude in my/ | 


young days was far from eager, there was 
much steady “‘ pastoral” work in which 
the parson was helped by the farmers of 
the parish. Our Sunday-school, I recol- 
lect, was assiduously taught, ani some of 
the boys performed prodigies of Scriptural 
repetition. One of the most distinguished 
of these reciters soon took to the reading 
of Tom, Paine,” and finally (‘hough 
there is no inevitable connection between 
these phases of departure from a Carfetian 
conver satior ) to drink, He became appar 
ently the most consp!cuously dilapidated 
personage in our small rustic circle, How 
well as a child I remember the boast of 
is teacher that he had sald the longest 
Gospel in the Preyer-Bock without a mis 
take | ; 

The poorer eort of people used to attend 
divine service well. Clergy, including all 
ranks, were not so bustling as they now 
are, Indeed, some bishops seemed to take 
their duties with an equanimity for which 
they did not in sny wise deem it necessary 
to apologiz3. ‘Tnere was one who held a 
confirmation near my home years ago, and 
a judicious clergyman who had been pres- 
ent told me afterwards that he had heard 
such a charge given to the candidates as 
they all attended to, and would be sure to 
remember always. He said it contained 
‘words of one syllable only; that these 


were well chosen, and such as the young 
people, however ignorant, were able per- 
fectly to understand. ‘And then,” he 
added, ‘‘ the charge contained excellent 
advice, worthy to be acted on throughout 
life.” In fact,the only words uttered by the 
Bishop (beyond those printed in the serv- 
fee book itself) were ‘‘Siand.up.” He 
might have done worse. . . . 

I have been very fortunate in my col- 
leagues, but sometimes an advertisement 
‘for a ‘‘curate” has brought comical re- 
plies. On one occasion the good qualities 
of the first gentleman I interviewed were 
tempered by an exceedingly obtrusive 
cork leg which he didn’t manage well. 
While I listened in my siudy to the ap 
proach of the second who had been asked 
to favor me with a call, a heavy stumping 
in the passage made me say, ‘* Surely 
there cannot be another such acne ?” But 
there was. So in the letter of invitation 
to the third on my list, I expressed a hope 
(with many apologies) that he was not 
** lame.” The reply which came was very 
satisfactory, till I reached the postscript. 
There my correspondent wrote, ‘ You 
ask ifIlamlame. It is unfortunately too 
true that I have lately lost my right leg, 
but I am assured that an artificial substi- 
tute...” The most pathetic application 
I ever had was from a sort of Dominie 
Sampson who had been from his youth 
chaplain and librarian to some rich man 
whose heir had turned him adrift. He 
was much older than myself, and carried 
a tinsnuff box. While I beat about the 
bush thinking how to decline his offer 
without offense, he (supposing that I heal- 
tated in regard to the etipend of the post) 
tapped his box, took an emphatic pinch, 
and, looking hard at me, said: ‘Sir, I 
am prepared to come for thirty-six pounds 
a year.” I represented his case to Arch- 
bishop Tait, who took pains to find a nook 
into which to place this learned and mod- 
est gentleman. There may be as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it, but | P° 


j occasionally one brought up in the net of 


an advertisement is clearly bad—or mad. 
Oace a man ina shovel hat and a walst- 
coat like a large black dish cover (he had 
sent in his card with ‘‘ Jehovah Jireh” 
upon it) called, and almost insisted on my 
securing him as a colleague. All know 
the story of the Irishman who, finding 
himself obliged to address a negro congre- 
gation, ‘sald, by way of prefatory self- 
commendation, ‘‘ My friends, I may have 
a white skin, but I have a black heart.” 
Nevertheless there is a clerical—well, say 
‘* gray”—which the parson who fishes for 
help by advertisements shuld be always 
able to spot. 
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of publishing occasion- 
al articles of special interest to 
sarea studentsof the International 
——5 -school lessons (see ‘‘Pha- 

” “The Sea of Galilee,’ ay 
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ICHLY. ILLUSTRATED 
jenuspiem 7 PAPER ON 
PALESTINE, 


ENTITLED wy 
‘‘From DAN to BEERSHEBA,” 


pecatieca with nearly a score of interest- 
ing engravings made from photographs re- 
cently taken by Mr. Edward L. Wilson. Every 
teacher should have this number in his Sunday- 
school class, Ready Saturday, March 31st. 














“ BOOK NEWS” 


Gives the pith and marrow of every 
new book; eays why this book 
should be read and that skipped. 
News of the book world ; original 
articles by the foremost writers, and 
with each number a detached por- 
trait (714x104) of a popular author. 

Monthly. 50 cents a year, postpaid, 


Sample copy free. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 








Spurgeon’ Sermon Notes 


Completed by the Publication of 


Sermon Notes, Vol. 4. Rom. 
to Rev. . $x 
Sermon N. otes Complete. 4 vols, 


inabox .. , . 4 00 
I. Genesis to Prowite, ; $x oo 
II. Eccl. to Malachi, . . 100 
III. Matthew to Acts, . . 100 


IV. Romans to Revelations, 1 00 
alee” }aragraph opens a mine of riches,”’—((n- 
* Bech cutting hes op meee Seam omer ah of apt illus- 
—— ———3 
—{Journal and Messe: 

The Best — and other Ser 
mons preached in 1887. 12mo, I 00 
Pleading for Prayer,and other 
Sermons preached in 1886. ‘ I 00 
First Healing and then Serv- 
ica, and other Sermons preached in 
1885. I2mo, 1.00 
Return,O Shulamite, and other 
Sermons preaehed in 1884, . I 00 
Hands full of H oney, and other 
Sermons preached in 1883, : 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, to vols., 1000 
one of the previous named volumes in this set.) 
The Gotden Alphabet. A Com- 
mentary on the 119th Psalm, . 1 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, tage prepai 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


New Books. 
Irish Wonders. 


The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Lepre- 
chawns, Banshees, Fairies, Wii ches, Widows, 
Old Maids, and other Marvels of the Emer- 
ald Isle. Popular Tales as told by the Peo- 
ple. By D. R. McAnatty, Jz. With more 
than Sixty ‘capital Illustrations by H. R. 
Heaton. Small 4to, $2. 
Mr. McAnally gathered these curious and 
entertaining trish folk-storiea directly from the 
peasants They are admirab/y told, and the 


illustrations enatadee them with wonderful 
skill and without any touch of caricature. 


Gouverneur Morris. 


By THEODORE RoosEvs tr, author of ‘'Thomas 
H. Benton,” etc. Vol. XVIII. of American 
Statesmen. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

A brilliant work on one of the most sagacious 


and influential statesmen ofthe Revolut 
=< jutionary 


Current Religious Perils 


With Preludes and other Addresses on lead- 
ing Reforms. Being the Eleventh Volume 
of the Boston Monday Lectures (for 1887), 
including a Symposium by eminent clergy- 
men, Original Hymns, etc. By Joszra 
Cook 8vo, gilt top, $2. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mait, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 


11 East StvENTEENTH 8t., New York, 


MUSIC rite SPRING 


There are yet some months of cool weather in 
which to prepare and practice music for the con 
cluding concerts and festivals of the season. 


Xe tg quire Senet ete CE EASTER MUSIC, 
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@ H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


L@ Two New Reference Works: 


Classical and Foreign 
Quotations. 


1 00] Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, Mottoes, 


Phrases and Expressions in Fre.ch, German, 
Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
with translations, references, explanatory 
notes, and indexes. By Wm. Francls Henry 
King, M.A. 608 pages. Thick crown 8vo, 
tastefully bound in strong half leather. Price, 
$1.75. 
This entirely new and original work has been 
fol witb unusual olarship ard care. 
asure verbal accuracy every quotation has 
compared with the work wrence it was 
drawn, and the — name, work, and placa 
of extract cited are appended. [tis a book of 
permanent value oie peivate ibraries. 


Dictionary of Anecdote. 


Ineident, Illustrative Fact, selected and ar- 
ranged for the pulpic and the platform. By the 
Rev. Walter Baxendale 690 pages. Royal 8yo. 
Cleth binding. Price, $3.50 


This magnificent new C — of Il!ustra- 
tions covtaips 6.330 anecdotes and Illustrative 
for pulpit a: d platform use. The vol- 
ye is distinct and independent of the various 
ctionaries of this class now in the market, and 
* be widely welcomed by clergymen as a holp 
of the most attractive kind in the preparation 
of their sermons and addresses. 





For sale at all bookstores, or copies delivered 
free by the publisher on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
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How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST &CO 





Pe we 


ast ten years we have made a 
ty of the outfitting of children, 
roroishin —* everything from HATS TO 
SHOES, and the extraordinary facilities 
afforded by our estabiishn ent has resulted 
in our building up the largest business of 
the kind in the world. 


We serve absent buyers as well as if they 
were in theatore. 


If you would have vour BOYS AND GIRLS 
clothed in the latest New Yor: styles, at. the 
least cost, write to us for paxticalass 

‘We have made up for this season " line of 


Boy’ Suits at $5, 


that are especially good value, They are 
STRICTLY ALL WOOL, seams sewed with 
by quality silk, cut in our superior styles, 

Gt jnst as well as the finest crades, and 
GUARANTEED 7— GIVE SATIS- 
FACTORY WEA 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N.Y, 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE NEBRASKA LAW.—& SYM- 
POSIUM.* 


At the request of the New York Cit'z sna’ 
Committee on High License, Mr. T. H. 
Leavitt, of Lincoln, Nebraska, sent a cir- 
cular letter to prominent citizens of that 
State—men of widely differing positions 
in life, representing all shades of political 
opinfons—asking their opinions regarding 
the workings of the High License law in 
diminishing the consumption of liquor 
and lewsening crime, drunkenness, and 
pauperiem. Mr. Leaviit executed his 
task in a manner remarkably fair-minded. 
Unable to get any responses from the 
l'quor dealers, he republishes their former 
uteerances. His own introductory com- 
ment upon the effect of the revenue feat- 
ures of the law is decidedly to the point, 
and evinces the temper of the man. It is 
as follows : 

*“* Undoubtedly the fact that our license 
fees are productive of a large revenue, which 
virtually reduces taxation just so much, has 
had not a little to do with giving favor to the 
matter of high license with many, while the 
added fact that provision is made that the 
revenue so raised shall be applied as a school 
fund has operated with a very large class of 
wellmeaning, conscientious, but not very 
far-seeing people, to co far ‘take the cuss 
off ’ that they go for high license as an aid 
to education, considering that as an essen- 
tial part of the ‘ operation ’ of high license.”’ 


As is indicated by some of the letters 
which follow, the Nebrsska law is by no 
means exclusively a revenue measure, It 
contains a local option clause and various 
other restrictive features. These the tem- 
psrance people are unanimous in support- 
ing. The great mejority of the letters 
heartily indorse the law. Of these in- 
dorsements the following wili serve as an 
example : 

EX-GOVERNOR SAUNDERS 8 VIEW. 

“In Omaha we have better order and a 
more quiet city under the high license system 
than we had when the tax was only $100 
each. Then we had more saloons than we 
now have, and the city was not half as large 
as it now is.’’ 


But letters expressing general approval 
are of less interest than those which 
throw light upon the peculiar features of 
the law or criticise its workings. 

THE LAW AN EDUCATOR 

The Hon O P. Mason, ex-Catef Justice 
of the Supreme Court, writes : 

“There are no saloons at cross roads 
in the country, and many thriving and pros- 
perous Villages are without them. And those 
in the cities and larger villages are of a 
better character than they wereor would be 
under a less stringentlaw. But the fact 
must pot be overlooked that the greatest 
virtue of our liquor lawis not in the‘ high 
license,’ but in those provisions which give 
civil damages against the saloon-keeper and 
his bondsmen for damages resulting to the 
family or others caused by the traffic, and 
the vigor and spirit of juries and courts in 
enforcing these provisions. Tais is the 
mainstay of the law in preventing dranken- 
ness. The law is an educator, and it is 
believed that itis gradually educating the 
people up to that point where prohibition 
will not only be possible but practical, and 
the time ie not far distant when the saloon 

“in this State will be a thing of the past.” 


WHY THE WHOLESALE DEALERS FAVOR IT 


Secretary of State Laws writes : 

‘Tn the cities and villages of my acquaint- 
ance the number of saloons has been some- 
what reduced under high license, but not 
very greatly, though the character and re- 
sponsibility of the ‘keepers’ have been raised 
Under the present law responsible men go 
on the bonds of saloon-keepers with greater 
reluctance, and insome iustances it has 
been found very difficult, if not impossible, 
for men of questionable character and re- 
sponsibility to get bondsmen; because, to 
the extent that the numberof saloons is 
reduced, the responsibility is the more easily 
determined in case of damage. This fact 

3 Those who wish the complete correspond- 
ence should secure the Lincoln (Nebraska) 
* State Journal” of March 18. 
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also causes saloon men to use greater care in 
selling, and in some degree reduces the quan- 
tity drank as a beverage. Wholesale liquor 
dealers find collections more easily made 
and suffer fewer losses, and, though sales 
are not quite as large, net profits are as 
great, if not greater, than under a low or 
RO license system, and the high license sys- 
tem under our law is preferred by wholesale 
men in general to any other system.” 


VIEWS OF PROHIBITIONISTS 


Ex Meyor Hardy, of Lincola, writes : 
“‘The few saloons sell as much liquor as 
the many would. . . . The distillers, brew- 
ere, and saloon-keepers are now all for high 
Meense. Prohibition has been postponed 
five years. The best way to rid ourselyes 
of a curse is to go straight for what we 
want in place of it. To license the Uquor 
traffic, thinking by so doing to get rid of it, is 
like putting out fire with o!l. As well might 
a man marry a woman to get rid of her. 
You probably know that I am dubbed the 
‘Father of high license.’ (The law and the 
courts had forbid our passivg a prohibitory 
ordinance.) I honestly thought it a step in 
the right direction when we passed that 
ordinance in our city ten years ago last July, 
but I have found it was a step the other 
way. No father was ever more ashamed of 
his offspring than I of what I did for high 
license in Lincoln. We would have been rid 
of the saloon now had it not been for 
that mistake. The number of saloons has 
increased since 1880, 85 per cent. faster 
than the population. The population in 
1880 was 452,402; the number of saloons 
1,024, or one saloon to 451 population. In 
1885 the population was 740645, and the 
number of saloons 2,535, or one to every 292 
population.” 


VIEWS OF THE LIQUOR INTERESTS, 


Distiller Gler, of Omaha, recently wrote 
as follows : 

“ High license has not hurt our business, 
but, on the contrary, has been a great benefit 
to it. I believe high license acts as a bar 
against prohibition. I do not think that 
high license lessens the quantity of liquor 
used. I believe that high license Is one of 
the grandest laws for the liquor traffic there 
{s,’’ 

Metz Brothers, an Omaha brewing 
firm, write : 

‘High license has been no injury to 
our business. We think it bars prohibition. 
We are positively certain that were it not for 
our present high license law, Nebraska to- 
day would have prohibition. High license 
does not lessen the consumption of liquor. 
If left to us, the liquor dealers, we would 
never repeal the law.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Io view of all this evidence, it seems 
clear that in judging of the Nebraska 
laws the revenue features must be sharply 
distinguished from the restrictive feature. 
Tae restrictive features do restrict ; the 
revenue feature does produce a revenue : 
but there seems to be much reason to 
question whether the revenue feature does 
not restrict restriction more than it re- 
atricts the consumption of Ifquor. The 
partial payment of the school tax appears 
to retard local option. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


As we have before reported, the new 
High License law in Pannsylvania has 
rigid restrictive features, and the Court 
of Quarter Sessions in Philadelphia has 
surprised every one by the manner in 
which itis enforcing them. Of the 5,779 
saloons in that city, but 3 427 have made 
applications for the renewal of their 
Iicenses. The Court heard the remon. 
strances, and last week rendered its decis- 
fon as to the cases in the first seven of the 
thirty-one wards. ‘ Of 1,811 saloons at 
present in these wards, 727 applications 
had been filed, and“708 of these were acted 
upon Only 335 were granted, while 368 
were refused. Only one saloon was al- 
lowed on a block, and this in the center of 
the city where there are now often five or 
six. Any applicant who had ever been 
convicted of violating any law and every 
one against whom there were a reasonable 
number of remonstrances was refused. 
A great proportion of the licenses granted 





are to restaurants. 


At the meeting of the Woman’s Suf 
frage’Asscciation in New York last week 
Mrs. Bessie Star Keifer, of the Toronto 
** Globe,” said that Mayor Howland’s elec- 
tion and re election in Toronto was largely 
due to the provision of the Canadian law 
that single women having property or an 
income of $350 a year were permitted to 
vote. Almost unanimously they sup. 
ported the temperance candidate. 


Iowa’s new Prohibition bill—iron clad 
and steel riveted—has been engrossed by 
a vote of 61 to 37. One provision not 
hitherto mentioned in The Christian 
Uaion requires a bond of $1 000 to be 
filed for the benefit of any pergon injured 
by violations of the law. Suit may be 
brought by wife, child, guardian, or em- 
ployer ——Congressman A. V. Parker, of 
New York, member of Judiciary Corh- 
mittee of the House, submits a minority 
report fn favor of the Constitutional 
Amendment resolution forbidding “the 
manufacture, importation,: exportation, 
transportation, and sale of alcoholic 
Uquor as a beverage.” 
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Better than soap—hbetter re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 

Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


The moat delightful sense of humor is 
entirely unaccompanied by any shock to 
another. When the pbysiclan recom. 
mended Sydney Smith ‘' to take a walk 
on an empty stomach,” and Sydney Smith 
immediately asked, ‘‘On whose?’ the 
humor Involved no one’s pain and humi]/_ 
ation, and would have been much dimin- 
ished if had involved either. When 
Dickens made Mrs, Gamp ask if any 
lady or gentleman would like some thin 
bread and butter ‘‘ without the crust, by 
reason of tender teeth, which ‘Gamp, 
being in liquor, knocked out four at a 
blow,” and thus humorously indicates th, 
she was cutting it, not for anybody else, 
but for herself, while breaking her pur- 
pose to the company in the form of gen- 
erous solicitude for another's welfare, we 
laugh inwardly, not because we feel our 
superiority to Mrs. Gamp, but because 
We recognize the subtlety of the insight 
into the natural selfishness of the human 
heart, though we might be too shrewd to 
betray {it to the world with Mrs. Gamp’s 
unintentional simplicity. We do not 
believe that humor of the true kind was 
ever yet heightened by that delight in our 
own eminency which Hobbes treats as the 
eseential cause of laughter. Doubtless it 
is the cause of some laughter, for laughter 
is often excited by the sense of triumph 
in men who have no humor at all. oe 
those laugh who win,” says the proverb, 
and it cannot be denied that laughter js 
not urcommon in persons who win, just 
a8 tears are not uncommon fs persons who 
lose. But to argue that becauee those 
laugh who win, while those also laugh 
whose sense of humor is gratified, there- 
fore all sense of humor is tv be traced to 
the sense of winning, is abcut as wise as 
to argue that because men weep when 
they lose; and also weep when their pity 
is excited, therefore all sense of pity is 
due to the sense of loss. Of course, 
nether of these hasty genoeralizitions Is 
true. Humor originally meant something 
which was opposed to dryness, and, in 
our belief, humor always meant, and 
still means, that rapid power of passing 
from one mood of feeling to another, of 
which dry men seem quite incapable. It 
is true that there is such a thing as dry 
humor, just as there is such a thing as 
dry wine. But dry humor means humor 
which passes so quietly from one mood to 
another that the traneiiion is impercepti- 
ble to the multitude, while rich humor is 
the sort of humor which, like Sydney 
Smith’s or Charles Limb’s, passes from 

one mond to the other with something of 
joyful «xuberance. 

Mr. Traill treats satire and humor as if 
they were nearly identical, though to us 
they seem very different, in spite of the 
various intermediate shades by which 
the differenca between the two is gradu- 
ated. Nobody would called Pope a 
humorist. Nobody would called the 
satire on Add'son in the epistle to Mr 
Arbuthnot, admirable as it is, a work of 
‘humor. And though Thackeray was a 
considerable humorist and a great satirist, 
it is easy, wo think, to ses that when his 
satirical mood was uppermost, as in 
Barry Lyndon, his humor was not at its 
highest ; while, when his humor was at 
its highest, as in ‘‘ Toe Nawcomes,” hie 
satirical power was to some extent war- 
ing. We should say that the difference 
between satire and humor js this: that 
satire is written in the same plane of feel- 
ing from beginning to end, though it msy 
put on the mere appearance of a diffar- 
ent plane of feeling in order to enhance 
the effect; while humor flashes from one 
mood to another, and is essentially irldes 
cant fo its lights. filling one with the 
feeling that one does not know in which 
plane of feeling one is. Sift, for 
instance, was a satirist—a satirist only— 
though the greatest of satirists. Charles 
Limb was a humorist, and one of the 
greatest of humorists, though now“ard 
then his humor had something of the 
effect of satire. Now satire, doubtless, is 
closely connected with the triumphant 


mood of laughter ; while humor, as such, 
has no connection of the kind Humor, 
whether in the days of Aristophanes or in 
our own, delights in flashing from one 
deep veln of human nature to another, 
with a filght as swift and as brilliant as 
that of a king fisher when it plunges from 
the air into the stream The charm is 
exercises is the charm of realizing for us 
vividly in hew mapy planes of life we 
really Ilve; but the essence of satire is 
scorn, and in the attitude of scorn it 
begins and ends — [Spectator. 








THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 


The character of the aboriginal, when 
studied, shows traits that his white op 
pressor might be proud to possess. His 
faithfulness is remarkable, and he has 
been known to stay with his sick master 
on the desert plains of interfor Australia 
till death had taken them both, though his 
own safety might have been secured with 
ease, Their power of endurance is such 
that they kave been known to travel over 
one hundred and twenty-five miles in 
twenty-four hours, and be ready to move 
on if required. Their keen power of scent 
and observation is now appreciated by the 
police, and woe be to the criminal whose 
track they are upon! Not a disturbed 
leaf nor an overturned atone will escape 
their keen eyes. 

Last December three desperate bush- 
rangers ercaped from the jail at Porth, 
Western Australia. They were famillar 
with the bush, and had hours’ start, yet 
with the assistance of ‘‘ black trackers,” 
the escapes were in the hands of the police 
within twenty-four hours. 

But the ‘‘ blackfellow ” will not work; 
if any duty is reqaired of him,and the idea 
is impressed upon him that it is only play, 
he is ready and willing to do it, no matter 
how arduous the task may be. He will 
ride horseback all day after cattle, and 


stay awake all night to watch them, if he 
thinks it is fun; but let him find it is 
work he is doing, ‘and he will take to the 
bush at short notice, nor will he return to 
the game master. He asks no pay ; clothes 
he does not need ; a bite to eat, and his 
satisfaction is complete. 

It is the fashion of the Queensland ladies 
to have a little black boy for a pet. 
Tricked cut in gaudy clothes, the little 
fellows take the place of the pet poodle of 
European society. These boys are usually 
taken from the ‘‘Gins” by force, but as 
it is nobody’s business, the crime is never 
noticed, —| S3n Francisco Alta, 
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CHICAGO, ap oy & PACIFIC R'Y 


Its main use and branches include — 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV: 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8T. PAUL, 

and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
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THE MAILBAG. 


HAVE YOU NOTICED ANY WEAKEN- 
ING ? 

Inclosed find draft renewing my subscrip 
tion for another year. I am a Bourbon in 
politics and religion, one who never forgets 
and never learns anything ; but I admire the 
breezy independence of The Christian Union, 
and it is the only paper I read through — 
adverticements and all. I regret sincerely, 
however, that Dr, Abbott has accepted his 
present relation to Plymouth Church. lam 
as jealous as a lover of anything that may 
even tend to weaken his ardent devotion to 
The Christian Union. 

Truly yours, 

Keosavgva, Iowa. 


W. R. W. 


GLAD TO DO IT. 


I am very apxious to get The Christian 
Uolon into as many homes in my parish as 
possible, as one of the most efficient aidsin my 
work. Do yousend out specimen numbers 
to induce subscriptions? Itso, I should be 
giad to send you a list of names. Perhaps 
you can send me a list of those who already 
take it here, and then 1 will give you a fur- 
ther list of such as occur to me. I believe 
there is no religious paper that compares 
with the Union in bringing Christian help 
aud inspiration to all classes of people 

Very cordially yours, 8 P. W. 

JANESVILLE, Wis. 


A QUEER BUT PLEASANT LETTER. 


Last week I wrote you refusing to renew 
wy subecription, for whith I humbly beg 
pardon. I inclose §8 (three dollars) for 
next year. 

I told a friend, who spoke slightivgly of A’- 
cott and called him “ queer,’’ I liked queer 
people I subscribed for The Christian 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Union because it was queer, and stopped it 
because it was not queer enough. But your 
remarks on Christian Science in your last 
suited me, and I can't get along without you. 
I rely on you in politics, but you are not 
my doctor of divinity or sr edicine alway ; but 
please forgive me and continue to come to 


Mrs L W. M. 
Cixcrxnatt, O. 


ONE WAY OF PUTTING IT. 


To say how much I value my Union would 
be to tell you a story so often repeated that 
I suppose @ vigorous kick or anvihilating 
“Stop my paper” is welcomed as a refresh- 
ing novelty. E C. W. M. 

Mippievi1iz, Lanark Oounty, Ont. 


BEWARE OF THE FIRST “READ.” 


It seems to be impossible for me to quit 
The Christian Union; I have made several 
efforts, but failed every time ; so I yield to 
fate. Truly yours, M 
JAMESTOWN, Ohio, 





—— 


MOTTOES. 
[ To be continusd. | 


We want nine new ones for use during the 
year. We will give a three years’ subscrip- 
tion for what is in our opinion the best ; for 
the second best, a two years’ subscription ; 
and for the third best, a one year’s subscrip- 
tion. We, of course, In this matter, must 
be ** judge and jury.’’ The motto we have 
is good, but we want to give oursubscribers 
a new one just as good for each month in 
the year, if we can find them. 

PUBLISHER O. U. 





Inclosed please find one dollar to keep alive 
The Christian Union in our home. 

“The Union must and shall be preserved,” or 
‘**The Union forever.”” How are these for 
mottoes? Yours truly, J. R. 

Dun ap, Iowa. 


* Above thy former self, erect thyself.” 

Boston, Mars. Ww. 
““Govermment and co-operation are in all 

things the laws of life” FE.G 
MorRisvittez, Vt. 


“The highest good to the greatest number.” 
Norway, Me. B.S. R. 


Keep all thy native good, and naturalize al, 
foreign of that name.— (Herbert. 

Our piety needs astiff breeze of common sense 
blowing through it —[Gail Hamilton. 

Our grand business in life is. ict to see what 
lies Cimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand —([Carlyle. 

With pleasure own your ervors past, 
And make each day a critic on the last. 
—[Pope 
Falsehoods which we spurn to-day were the 
truths of long ago.—[ Whittier. 

Be not simply good—be good for something. — 
(Thoreau. H. M. A. 

Pracnam, Vt. 


“ Not always right in all men’s eyes, 
Bat faithful to the light within.” 
Very truly yours, 8.A. H. M. 
Bancocx, Minn. 


“The dream of today is the battle of to: 
morrow. and the victory of the day following ” 
Yours, (Rev.) W. 8. 
Omana, Neb. 


Hopeful despite all evil, through faith In God 
and faith in man. J. H. D. 
BROOKLYN. 


Error of opinion may be tolerated where rea- 
son is left free to combat it.—[Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

He is a freeman whom the truth makes 
free.—[Cowper. 

He that wrestles with us strengthens our 
uorvos and sharpens our ‘kill. —[Burke. 

MeErTavuen, Mass. @.&O0 





THE MISSIONARY FUND. 


Tae readers of last week's “Dak” 
will be pleased to learn that the names of 
**M.,” of Hamilton, Mo., and "8. W ,” 
of Holden, Me. have, through the 
kindness of a friend of The CObristian 
Union, been added to the list of home 
missionaries who receive the paper free, 
The Pablisher believes so thoroughly in 
helping on the work which this fund is 
doing, that he offers the paper at reduced 
rates to those who would like to put it 
fato the hands of the workers on the 
frontier. If you can lend a hand, eddress 





Pablisher Christian Union for terms, 


TO ALL CONTRIBUTORS. 


BOIL IT DOWN. 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay— 
Condenee #8 much as ever you can, 
And say in the readiest way ; 
And whether you write on rural affairs, 
Or particular things in town, 
Just a word of friendly advice—Boil it down. 


For if you go spluttering over a page, 
When a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spread so much, you gee, 
That the bread looks plainly through. 
So when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my friend— 
Boil it down. 


When writing an article for the press, 

Whether prose or verse, just try 

To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let it be crisp and dry; 

And when it Js finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Jast lo’ k it over again, and then—Boil it down. 


Yor editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 
And the general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song. 
So gather your wits in the smallest space, 
If you’d win the author’s crown, 
And every lime you write, my friend—Boil it 
dowa. 
—I!The (Scottish) Farming World. 


THE WORLD'S WAY, 


At Haroun’s court it chanced, upon a time, 
An Arab poet made this p'easant rhyme: 


“ The new moon Is a horseshoe, wought of God’ 
Wherewith the Sultan’s stallion shall be shod.” 


On hearing this his Highness smiled and gave 
The man a gold piece. Sing again, O slave! 


Above his lute the happy singer bent, 
And turned another gracefal comp)iment. 


And, as before, the smiling Fultan gave 
The man ashekah. Sing again, O slave! 


Again the verse came, fluent as a rill 
That wanders, silver-footed, down a hill. 


The Sultan listened, nodded as before, 
Still gave the gold, and still demanded more. 


The nimble fancy that had climbed so high 
Grew weary with its climbing by and by; 


Strange discords r se, the sense went quite 
amiss ; 
The singer's rhymes refused to meet and kiss ; 


Invention flagged, the lute had got unstrung, 
And twice he sang the song already sung. 


The Sultan, furious, called a mute and ssid : 
*O Musta, straightway whip me off his head !"” 


Poets! not in Arabia alone 
You get beheaded when your skill is gone. 
-IT. B. Aldrich. 





FOR BUSINESS BOYS. 
[From the American Grocer.] 
HOW TO BECOME A GENIUS, 


**T knew an entry clerk,’’ said the Rev. W. 
8. Crowe, in bis lecture before the students 
of E:stman College, ‘‘ who would sit at his 
desk while the salesmen filed past him and 
read their items—not the amounts, but the 
items: 14144 yards of cloth at 783{ cents a 
yard ; 224¢ pounds of lard at 11% cents per 
pound—reading right along with rapid voice; 
and when the last item was announced he 
would have the total, and when the last sales- 
man announced the final item he would have 
the grand total; and would put on his hat 
and go home withtherest. I asked him how 
he did it; if it was a gift. ‘* Not mush!” 
said he; ‘at least I paid very dearly for that 
gift ;? then he told me how he came to be a 
genius. ** Once,” he said, ‘*I could tell that 
in a group of men, or a pile of boxes, there 
were three or five, without counting them 
Now I can just as readily tell that there are 
nineteen or twenty-six or thirty-five without 
counting. I have acquired this ability by 
persistently counting thousands upon thou- 
sands of groups of objects, and associating 
the co-rect number with the size and appear- 
ance of each group. [ learned addition in 
the same way, by infinite practice, until now 
icansum up four or five colum"s at acime 
as readily and accurately as one column. I 
learned fractions the same way, by ceaseless 
persistence andcare. For many years I have 
dwelt in a world of figures, till all their com- 
binations are as familiar to me as the keys 
of his instrument to a skilled piant-t.”’ 








Yes, this is a great country. American 
citizens were picking icicles in Minnesota 
and oranges in California on the same day. 
They were tobogganing in Maine and having 





a pionic in Pensacola.—[Alta Californian. 


Vol. 37, No. 18. 


RANDOM NOTES. 
HAD HIS OWN SALARY REDUCED. 


General James E Pittman was given the 
Police Superintendency a couple of years ago 
and the attendent emoluments of $4 000 per 
annum. There was a lot of work abont the 
position for one man to attend to, and even 
after Mr. Pittman got fairly ints the harness 
he found the place anything but a sinecure. 
He asked for a deputy, and one was 
appointed. As the deputy grew accustomed 
to the workings of criminal government Mr. 
Pittman found his own duties much |‘ ghter. 
I have always endeavored to cenduct the 
department,’’ he said yesterday, “‘jastas I 
wceuld atusiness concern. When I sawa 
man was getting moro money than his work 
and duties merited, I have said so, and vice 
versa. The rules that applied to them. 
should apply to me, for justice, like charity, 
begias at home. When my deputy relieved 
me of many oz my duties I realized that the 
taxpayers were paying me more than I was 
earning, and I told the Commissioners s2. 
They were rather amused at the idea, but I 
felt that I had been relieved at least $1,000 a 
year in responsibility, and, when the esti- 
mates were compiled this year, insisted on a 
reduction of my salary to $8,000. I had 
hoped this matter would not be paraded in 
the papers. It is simply a matter of equity 
and common sense, that’s all.’’—[Detroit 
Tribune. 


How many who resd this believe they 
are overpa’d ? 


“FOR PENNY LETTER POSTAGE, 


We take the ground that the post-office 
business of the country need not be made 
self-supporting. There are branches of the 
Government at Washington which do not 
earn @ dollar for their own support. They 
live on‘money collected through the Treasury 
and Interior Departments. We do not ask 
that the post-office shall be maintained ex- 
clusively by funds gathered from other 
sources than the sale of postage stamps. A 
great deal might be said in favor of free 
postage, as one of the best of po; ul ir edu- 
cators and effectual means of breakinz down 
these sectional barriers which stiil exist. 
But we here confine ourselves to the renewal 
of the appeal for one-cent letter postage. Its 
concession would not in the slightest degree 
lessen the chances of tax reduction. There 
will be a day of reckoning with the men who 
seek to obstruct this truly popular reform, 
and offer no better reason for it than he 
shallow one we have exposed.—[New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


DON’T MIND ALARMISTS. 


Several years ago economic writers and 
domestic alarmists agreed that the year 1887 
would witness the final extinction of the 
American flour trade with Europe. The 
year 1887 has come and gone, and the Amerl- 
can flour trade has grown larger instead of 
being extinguished. There is no superfiu- 
ous prosperity in the milling industry of any 
couatry on earth at the beginning of 1888, 
but if any one country can claim that its 
milling industry is in better condition than 
that of any other, certainly that country is 
the United States.—[ Milling Journal. 


To try to cure poverty by street charity 
is like trying to stop a hole in your roof by 
mopping up the puddles that gather on your 
floor.— [Senator Stanford. 








*“THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN.” 
Br H. H. 


“THE MORAL USES OF LUXURY AND 
BEAUTY.” 


By Henry Warp BEECHER. 


We havea limited number of above re- 
prints from The. Christian Union in pam- 
phiet form, which we will send to ary of our 
subscribers who will send us stamp for re- 
turn portage. 





SCOTT’S CATALOGUE OF FLOWERS. 

The annual catalogue of Robert Scott « 
Son, Philadelphia, Pa , for 1888, contains the 
most complete assortment of roses, as well 
as many other specialties in flowers, it is 
profusely illustrated with engravings and 
colored plates of the latest novelties, and is 
sent free to any reader of this paper upon 
application. 








If COSTS TEN TROUSAND DOLLARS 
to gild the dome of the Boston State House. But it 
wille st ve y much less than tast to restore a ays- 
om stumach to hesJth by means of -Perfected 











Marcn 29, 1888. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 
— ⸗ 
TRANSFIGURATION.! 
By Loursa May Atcorr. 
[In Memory of her Mother.] 
Mysterious Death! who in a single hour 
Life’s gold can so refine; 
And by thy art divine 
Change mortal weakness to immortal power ! 


Bending beneath the weight of eighty years, 
Spent with the noble strife 
Of a victorious life, 
We watched her fading heavenward, through 
our tears. 


But, ere the sense of loss.our hearts had wrung, 
A miracle Was wrought, 
and swift as happy thought 

She lived again, brave, beautiful, and young. 


Age, Pain, and Sorrow dropped the veils they 
‘wore, 
And showed the tender eyes 
Of angels in disguise, 
Whose discipline so patiently she bore. 


The past years brought their harvests rich and 
fair, . 
While Memory and Love 
Together fondly wove 
A golden garland for the silver hair. 


How could we mourn like those who are bereft, 
When every pang of grief 
Found balm for its relfef 
In counting up the treasure she had left? 


Fa'th that withstood the shocks of toll andtimea, 
Hope that defied despair, 
Patience that conquered care, 

And loyalty;whose courage was sublime ; 


The great, deep heart that was a home for all; 
Just, eloquent, and strong | 
In protest against wrong ; 

Wide charity that knew no sin, no fall ; 


The Spartan spirit that made life so grand, 
Mating poor daily needs - 
With high, heroic deeds, 


That wrested happiness from Fate's hard hand. | heart 


We thought to weep, but sing for joy instead, 
Full of grateful peace 
Tbat followed her release ; 

For nothing but the weary dust lies dead. 


O noble woman ! never more a queen 
Than in the laying down 
Of scepter and of crown 

To win a greater kingdom yet unseen ; 


Teaching us how to seek the highest goal, 
To earn the true success, 
To live, to love, to bless, 

And make dea‘h proud totake a royal sou’ ! 


DEACON BITTERS. 
By James Russert Lowe... 


Here Deacon Bitters dwelt and kept the store, 
The richest man for many a mile of shore ; 

In little less than everything dealt he, 

From meeting-houses to a chest of tea; 

So dextrous therewithal a flint to skin, 

He could make profit on a single pin ; 

In business strict, to bring the bslance true 
He had been known to bite a fig in two, 

Avd change a board-nail for a shingle-nail, 

All that ‘he had he ready held for sale, 

His house, his tomb, whate’er the law allowr, 
And he had gladly parted from his spouse. 

His one ambition still to get and get, 

He would arrest your very ghost for debt. 

His store looked righteous, should the parson 


come, 

But in a dark back room he peddled rum, 

And eased Ma’am Conscience, if she e’er would 
scold, 

By christening it with water ere he sold. 

Aemall, dry man he was, who wore a queue, 

And one white neckcloth ail the week days 
t 

On Monday white, by Saturday as dun 

As that worn homeward by the prodigal son. 

—\(Fitz Adam's Story. 


“THE SNOWING OF THE PINES.” 
By Coronet T. W. Hieermson. 


Softer than silence, stiller than etill air, 
Float down from high pine boughs the slen- 
der leaves, 
The forest floor its annual boon receives 
That comes like snowfall, tireless, tranquil, 
fair. 
Gently they glide, gently they clothe the bare 
Old rocks with grace. Their fall a mantle 
weaves 
Of paler yellow than autumnal sheaves 
Or those strange blossoms the witch-hazels 


wear. 
Athwart long aisles the sunbeams pierce their 


way; 
High up the crows are gathering for the 
night; 
The delicate needles fill the air ; the jay 
Takes throngh their golden mist his radiant 
ght; 
They fall and fall, till at November’s cloge 
The snowflakes drop as lightly—snows on 
snows. —[Scribner’s Magazine. 





? Read at Miss Aloott’s funeral. Published 
here at the request of several subscribers. 





| to sleep, after being for months or years de- 
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THE FROST-ELVES. 


All night the Frost-Elves in the starlight go ; 
Their. wings are white on meadow-land and 


vale, 

Their feet on mountain-tops and lakes below 
Dano 3 to the icy music of the hall. 
They make the voice of hive and river fail, 
They rob the forests of their golden glow, 

And round about the moon ot vapor frail 
They wind a gioriola, white as snow. 
Their eyes are glittering in the freezing dew— 
Keen, radiant spirits are they ; but not glad— 
Their kisses kill the flowers they press them to; 
They could not find in all their straying sad 
So much exuberance of green and blue 
As April in a single violet had !—[Exchange. 





Tue STUBBORN JURYMAN IN A NEw 
Lieut —A caste was being tried in the 
West of England, and at its termination 
the judge charged the iy and they 
retired for consultation. Hour after hour 
passed and no verd/ct was brought in 
The judge’s dinner hour arrived, and he 
became hun and impatient. Upon 
inquiry he learned that one obstinate 
jiryman was holding out against eleven. 

‘hat he could not stand, and he ordered 
the twelve men to be brought before him 
He told them that in his charge to them 
he had so plainly stated the case and the 
law that the verdict ought to be unani- 
mous, and the man who permitted his in- 
dividual opinion to welgh sgainst the 
jadgment of eleven men of wisdom was 
unfit and disqualified ever again to act in 
the capacity of juryman. At the end of 
this excited harangue a little squeaky 
voice came from.one of the jury. He 
said : ‘‘ Will your lordship allow me to 
say a word?’ Permission being given 
he added : ‘‘ May it please your lordshfp, 
{ am the only man on your side.”— 
(Singapore Review. 


HEARTS 


Until within a few years the diseases of the 
and of the system were in nearly all 
cages reached through the stomach, for the 
doctors said, ** We cannot, of course, reach the 
heart directly. How can we?" 

This question, asked twenty-five years ago, 
was only partially answered—it was only 
guessed a til the. discovery of ‘‘Com- 
pound Oxygen.’’ Drs. Starkey & Palen, the 
physicians who have been so successfully 
administering this remedy, answer the ques- 
tion by telling of their experience. They call 
attention to the fact that on the completion 
of the circuit af the system, all the blood which 
has been thrown out by the heart comes back to 
the heart by the way ef the lungs. Here it finds 
agreat fleld for aeration, exceeding in area the 
entire outer surface of the boiy ; here, with the 
air, the oxygen reaches the blood. The return- 
ing blood enterina the heart invigorated. adds 
new vigor to that organ, and, with less effort, a 
greater volume is sent forward, carrying vigor 
and comfort through all the arteries and veins 
in its circuit. This isa very brief statement 
of the method of cure by Oxygen. Buta 
reading of the letters of patients who speak 
of the crmfort the Treatment gave them, ot 
the relief of heart trouble, and of the ability 








prived of it by palpitation or flattering of the 
eart, will be the best evidence that could 
be produced that the right method of cure 
for disease has been found in ‘* Compound 
Oxygen.”? And the value of the statement 
will not be decreased by its brevity. 

The curiosity as. to what Compound Oxy- 
gen is may te gratified by any one who will 
take the trouble to write a postal card or 
letter of request to Drs. Starkey & Palen, at 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia. They pub- 


lish @ brochure of two hundred pages, 
entitled Compound Oxygen—Ils Mode of Action 


and Results, which witl be sent free. 



















| For Young Infants a perfect substitute for 
mother’s often i © porters for the In= 


OT 
FINEST BABY FOOD, 
BEST INVALID FOOD, 
MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 
MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. } 


A valuable phlet on the Care of Infants 
| and Invalids = on application, 
Sold by Druggists. 25c., 500. $1.00. 


9 DSON & CO. GURLINGTON, VT.# 
van —* mf), 
DIAMOND DYES 


<:7 are the Purest, Cheap- 



















. “est, Strongest, and most 
Sy urable ever made, 

pi tia PN — Gone, eae fe will golor 
—* ——— for a coode, Copper hod at” Fancy 
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“h Dry Gough” 


Is dangerous, as well as troublesome. 
Tt:rendets’ the patient liable to the rup- 
ture of a blood vessel or to other serious 
injury .of throat and lungs. To allay 
bronchial irritation and give immediate 
relief, the best medicine is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 

“T was recentiy troubled with a dry 
cough which seemed to be caused by an 
irritation in the throat. My physician 
prescribed for me, but no relief was ob- 
tained. A little over a week ago, my 
attention being called to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, I concluded to try it, and pur- 
chased a bottle. After taking this med- 
icine only one day, I could see a change 
for the better, and, by the time I had 
used it a week, my cough had entirely 
disappeared.’’— H. W. Denny, Franklin 
square, Worcester, Mass. 

“‘Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral leads all 
other medicines as a sure, safe, and 
speedy cure of throat and lung troubles.” 
* W. H. Graff & Co., Druggists, Carson, 

owa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Madam Porter's 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 





TRY IT. 














FOR MEN AND BOXS. 
Are perfect fitting 


These goods * 
a for beauty ish and e —— 
Unrivaled for choa; as th versible prin 

ch le makes one collar equal £0 wa 
Both standing and turn-down collars in all desir 


able — and sty * of cuffs 
Sample collar an cuffs sent on receipt of 
six cents. (Name ) Hlastrated Catalogue 


Ten Colare, 
foe's or five pawso; Cuffs, sold at stores 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT OF MEAT 


and fns‘st upon no other being substituted for it 
N. B —Genuine only with fac simile 


of Baron Liebig’s signature in 
BLUE INK across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Marray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Grav Stove-wa:e Jars 
to hold the Water. 

A NATURAL STONE 
for a Filtering Me- 
dium. 


Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent ce 
Chambers to cool the 
water. 


As easily cleaned as 
aWater Pitcher. 


All water is filled 
with impurities dar- 
ing. the rainy. season. 


Wax This Filter will 
~ —,A BSOLUTELY 
G CWKAN 11. 














ee 


U 
Open Cut shows Filter Address as above 
Disc used in our for Descriptive Price 
Filters and Separate a on The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber tian Univun. 


Those answering an Advertisement wil 
confer a favor wpon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw ths 








* Arteta uo 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BURLINGTON, ¥T.° 


Advertisoment in The Christian Unten.* 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Almost as Patatable as Milk. 


Containing the'stimulating properties of 
the Hypophosphites combined with the 
Fartening and Strengthening qualities of 
Cod Liver Oil, the Potency of both temg 


largely increased. 

A Remedy for Consumption. 
Wasting in Children: 

Scrofulous. Affections. 
Anemia and Debility. 
Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, anda WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
quals this palatable Emulsion. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


GoOR NEWS 

rok a ever of- 
fe 
and ffees, a 


















THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


COMPANY 





























Promotes.a luxuriant growth, 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
{> Cures scalp diseasesand hair falling 
ee Pest — d0csat Druggists. 
FLORESTON COLOCNE, 
- Pscx’s Parent Improvep Cusuiowsp 
A\\ ; Ear Drums Perfectly Restore the 
—W by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
i drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position, Music, ba epee me whis- 
fer 
using them, Write to F. HISCOX, 853 
Breckway, cor. 14th 8t., New York, for 
mJ i}lustrated book of proofs, FREE, 
FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
ued discount to churches and tbe trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRIN 


Hair toitc Youthful Color. 

t and Lasting of Perfumes, 2%. Druggista, 
Hearing, whether the is caused 
pers heard distinctly. We refi 

Gas or Oil, give the most werful, 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
'K, 5s Pearl St., N. V- 








THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable ure, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00 
20 Washington St, | 88 KE. Lake St. 
Roston, Masa. Chicago. iL 
148. Broad St.. Philadelphia, Pa, 









No. 1 S‘uit, 


erry, $62. 
lash, $68. 








we Y & OOMPANY, 
TROY, N. V. BELLS, 


~ For Churches, Schools, etc. ,also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 









CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N.Y., 


Manufacture the fluest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, ARD PEAL BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDur. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 4 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0 


MeShane Bell Foundry 
cunt OS PEEP RO RL ESS - 5 
Catal * 


Send for Price and Address 
H. McSHANE 
Mention thia paner. _ 














Baltimore. W~ 





FRED W. BIELING, 
Formerly with TIFFANY Gi AFE COMPANY, 





Ec clesiastical and Dcmestic Gloss tjeir re Es * 
e, RIV. 


and estimates (ivizrished. ©) efeyitte} 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. ; 


Vol 37, Wo: 18. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


*bis powder never, varies. A marvel of 
strength. wholesomeness. More 
unan the and 


Borat B Baxine Powban’ Goa ——— 


J 400 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
REW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIE3’ 


CHILDREN's 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


Unlaundried Shirt, 
at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WOREROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HAND-MADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86c. 
LINEN COODS 


OF. ALL KINDS, _ 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
. Curtains, Etc, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES.BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


nH MACY & COE: 
0.D. Cases soni 


4 East 20th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Wall Papers, 


A new and carefully 
selected stock of English|w 
goods in.chintz and 
other designs, especially 
adapted to Cottage use; 
also a full line of fine 
hangings at moderate 
prices. 


Window Shades 


in allstyles, madeand put 
up in the very best man- 
ner. 





— 


L. O. acres, Presiceat; INO.3 . DONALDSON. Vice-President and Treavarer. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 


System Co., 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


AUTUMS WINTER = SPRING—ALL PURE WOOLEN GOODS, 


Compl = Zo Every Article of Clothing for the Complete Outfit ot Men, 
& Women, and Children. 


1 & sno intelligent dissent from the dootrine that animal fiber, uumixed with cotton, 
linen J any vegetable product, in a word, “all wool,” is the ‘‘normal” clothing for the 
hum ay 

vo all development and practical application of this —4 by Dr. Jaxoxm, is his peustee 
e»9 = 1 of Sanatory- Woolen Clothing and Bedding.” 

e Underwear is of the first consequence, being next to that all-important, health-régulat- 
short |i organ, the human skin, upon which it exerts a constantly beneficial influence, and through 
it promotes the healthful action of all the vital functions. 

This Underwear consists of Shirts, Drawers, Night-shirts, and Combination Suits, in natural 
gray and white—all free from dyes. They are manufactured of pure wool, of the finest quality; 
are'very svft, smooth, and elastic ; fitting closely, without pressure or annoying folds; and, upon 
almost every one, exert a soothing influence, and induce a positive sense of comfort and pleasure 
by their contact with the body. The combination of the dark (so-called black) and white wools 











of the throat and lungs. 
tary 


grace, comfort, beauty, and convenience, in all 


other fabrics. 


produces the beautiful gray mixture of which these * natural-color” goods are manufactured. 


The.re-enforcement over the chest and abdomen, is an especially valuable feature of all these 
garments, greatly leesening the lability to pneumonia, bronchitis, laryngitis, and other affections 


Every article of clothing necessary for men, women, and children, all constructed on sani- 
es, is farnished under the Jazezr Systent. 


An these materials are free from noxious Byse, and especially designed with reference to 


which respecte the guaranteed Jazezr garments 


are pronounced, by the highest medical authorities, to be greatly superior to those made of any 





BRANCH HOUSES, { 


199 BROADWAY (Western Union Building’, NEW YORK; 
No. 366 FULTON STREET, - * 


BROOKLYN. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24, 1888, 


folowing 
its afraire on the Bist of December, 1 1887. 


Premiams on Marine Risks from 
istJanuary, 1887, to 8ist Decem- 
ber. ne 


ume marked off from ist Jan- 
Prey I8ST, to ist December, 187,$3,672,881 21 


The Company has the following Ageqta, viz.: 
United — — and State and other 
Book ey / —— 00 


439 88 
Receivable 1,362,986 07 
ee 4 —— 3 


$12,987,288 85 85 


of forty cent. is declared on 
— 
St ’ 
roe he TS 


tee Free 3 


next. 
By order Board, 


J, H. OHAPMAN; Seoretarv. 


TRUSTEES: 
CHARLES P. BURDETT 
HENRY B. HAWLEY, 
ri Bes DE YOReST.” 
M. STURGIS, HRALES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, 
{Osta OO re, 
ROBE RT B. MINTURN, 
Ghar * 
HORACE E. DODGE, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
Sohn i. Ds HS 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H MOORE, Vice President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vico-President. 





BEST STITCH 


3end for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
red with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
Phe only genuine “Automatic” "Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it:—** No Risk to Health.” 





Willcox & Gibbs S,M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y, 


50 Cts. 5O Cts. 


WANTS. 








Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subserib- 
ers only, for 


Sifty cents. 


A Worthy Object.—Aid wanted’ in procur- 
ipg boots for a Sunday-school library. To 
any one who will send me fifty cents or 
more, for this purpose, or one or more books, 
eltber new or second hand, I will send two 
nicely rooted plants of the beautiful and fra- 
grant Yellow, Jessamine (Gelsemium)—the 
flowering vine of which Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe speaks in such glowing terms. Address 
8. B. Strout, Supt., Evergreen, Alfa. 


Where to Stop in Paris.—Any person wishing to 
spend a few weeks in Paris can obtain the 
adéress cf a French lady, highly recom- 
mended, who offers a comfortable home at 
reasonable prices, by addressing the Publisher 
of The Christian Union. 


To Rest.—A furnished cottage. ten rooms. plano 
garden, and stable attached. Short distance 
from Lake Warramaug. Terms, $150 for sea- 
son. Address Box 25, New Preston, Conn 


A Cottage in the Berkshires —To let at Great 
Barrington, Bersshite County, Mass.—Large 
house, completely furnished, has every city 
convenience, extensive grounds, large stable 
(box stalls), ice-house filled. Not far from 
station. Irqnire of W. A. “ae 346 Broad- 
way, Rooms C and D 


For Sale—A desirable cottage at Short Beach, 
Conn., pear New Haven. Centrally located on 
the beach. and furnished. Good well of water, 
Address N. G. Cushman, Short Beach, or 
R. H. Cowles, Wallingford, Conn. 


A Male Teacher —Wanted, for a mathematical 
chair, a male teacher of successful experience. 
Work to commence at once. Address L. H. 
D., care Christian Union. 


Easter Cards.—A uniquejand beautiful Easter 
Cardcan e obtained by addressing A. E.J, 
51 State St., New Bedford, Mass. It isa photo- 
graph of the rare Indian Pipe, or Ghost Flower, 
mounted on a panel (54x84 inches), with an 
illam!nated Easter inscription (hand work). 
Price, 75 cents, postage paid. 


A Desirable Apartment.—To let, for the sum- 
mer, fully furnished, a desirable apartment of 
nine (9) rooms, all light. Elevator and all 
conveniences. On highest ground in the city. 
Rent moderate. Apply at Lexington Ave. 
and 80th St. 


Canvasser Wanted —A lady or gentiemsn to 
cavvass in Brooklyn for subscriptions to The 





Christian Union. Address or call at this 
office, 


re 


- oa 


— 
NOVELTIES. 


Suitings—Silk Stripes and Checks. 


Cashmere d’Ecosse and Crepe Cloths 
for Street and House Wear. 


PRINTED LAINES, 
Plain, Stripe, and Check Mohairs, 
PLAIN AND PRINTED BENGALINES. 


SPRING SILK FABRICS, 


PLAIN: AND PRINTED; *= 
INDIA PONCEES., 


CORAHS. 


Broadovary HAs rnb at. 


NEW YORK, 





NOVELTY DRESS COODS. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Several Invoices of Novelty 
Dress Goods have just been 
received and will be shown 
on Monday, March 26th. 
Among them are materials 
suitable for Lawn, Beach, 
and Traveling Dresses in 
new weaves and colors, 
Cashmere Laine and Drome- 
dary Cloth with Sicillienne 
Stripes for accompanying 
use. Light-weight Cassi- 
mere in checks and mixtures 
for ladies’ tailor-finished 
costumes. 


The styles mentioned 
above cannot be duplicated 
this season. 


Orders by mail 
prompt attention. 


JAMES McCREERY. & CO., 
Broadway and | (th St. 


receive 





GRAND GIF — 


Weshing Machive we will G 





inbor oF Tubing. ‘SEND Best in. Ra Rt 





